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ROSALIND  AND  HELEN 


I 


A  MODERN  ECLOGUE 


;' 


Rosalind  and  Helen  was  pnblinhed,  together  with  other  poems, 
in  a  thin  Yolome,  with  Shelley^s  name,  at  London,  in  the  spring  of 
1810,  nnder  the  imprint  of  C.  H.  Reynell  for  C.  &  J.  Oilier.  The 
poem  was  b^^n  at  Mariow  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1817.  and 
was  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  lead  Shelley  to  send  copy  to  the 
publisher  jnst  before  leaving  England  in  March,  1818 ;  it  was 
finished,  apparently,  on  Biary^s  request,  in  August,  at  the  Baths 
of  Lucca.  Shelley^s  original  Advertisement  to  the  volume,  dated 
Naples,  December  20,  1818,  opens  with  the  following :  — 

"  The  story  of  Rosalind  and  Helen  is,  undoubtedly,  not  an  at- 
tempt in  the  highest  style  of  poetry.  It  is  in  no  degree  calculated 
to  excite  profound  meditation ;  and  if,  by  interesting  the  afiPec- 
dons  and  amusing  the  imagination,  it  awaken  a  certain  ideal  mel- 
ancholy favorable  to  the  reception  of  more  important  impressions, 
it  will  produce  in  the  reader  all  that  the  writer  experienced  in 
the  composition.  I  resigned  myself,  as  I  wrote,  to  the  impulse  of 
'  the  feelings  which  moulded  the  conception  of  the  story ;  and  this 
impulse  determined  the  pauses  of  a  measure,  which  only  pretends 
to  be  regular  inasmuch  as  it  corresponds  with,  and  expresses,  the 
irregularity  of  the  imaginations  which  inspired  it.'^ 

The  remainder  of  the  Advertisement  is  printed,  in  this  edition, 
in  the  Notes  upon  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills. 
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ROSALIND  AND  HELEN 

Rosalind,  Helen,  and  her  Child. 
Scene.     The  Shore  of  the  Lake  of  Como. 

HELEN 

Come  hither,  my  sweet  Rosalind. 

Tis  long  since  thou  and  I  have  met ; 

And  yet  methinks  it  were  unkind 

Those  moments  to  forget. 

Come,  sit  by  me.     I  see  thee  stand 

By  this  lone  lake,  in  this  far  land. 

Thy  loose  hair  in  the  light  wind  flying, 

Thy  sweet  voice  to  each  tone  of  even 

United,  and  thine  eyes  replying 

To  the  hues  of  yon  fair  heaven. 

Come,  gentle  friend !  wUt  sit  by  me  ? 

And  be  as  thou  wert  wont  to  be 

Ere  we  were  disunited  ? 

None  doth  behold  us  now ;  the  power 

That  led  us  forth  at  this  lone  hour 

Will  be  but  ill  requited 

If  thou  depart  in  scorn.     Oh,  come. 

And  talk  of  our  abandoned  home  ! 

Remember,  this  is  Italy, 

And  we  are  exiles.     Talk  with  me 

Of  that  our  land,  whose  wilds  and  floods. 

Barren  and  dark  although  they  be, 

Were  dearer  than  these  chestnut  woods  ; 
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Those  heathy  paths,  that  inland  stream, 

And  the  blue  mountains,  shapes  whieh  seem 

Like  wrecks  of  childhood's  sunny  dream ; 

Which  that  we  have  abandoned  now, 

Weighs  on  the  heart  like  that  remorse 

Which  altered  friendship  leaves.     I  seek 

No  more  our  youthful  intercourse. 

That  cannot  be !     Bosalind,  speak. 

Speak  to  me !     Leave  me  not !     When  mom  did 

come. 
When  evening  fell  upon  our  common  home, 
When  for  one  hour  we  parted,  —  do  not  frown  ; 
I  would  not  chide  thee,  though  thy  faith  is  broken ; 
But  turn  to  me.     Oh  !  by  this  cherished  token 
Of  woven  hair,  which  thou  wilt  not  disown. 
Turn,  as  'twere  but  the  memory  of  me, 
And  not  my  scomJ^d  self  who  prayed  to  thee  ! 

ROBAUND 

Is  it  a  dream,  or  do  I  see 

And  hear  frail  Helen  ?     I  would  flee 

Thy  tainting  touch  ;  but  former  years 

Arise,  and  bring  forbidden  tears ; 

And  my  o'erburdeued  memory 

Seeks  yet  its  lost  repose  in  thee. 

I  share  thy  crime.     I  cannot  choose 

But  weep  for  thee ;  mine  own  strange  grief 

But  seldom  stoops  to  such  relief ; 

Nor  ever  did  I  love  thee  less, 

Though  mourning  o'er  thy  wickedness 

Even  with  a  sister's  woe.     I  knew 

What  to  the  evil  world  is  due, 

And  therefore  sternly  did  refuse 
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To  link  me  with  the  infamy 
Of  one  so  lost  as  Helen.    Now, 
Bewildered  by  my  dire  despair, 
Wondering  I  blush,  and  weep  that  thou 
Shouldst  love  me  still  —  thou  only !  —  There, 
Let  us  sit  on  that  gray  stone 
Till  our  mournful  talk  be  done. 

HELEN 

Alas !  not  there ;  I  cannot  bear 

The  murmur  of  this  lake  to  hear. 

A  sound  from  there,  Rosalind  dear, 

Which  never  yet  I  heard  elsewhere 

But  in  our  native  land,  recurs, 

Even  here  where  now  we  meet.     It  stirs 

Too  much  of  suffocating  sorrow ! 

In  the  dell  of  yon  dark  chestnut  wood 

Is  a  stone  seat,  a  solitude 

Less  like  our  own.     The  ghost  of  peace 

Will  not  desert  this  spot.     To-morrow, 

If  thy  kind  feelings  should  not  cease. 

We  may  sit  here. 

ROSALIND 

Thou  lead,  my  sweet. 
And  I  will  follow. 

HENRY 

'Tis  Fenici's  seat 
Where  you  are  going  ?     This  is  not  the  way, 
Mamma;    it  leads  behind  those    trees  that 

grow 
Close  to  the  little  river. 

63  there,  Koasetti  !  thee,  .Shelley,  1819. 
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HSLEN 

Yes,  I  know ; 
I  was  bewildered.    Kiss  me  and  be  gay, 
Dear  boy ;  why  do  you  sob  ? 

HEKRY 

I  do  not  know ; 
But  it  might  break  any  one's  heart  to  see 
You  and  the  lady  cry  so  bitterly. 

HELEN 

It  is  a  gentle  child,  my  friend.     60  home, 
Heniy,  and  play  with  Lilla  till  I  come. 
We  only  cried  with  joy  to  see  each  other ; 
We  are  quite  merry  now.     Good  night. 

The  boy 
Lifted  a  sudden  look  upon  his  mother. 
And,  in  the  gleam  of  forced  and  hollow  joy 
Which  lightened  o'er  her  face,  laughed  with  the 

glee 
Of  light  and  unsuspecting  infancy. 
And  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Bring  home  with  you 
That  sweet  strange  lady-friend."   Then  oflE  he  flew. 
But  stopped,  and  beckoned  with  a  meaning  smile, 
Where  the  road  turned.    Pale  Rosalind  the  while. 
Hiding  her  face,  stood  weeping  silently. 

In  silence  then  they  took  the  way 
Beneath  the  forest's  solitude. 
It  was  a  vast  and  antique  wood. 
Through  which  they  took  their  way  ; 
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And  the  gray  shades  of  evening 

O'er  that  green  wilderness  did  fling 

Still  deeper  solitude. 

Pursuing  still  the  path  that  wound 

The  vast  and  knotted  trees  around, 

Through  which  slow  shades  were  wandering. 

To  a  deep  lawny  dell  they  came, 

To  a  stone  seat  beside  a  spring, 

O'er  which  the  columned  wood  did  frame 

A  roofless  temple,  like  the  fane 

Where,  ere  new  creeds  could  faith  obtain, 

Man's  early  race  once  knelt  beneath 

The  overhanging  deity. 

O'er  this  fair  fountain  hung  the  sky, 

Now  spangled  with  rare  stars.     The  snake, 

The  pale  snake,  that  with  eager  breath 

Creeps  here  his  noontide  thirst  to  slake, 

Is  beaming  with  many  a  mingled  hue, 

Shed  from  yon  dome's  eternal  blue. 

When  he  floats  on  that  dark  and  lucid  flood 

In  the  light  of  his  own  loveliness  ; 

And  the  birds,  that  in  the  fountain  dip 

Their  plumes,  with  fearless  fellowship 

Above  and  round  him  wheel  and  hover. 

The  fitful  wind  is  heard  to  stir 

One  solitary  leaf  on  high  ; 

The  chirping  of  the  grasshopper 

Fills  every  pause.     There  is  emotion 

In  all  that  dwells  at  noontide  here  ; 

Then  through  the  intiicate  wild  wood 

A  maze  of  life  and  light  and  motion 

Is  woven.     But  there  is  stillness  now  — 

Gloom,  and  the  trance  of  Natiu^  now. 
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The  snake  is  in  his  cave  asleep ; 

The  birds  are  on  the  branches  dreaming ; 

Only  the  shadows  creep ; 

Only  the  glow-worm  is  gleaming ; 

Only  the  owls  and  the  nightingales 

Wake  in  this  dell  when  daylight  fails, 

And  gray  shades  gather  in  the  woods  ; 

And  the  owls  have  all  fled  far  away 

In  a  merrier  glen  to  hoot  and  play. 

For  the  moon  is  veiled  and  sleeping  now. 

The  accustomed  nightingale  still  broods 

On  her  accustomed  bough, 

But  she  is  mute  ;  for  her  false  mate 

Has  fled  and  left  her  desolate. 

This  silent  spot  tradition  old 

Had  peopled  with  the  spectral  dead. 

For  the  roots  of  the  speaker's  hair  felt  cold 

And  stifF,  as  with  tremulous  lips  he  told 

That  a  hellish  shape  at  midnight  led 

The  ghost  of  a  youth  with  hoary  hair, 

And  sate  on  the  seat  beside  him  there. 

Till  a  naked  child  came  wandering  by. 

When  the  liend  would  change  to  a  lady  fair ! 

A  fearful  tale  I  the  truth  was  worse  : 

For  here  a  sister  and  a  brother 

Had  solemnized  a  monstrous  curse, 

Meeting  in  this  fair  solitude  ; 

For  beneath  yon  very  sky. 

Had  they  resigned  to  one  another 

Body  and  soul.     The  multitude. 

Tracking  them  to  the  secret  wood. 

Tore  limb  from  limb  their  innocent  child. 
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And  stabbed  and  trampled  on  its  mother ; 
But  the  youth,  for  God's  most  holy  grace, 
A  priest  saved  to  bum  in  the  market-place. 

Duly  at  evening  Helen  came 

To  this  lone  silent  spot, 

From  the  wrecks  of  a  tale  of  wilder  sorrow 

So  much  of  sympathy  to  borrow 

As  soothed  her  own  dark  lot. 

Duly  each  evening  from  her  home^ 

With  her  fair  child  would  Helen  come 

To  sit  upon  that  antique  seat. 

While  the  hues  of  day  were  pale ; 

And  the  bright  boy  beside  her  feet 

Now  lay,  lifting  at  intervals 

His  broad  blue  eyes  on  her  ; 

Now,  where  some  sudden  impidse  calls. 

Following.     He  was  a  gentle  boy 

And  in  all  gentle  sports  took  joy. 

Oft  in  a  dry  leaf  for  a  boat. 

With  a  small  feather  for  a  sail. 

His  fancy  on  that  spring  would  float. 

If  some  invisible  breeze  might  stir 

Its  marble  calm ;  and  Helen  smiled 

Through  tears  of  awe  on  the  gay  child, 

To  think  that  a  boy  as  fair  as  he, 

In  years  which  never  more  may  be, 

By  that  same  fount,  in  that  same  wood, 

The  like  sweet  fancies  had  pursued ; 

And  that  a  mother,  lost  like  her, 

Had  mournfully  sate  watching  him. 

Then  all  the  scene  was  wont  to  swim 

Through  the  mist  of  a  burning  tear. 

180  FoUotcfdy  Roflsetti 
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For  many  months  had  Helen  known 

This  scene ;  and  now  she  thither  turned 

Her  footsteps,  not  alone. 

The  friend  whose  falsehood  she  had  mourned 

Sate  with  her  on  that  seat  of  stone. 

Silent  they  sate  ;  for  evening. 

And  the  power  its  glimpses  bring, 

Had  with  one  awful  shadow  quelled 

The  passion  of  their  grief.     They  sate 

With  linked  hands,  for  unrepelled 

Had  Helen  taken  Rosalind's. 

Like  the  autumn  wind,  when  it  unbinds 

The  tangled  locks  of  the  nightshade's  hair 

Which  is  twined  in  the  sultry  summer  air 

Round  the  walls  of  an  outworn  sepulchre. 

Did  the  voice  of  Helen,  sad  and  sweet. 

And  the  sound  of  her  heart  that  ever  beat 

As  with  sighs  and  words  she  breathed  on  her. 

Unbind  the  knots  of  her  friend's  despair. 

Till  her  thoughts  were  free  to  float  and  flow ; 

And  from  her  laboring  bosom  now, 

Like  the  bursting  of  a  prisoned  flame. 

The  voice  of  a  long-pent  sorrow  came. 

ROSALIND 

1  saw  the  dark  earth  fall  upon 
The  coffin ;  and  I  saw  the  stone 
Laid  over  him  whom  this  cold  breast 
Had  pillowed  to  his  nightly  rest ! 
Thou  knowest  not,  thou  canst  not  know 
My  agony.     Oh  I  I  could  not  weep. 
The  sources  whence  such  blessings  flow 
Were  not  to  be  approached  by  me  ! 
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But  I  could  smile,  and  I  could  sleep, 

Though  with  a  self-accusing  heart. 

In  morning's  light,  in  evening's  gloom, 

I  watched  —  and  would  not  thence  depaii;  — 

My  husband's  imlameuted  tomb. 

My  children  knew  their  sire  was  gone  ; 

But  when  I  told  them,  "  He  is  dead," 

They  laughed  aloud  in  frantic  glee. 

They  clapped  their  hands  and  leaped  about. 

Answering  each  other's  ecstasy 

With  many  a  prank  and  merry  shout. 

But  I  sate  silent  and  alone, 

Wrapped  in  the  mock  of  mourning  weed. 

They  laughed,  for  he  was  dead  ;  but  I 
Sate  with  a  hard  and  tearless  eye. 
And  with  a  heart  which  would  deny 
The  secret  joy  it  could  not  quell. 
Low  muttering  o'er  bis  loathed  name ; 
Till  from  that  self-contention  came 
Bemorse  where  sin  was  none  ;  a  hell 
Which  in  pure  spirits  should  not  dwell. 

m  tell  thee  truth.     He  was  a  man 

Hard,  selfish,  loving  only  gold. 

Yet  full  of  guile  ;  his  pale  eyes  ran 

With  tears  which  each  some  falsehood  told, 

And  oft  his  smooth  and  bridled  tongue 

Would  give  the  lie  to  his  flushing  cheek  ; 

He  was  a  coward  to  the  strong  ; 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak. 

On  whom  his  vengeance  he  would  wreak ; 

For  scorn,  whose  arrows  search  the  heart, 
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From  many  a  stranger's  eye  would  dart. 

And  on  hi8  memory  ding,  and  f oUow 

His  soul  to  its  home  so  cold  and  hollow. 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak. 

And  we  were  such,  alas  the  day  ! 

Oft,  when  my  little  ones  at  play 

Were  in  youth's  natural  lightness  gay, 

Or  if  they  listened  to  some  tale 

Of  travellers,  or  of  fairyland. 

When  the  light  from  the  wood-fire's  dying  brand 

Flashed  on  their  faces,  —  if  they  heard 

Or  thought  they  heard  upon  the  stair 

His  footstep,  the  suspended  word 

Died  on  my  lips  ;  we  all  grew  pale ; 

The  babe  at  my  bosom  was  hushed  with  fear 

If  it  thought  it  heard  its  father  near ; 

And  my  two  wild  boys  would  near  my  hnee 

Cling,  cowed  and  cowering  fearfully. 

m  tell  thee  truth :  I  loved  another. 

His  name  in  my  ear  was  ever  ringing, 

His  form  to  my  brain  was  ever  clinging  ; 

Yet,  if  some  stranger  breathed  that  name. 

My  lips  turned  white,  and  my  heart  beat  fast. 

My  nights  were  once  haimted  by  dreams  of  flame. 

My  days  were  dim  in  the  shadow  cast 

By  the  memory  of  the  same ! 

Day  and  night,  day  and  night, 

He  was  my  breath  and  life  and  light. 

For  three  short  years,  which  soon  were  passed. 

On  the  fourth,  my  gentle  mother 

Led  me  to  the  shrine,  to  be 

287  In,  Ronetti. 
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His  sworn  bride  eternally. 

And  now  we  stood  on  the  altar  stair, 

When  my  father  came  from  a  distant  land, 

And  with  a  loud  and  fearful  cry 

Rushed  between  us  suddenly. 

I  saw  the  stream  of  his  thin  gray  hair, 

I  saw  his  lean  and  lifted  hand. 

And  heard  his  words  —  and  live  !     O  God  ! 

Wherefore  do  I  Kve?— "  Hold,  hold ! " 

He  cried,  ^'  I  tell  thee  'tis  her  brother  ! 

Thy  mother,  boy,  beneath  the  sod 

Of  yon  churchyard  rests  in  her  shroud  so  cold  ; 

I  am  now  weak,  and  pale,  and  old ; 

We  were  once  dear  to  one  another, 

I  and  that  corpse !     Thou  art  our  child  ! '' 

Then  with  a  laugh  both  long  and  wild 

The  youth  upon  the  pavement  fell. 

They  found  him  dead  !     All  looked  on  me. 

The  spasms  of  my  despair  to  see ; 

But  I  was  calm.     I  went  away  ; 

I  was  clammy-cold  like  clay. 

I  did  not  weep  ;  I  did  not  speak ; 

But  day  by  day,  week  after  week, 

I  walked  about  like  a  corpse  alive. 

Alas !  sweet  friend,  you  must  believe 

This  heart  is  stone  —  it  did  not  break. 

My  father  lived  a  little  while, 
But  all  might  see  that  he  was  dying, 
He  smiled  with  such  a  woful  smile. 
When  he  was  in  the  churchyard  lying 
Among  the  worms,  we  grew  quite  poor, 
So  that  no  one  would  give  us  bread  ; 
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My  mother  looked  at  me,  and  said 

Faint  words  of  cheer,  which  only  meant 

That  she  could  die  and  be  content ; 

So  I  went  forth  from  the  same  church  door 

To  another  husband's  bed. 

And  this  was  he  who  died  at  last, 

When  weeks  and  months  and  years  had  passed, 

Through  which  I  firmly  did  fulfil 

My  duties,  a  devoted  wife, 

With  the  stem  step  of  vanquished  will 

Walking  beneath  the  night  of  life. 

Whose  hours  extinguished,  like  slow  rain 

Falling  forever,  pain  by  pain. 

The  very  hope  of  death's  dear  rest : 

Which,  since  the  heart  within  my  breast 

Of  natural  life  was  dispossessed. 

Its  strange  sustainer  there  had  been. 

When  flowers  were  dead,  and  grass  was  green 
Upon  my  mother's  grave  —  that  mother 
Whom  to  outlive,  and  cheer,  and  make 
My  wan  eyes  glitter  for  her  sake. 
Was  my  vowed  task,  the  single  care 
Which  once  gave  life  to  my  despair  — 
When  she  was  a  thing  that  did  not  stir. 
And  the  crawling  worms  were  cradling  her 
To  a  sleep  more  deep  and  so  more  sweet 
Than  a  baby's  rocked  on  its  nurse's  knee, 
I  lived  ;  a  living  pulse  then  beat 
Beneath  my  heart  that  awakened  me. 
What  was  this  pulse  so  warm  and  free  ? 
Alas  !  I  knew  it  could  not  be 
My  own  dull  blood.     'Twas  like  a  thought 
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Of  liquid  love,  that  spread  and  wrought 

Under  my  bosom  and  in  my  brain, 

And  crept  with  the  blood  through  every  vein ; 

And  hour  by  hour,  day  after  day, 

The  wonder  could  not  charm  away 

But  laid  in  sleep  my  wakeful  pain, 

Until  I  hnew  it  was  a  child, 

And  then  I  wept.     For  long,  long  years 

These  frozen  eyes  had  shed  no  tears ; 

But  now  —  'twas  the  season  fair  and  mild 

When  April  has  wept  itself  to  May ; 

I  sate  through  the  sweet  simny  day 

By  my  window  bowered  round  with  leaves, 

And  down  my  cheeks  the  quick  tears  ran 

Like  twinkling  rain-drops  from  the  eaves. 

When  warm  spring  showers  are  passing  o'er» 

0  Helen,  none  can  ever  tell 

The  joy  it  was  to  weep  once  more ! 

1  wept  to  think  how  hard  it  were 
To  kill  my  babe,  and  take  from  it 
The  sense  of  light,  and  the  warm  air. 
And  my  own  fond  and  tender  care, 
And  love  and  smiles ;  ere  I  knew  yet 
That  these  for  it  might,  as  for  me. 
Be  the  masks  of  a  grinning  mockery. 
And  haply,  I  would  dream,  'twere  sweet 
To  feed  it  from  my  faded  breast. 

Or  mark  my  own  heart's  restless  beat 
Bock  it  to  its  untroubled  rest. 
And  watch  the  growing  soul  beneath 
Dawn  in  faint  smiles  ;  and  hear  its  breath, 

806  ran  Wfell,  Roesetti. 
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Half  interrupted  by  calm  sighs, 

And  search  the  depth  of  its  fair  eyes 

For  long  departed  memories ! 

And  so  I  lived  till  that  sweet  load 

Was  lightened.     Darkly  forward  flowed 

The  stream  of  years,  and  on  it  bore 

Two  shapes  of  gladness  to  my  sight ; 

Two  other  babes,  delightful  more. 

In  my  lost  soul's  abandoned  night. 

Than  their  own  country  ships  may  be 

Sailing  towards  wrecked  mariners 

Who  cling  to  the  rock  of  a  wintry  sea. 

For  each,  as  it  came,  brought  soothing  tears : 

And  a  loosening  warmth,  as  each  one  lay 

Sucking  the  sullen  milk  away, 

About  my  frozen  heart  did  play, 

And  weaned  it,  oh,  how  painfully  — 

As  they  themselves  were  weaned  each  one 

From  that  sweet  food  —  even  from  the  thirst 

Of  death,  and  nothingness,  and  rest, 

Strange  inmate  of  a  living  breast. 

Which  all  that  I  had  undergone 

Of  grief  and  shame,  since  she  who  fii*st 

The  gates  of  that  dark  refuge  closed 

Came  to  my  sight,  and  almost  burst 

The  seal  of  that  Lethean  spring  — 

But  these  fair  shadows  interposed. 

For  all  delights  are  shadows  now ! 

And  from  my  bi-aiu  to  my  diJl  brow 

The  heavy  tears  gather  and  flow. 

I  cannot  speak  —  oh,  let  me  weep  ! 

405  Which  ::  While,  Fomum  oonj. 
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The  tears  which  fell  from  her  wan  eyes 
Glimmered  among  the  moonlight  dew. 
Her  deep  hard  sobs  and  heavy  sighs 
Their  echoes  in  the  darkness  threw. 
When  she  grew  calm,  she  thus  did  keep 
The  tenor  of  her  tale :  — 

He  died ; 
I  know  not  how  ;  he  was  not  old, 
If  age  be  numbered  by  its  years  ; 
But  he  was  bowed  and  bent  with  fears, 
Pale  with  the  quenchless  thirst  of  gold. 
Which,  like  fierce  fever,  left  him  weak ; 
And  his  strait  lip  and  bloated  cheek 
Were  warped  in  spasms  by  hollow  sneers  ; 
And  selfish  cares  with  barren  plough. 
Not  age,  had  lined  his  narrow  brow. 
And  fold  and  cruel  thoughts,  which  feed 
Upon  the  withering  life  within, 
Like  vipers  on  some  poisonous  weed. 
Whether  his  ill  were  death  or  sin 
None  knew,  until  he  died  indeed, 
And  then  men  owned  they  were  the  same. 

Seven  days  within  my  chamber  lay 
That  corse,  and  my  babes  made  holiday. 
At  last,  I  told  them  what  is  death. 
The  eldest,  with  a  kind  of  shame, 
Came  to  my  knees  with  silent  breath. 
And  sate  awe-stricken  at  my  feet ; 
And  soon  the  others  left  their  play. 
And  sate  there  too.     It  is  unmeet 
To  shed  on  the  brief  flower  of  youth 
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The  withering  knowledge  of  the  grave. 
From  me  remorse  then  wrung  that  truth. 
I  could  not  bear  the  joy  which  gave 
Too  just  a  response  to  mine  own. 
In  vain.     I  dared  not  feign  a  groan  ; 
And  in  their  artless  looks  I  saw; 
Between  the  mists  of  fear  and  awe, 
That  my  own  thought  was  theirs  ;  and  they 
Expressed  it  not  in  words,  but  said, 
Each  in  its  heart,  how  every  day 
Will  pass  in  happy  work  and  play, 
Now  he  is  dead  and  gone  away ! 

After  the  funeral  all  our  kin 

Assembled,  and  the  will  was  read. 

My  friend,  I  tell  thee,  even  the  dead 

Have  strength,  their  putrid  shrouds  within, 

To  blast  and  torture.     Those  who  live 

Still  fear  the  living,  but  a  corse 

Is  merciless,  and  Power  doth  give 

To  such  pale  tyrants  half  the  spoil 

He  rends  from  those  who  groan  and  toil. 

Because  they  blush  not  with  remorse 

Among  their  crawling  worms.     BehoM, 

I  have  no  child !  my  tale  grows  old 

With  grief,  and  staggers ;  let  it  reach 

The  limits  of  my  feeble  speech. 

And  languidly  at  length  recline 

On  the  brink  of  its  ov^n  gi*ave  and  mine. 

Thou  knowest  what  a  tiling  is  Poverty 
Among  the  fallen  on  evil  days. 
'Tis  Crime,  and  Fear,  and  Infamy, 
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And  houseless  Want  in  frozen  ways 

Wandering  ungarmented,  and  Pain, 

And,  worse  than  all,  that  inward  stain, 

Foul  Self-contempt,  which  drowns  in  sneers 

Youth's  star  light  smile,  and  makes  its  tears 

First  like  hot  gall,  then  dry  forever ! 

And  well  thou  knowest  a  mother  never 

Could  doom  her  children  to  this  ill, 

And  well  he  knew  the  same.     The  will 

Imported  that,  if  e'er  again 

I  sought  my  children  to  behold. 

Or  in  my  birthplace  did  remain 

Beyond  three  days,  whose  hours  were  told. 

They  should  inherit  nought ;  and  he, 

To  whom  next  came  their  patrimony, 

A  sallow  lawyer,  cruel  and  cold. 

Aye  watched  me,  as  the  will  was  read. 

With  eyes  askance,  which  sought  to  see 

The  secrets  of  my  agony ; 

And  with  close  lips  and  anxious  brow 

Stood  canvassing  still  to  and  fro 

The  chance  of  my  resolve,  and  all 

The  dead  man's  caution  just  did  call ; 

For  in  that  killing  lie  'twas  said  — 

^^  She  is  adulterous,  and  doth  hold 

In  secret  that  the  Christian  creed 

Is  false,  and  therefore  is  much  need 

That  I  shoidd  have  a  care  to  save 

My  children  from  eternal  fire." 

Friend,  he  was  sheltered  by  the  grave, 

And  therefore  dared  to  be  a  liar ! 

In  truth,  the  Indian  on  the  pyre 

Of  her  dead  husband,  half  consumed, 
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As  well  might  there  be  false  as  I 
To  those  abhorred  embraces  doomed, 
Far  worse  than  fire's  brief  agony. 
As  to  the  Christian  creed,  if  tme 
Or  false,  I  never  questioned  it ; 
I  took  it  as  the  vulgar  do ; 
Nor  my  vexed  soid  had  leisure  yet 
To  doubt  the  things  men  say,  or  deem 
That  they  are  other  than  they  seem. 

All  present  who  those  crimes  did  hear, 

In  feigned  or  actual  scorn  and  fear. 

Men,  women,  children,  slunk  away. 

Whispering  with  self-contented  pride 

Which  half  suspects  its  own  base  lie. 

I  spoke  to  none,  nor  did  abide. 

But  silently  I  went  my  way. 

Nor  noticed  I  where  joyously 

Sate  my  two  yoimger  babes  at  play 

In  the  court  yard  through  which  I  passed  ; 

But  went  with  footsteps  firm  and  fast 

Till  I  came  to  the  brink  of  the  ocean  green. 

And  there,  a  woman  with  gray  hairs. 

Who  had  my  mother's  servant  been, 

Kneeling,  with  many  tears  and  prayers. 

Made  me  accept  a  purse  of  gold, 

Half  of  the  earnings  she  ha<l  kept 

To  refuge  her  when  weak  and  old. 

With  woe,  which  never  sleeps  or  slept, 
I  wander  now.     'Tis  a  vain  thought  — 
But  on  yon  Alp,  whose  8no\^'y  head 
'Mid  the  azure  air  is  islanded. 
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(We  see  it —  o'er  the  flood  of  cloud, 

Which  suurise  from  its  eastern  caves 

Drives,  widnkling  into  golden  waves, 

Hung  with  its  precipices  proud — 

From  that  gray  stone  where  first  we  met) 

There — now  who  knows  the  dead  feel  nought?  — 

Should  be  my  grave ;  for  he  who  yet 

Is  my  soul's  soul  once  said:  "  'Twere  sweet 

'Mid  stars  and  lightnings  to  abide, 

And  winds,  and  lulling  snows  that  beat 

With  their  soft  flakes  the  mountain  wide, 

Where  weary  meteor  lamps  repose, 

And  languid  storms  their  pinions  close, 

And  all  things  strong  and  bright  and  pure, 

And  ever  during,  aye  endure. 

Who  knows,  if  one  were  buried  there, 

But  these  things  might  our  spirits  make. 

Amid  the  all-surrounding  air. 

Their  own  eternity  partake  ?  " 

Then  'twas  a  wild  and  playful  saying 

At  which  I  laughed  or  seemed  to  laugh. 

They  were  his  words  —  now  heed  my  prajring. 

And  let  them  be  my  epitaph. 

Thy  memory  for  a  term  may  be 

My  monument.     Wilt  remember  me  ? 

I  know  thou  wilt ;  and  canst  forgive, 

Whilst  in  this  erring  world  to  live 

My  soul  disdained  not,  that  I  thought 

Its  lying  forms  were  worthy  aught, 

And  much  less  thee. 

HELEN 

Oh,  speak  not  so ! 
But  come  to  me  and  pour  thy  woe 
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Into  this  heart,  full  though  it  be, 

Aye  overflowing  with  its  own. 

I  thought  that  grief  had  severed  me 

From  all  beside  who  weep  and  groan. 

Its  likeness  upon  earth  to  be  — 

Its  express  image ;  but  thou  art 

More  wretched.     Sweet,  we  will  not  part 

Henceforth,  if  death  be  not  division ; 

If  so,  the  dead  feel  no  contrition. 

But  wilt  thou  hear,  since  last  we  parted. 

All  that  has  left  me  broken-hearted  ? 

ROSALIND 

Yes,  speak.     The  faintest  stars  are  scarcely  shorn 
Of  their  thin  beams  by  that  delusive  morn 
Which  sinks  again  in  darkness,  like  the  light 
Of  early  love,  soon  lost  in  total  night. 

HELEN 

Alas !  Italian  winds  are  mild, 

Bur  my  bosom  is  cold  —  wintiy  cold ; 

When   the   warm   air   weaves,   among   the   fresh 

leaves. 
Soft  music,  my  poor  brain  is  wild. 
And  I  am  weak  like  a  nui-sling  child. 
Though  my  soul  with  grief  is  gray  and  old. 

ROSALIND 

Weep  not  at  thine  own  words,  though  they  must 

make 
Me  weep.     What  is  thy  tale  ? 

572  .ly.  Kossvtti. 
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HELEN 

I  fear  'twill  shake 
Thy  gentle  heart  with  tears.     Thou  well 
Bememberest  when  we  met  no  more  ; 
And,  though  I  dwelt  with  Lionel, 
That  friendless  caution  pierced  me  sore 
With  grief ;  a  wound  my  spirit  l)oro 
Indififnantly  —  but  when  he  died, 
wIZ  iy  d«d  bott  hope  ^  pride. 

Alas  I  all  hope  is  buried  now. 
But  then  men  dreamed  the  aged  earth 
Was  laboring  in  that  mighty  birth 
Which  many  a  poet  and  a  sage 
Has  aye  foreseen  —  the  happy  age 
When  truth  and  love  shall  dwell  below 
Among  the  works  and  ways  of  men ; 
Which  on  this  world  not  power  but  will 
Even  now  is  wanting  to  fulfil. 

Among  mankind  what  thence  befell 
Of  strife,  how  vain,  is  known  too  well ; 
When  Liberty's  dear  ])aean  fell 
'Mid  murderous  howls.     To  Lionel, 
Though  of  great  wealth  and  lineage  high. 
Yet  through  those  dungeon  walls  there  came 
Thy  thrilUng  light,  O  Liberty ! 
And  as  the  meteor's  midnight  flame 
Startles  the  dreamer,  sun-like  truth 
Flashed  on  his  visionary  youth. 
And  filled  him,  not  with  love,  but  faith, 
And  hope,  and  courage  mute  in  death ; 
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For  love  and  life  in  him  were  twins, 

Bom  at  one  birth.     In  every  other 

First  life,  then  love,  its  course  begins, 

Though  they  be  children  of  one  mother ; 

And  so  through  this  dark  world  they  fleet 

Divided,  till  in  death  they  meet ; 

But  he  loved  all  things  ever.     Then 

He  passed  amid  the  strife  of  men. 

And  stood  at  the  throne  of  arm^d  power 

Pleading  for  a  world  of  woe. 

Secure  as  one  on  a  rock-built  tower 

O'er  the  wrecks  which  the  surge  trails  to  and  fro, 

'Mid  the  passions  wild  of  humankind 

He  stood,  like  a  spirit  calming  them ; 

For,  it  was  said,  his  words  could  bind 

Like  music  the  lulled  crowd,  and  stem 

That  torrent  of  unquiet  dream 

Which  mortals  truth  and  reason  deem, 

But  is  revenge  and  fear  and  pride. 

Joyous  he  was ;  and  hope  and  peace 

On  all  who  heard  him  did  abide, 

Baining  like  dew  from  his  sweet  talk. 

As  where  the  evening  star  may  walk 

Along  the  brink  of  the  gloomy  seas, 

Liquid  mists  of  splendor  quiver. 

His  very  gestures  touched  to  teal's 

The  unpersuaded  tyi'ant,  never 

So  moved  before ;  his  presence  stung 

The  torturers  with  their  >'ictim's  pain, 

And  none  knew  how ;  and  through  their  eai*s 

The  subtle  witchcraft  of  his  tongue 

L^nlocked  the  hearts  of  those  who  keep 
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Gold,  the  world's  bond  of  slavery. 

Men  wondered,  and  some  sneered  to  see 

One  sow  what  he  could  never  reap ; 

For  he  is  rich,  they  said,  and  young, 

And  might  drink  from  the  depths  of  luxury. 

If  he  seeks  fame,  fame  never  crowned 

The  champion  of  a  trampled  creed  ; 

If  he  seeks  power,  power  is  enthroned 

'Mid  ancient  rights  and  wrongs,  to  feed  ^ 

Which  hungry  wolves  with  praise  and  spoil 

Those  who  would  sit  near  power  must  toil ; 

And  such,  there  sitting,  all  may  see. 

What  seeks  he  ?     All  that  others  seek 

He  casts  away,  like  a  vile  weed 

Which  the  sea  casts  unretumingly. 

That  poor  and  hungry  men  should  break 

The  laws  which  wreak  them  toil  and  scorn 

We  understand ;  but  Lionel, 

We  know,  is  rich  and  nobly  bom. 

So  wondered  they  ;  yet  all  men  loved 

Young  Lionel,  though  few  approved ; 

All  but  the  priests,  whose  hatred  fell 

Like  the  unseen  blight  of  a  smiling  day. 

The  withering  honey-dew  which  clings 

Under  the  bright  green  buds  of  May 

Whilst  they  unfold  their  emerald  wings ; 

For  he  made  verses  wild  and  queer 

On  the  strange  creeds  priests  hold  so  dear 

Because  they  bring  them  land  and  gold. 

Of  devils  and  saints  and  all  such  gear 

He  made  tales  which  whoso  heard  or  read 

Would  laugh  till  he  were  almost  dead. 

So  this  grew  a  proverb :  "  Don't  get  old 
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Till  Lionel's  Banquet  in  Hell  you  hear. 
And  then  you  will  laugh  yourself  young  again/' 
So  the  priests  hated  him,  and  he 
Repaid  their  hate  with  cheerful  glee. 

Ah,  smiles  and  joyance  quickly  died, 

For  public  hope  grew  pale  and  dim 

In  an  altered  time  and  tide. 

And  in  its  wasting  withered  hinu 

As  a  sunmier  flower  that  blows  too  soon 

Droops  in  the  smile  of  the  waning  moon. 

When  it  scatters  through  an  April  night 

The  frozen  dews  of  wrinkling  blight. 

None  now  hoped  more.     Gray  Power  was  seated 

Safely  on  her  ancestral  throne ; 

And  Faith,  the  Python,  undefeated 

Even  to  its  blood-stained  steps  dragged  on 

Her  foul  and  wounded  train  ;  and  men 

Were  trampled  and  deceived  again, 

And  words  and  shows  again  could  bind 

The  wailing  tribes  of  humankind 

In  scorn  and  famine.     Fire  and  blood 

Raged  round  the  raging  multitude. 

To  fields  remote  by  tyrants  sent 

To  be  the  scorned  instniment 

With  which  they  drag  from  mines  of  gore 

The  chains  their  slaves  vet  ever  wore ; 

And  in  the  streets  men  met  each  other. 

And  by  old  altars  and  in  halls. 

And  smiled  again  at  festivals. 

But  each  man  found  in  his  heart's  brother 

Cold  cheer  ;  for  all,  though  half  deceived, 
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The  outworn  creeds  again  believed, 
And  the  same  round  anew  began 
Which  the  weary  world  yet  ever  ran. 

Many  then  wept,  not  tears,  but  gall, 

Within  their  hearts,  like  drops  which  fall 

Wasting  the  fountain-stone  away. 

And  in  that  dark  and  evil  day 

Did  all  desires  and  thoughts  that  claim 

Men's  care  —  ambition,  friendship,  fame. 

Love,  hope,  though  hope  was  now  despair  — 

Indue  the  colors  of  this  change. 

As  from  the  all-surrounding  air 

The  earth  takes  hues  obscure  and  strange. 

When  storm  and  earthquake  linger  there. 

And  so,  my  friend,  it  then  befell 
To  many,  —  most  to  Lionel, 
Whose  hope  was  like  the  life  of  youth 
Within  him,  and  when  dead  became 
A  spirit  of  unresting  flame, 
Which  goaded  him  in  his  distress 
Over  the  world's  vast  wilderness. 
Three  years  he  left  his  native  land. 
And  on  the  fourth,  when  he  returned, 
None  knew  him ;  he  was  stricken  deep 
With  some  disease  of  mind,  and  turned 
Into  aught  unlike  Lionel. 
On  him  —  on  whom,  did  he  pause  in  sleep, 
Serenest  smiles  were  wont  to  keep, 
And,  did  he  wake,  a  winged  band 
Of  bright  Persuasions,  which  had  fed 
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On  his  sweet  lips  and  liquid  eyes. 
Kept  their  swift  pinions  half  outspread 
To  do  on  men  his  least  command  — 
On  him,  whom  once  'twas  paradise 
Even  to  behold,  now  misery  lay. 
Tn  his  own  heart  'twas  merciless  — 
To  all  things  else  none  may  express 
Its  innocence  and  tenderness. 

'Twas  said  that  he  had  refuge  sought 

In  love  from  his  unquiet  thought 

In  distant  lands,  and  been  deceived 

By  some  strange  show ;  for  there  were  found« 

Blotted  with  tears  —  as  those  relieved 

By  their  own  words  are  wont  to  do  — 

These  mournful  verses  on  the  gi'oimd. 

By  all  who  read  them  blotted  too. 


''  How  am  I  changed  I  my  hopes  were  once  like  fire ; 

I  loved,  and  I  believed  that  life  was  love. 
How  am  I  lost  I  on  wings  of  s^^dft  desire 

Among  Heaven's  winds  my  spirit  once  did  move. 
I  slept,  and  silver  di*eams  did  aye  inspire 

My  liquid  sleep  ;  I  woke,  and  did  appi'ove 
All  Nature  to  luy  heart,  and  thought  to  make 
A  paradise  of  eailh  for  one  sweet  sake. 

"  I  love,  but  I  believe  in  love  no  nioi-e. 

I  feel  desire,  but  hope  not.  Oh,  from  sleep 
Most  vainly  must  my  weary  bi*ain  implore 

Its  long  lost  flatteiy  now  I  I  wake  to  weep. 
And  sit  through  the  long  day  gna^^ing  the  core 

Of  my  bitter  heart,  and,  like  a  miser,  keep  — 
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Since  none  in  what  I  feel  take  pain  or  pleasure  — 
To  my  own  soul  its  self-consuming  treasure/' 

He  dwelt  beside  me  near  the  sea ; 
And  oft  in  evening  did  we  meet, 
When  the  waves,  beneath  the  starlight,  flee 
O'er  the  yellow  sands  with  silver  feet. 
And  talked.     Our  talk  was  sad  and  sweet, 
Till  slowly  from  his  mien  there  passed 
The  desolation  which  it  spoke ; 
And  smiles  —  as  when  the  lightning's  blast 
Has  parched  some  heaven-delighting  oak, 
The  next  spring  shows  leaves  pale  and  rare, 
But  like  flowers  delicate  and  fair, 
On  its  rent  boughs  —  again  arrayed 
His  countenance  in  tender  light ; 
His  words  grew  subtle  fire,  which  made 
The  air  his  hearers  breathed  delight ; 
His  motions,  like  the  winds,  were  free. 
Which  bend  the  bright  grass  gracefully, 
Then  fade  away  in  circlets  faint ; 
And  winged  Hope  —  on  which  upborne 
His  soul  seemed  hovering  in  his  eyes, 
Like  some  bright  spirit  newly  bora 
Floating  amid  the  sunny  skies  — 
Sprang  forth  from  his  rent  heart  anew. 
Yet  o'er  his  talk,  and  looks,  and  mien, 
Tempering  their  loveliness  too  keen, 
Past  woe  its  shadow  backward  threw : 
Till,  like  an  exhalation  spread 
From  flowers  half  drunk  with  evening  dew, 
They  did  become  infectious  —  sweet 
And  subtle  mists  of  sense  and  thought. 
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Which  wrapped  us  soon,  when  we  might  meet. 
Almost  from  our  own  looks  and  aught 
The  wild  world  holds.     And  so  his  mind 
Was  healed,  while  mine  grew  sick  with  fear ; 
For  ever  now  his  health  declined. 
Like  some  frail  bark  which  cannot  bear 
The  impulse  of  an  altered  wind, 
Though  prosperous  ;  and  my  heart  grew  full, 
'Mid  its  new  joy,  of  a  new  care  ; 
For  his  cheek  became,  not  pale,  but  fair, 
k  ,  2  6  .       ^  rose-o'ershadowed  lilies  are ; 

I     And  soon  his  deep  and  sunny  hair. 
In  this  alone  less  beautiful, 
Like  grass  in  tombs  grew  wild  and  rare. 
The  blood  in  his  translucent  veins 
Beat,  not  like  animal  life,  but  love 
Seemed  now  its  sullen  springs  to  move. 
When  life  had  failed,  and  all  its  pains ; 
And  sudden  sleep  would  seize  him  oft 
Like  death,  so  calm,  —  but  that  a  tear. 
His  pointed  eye-lashes  between. 
Would  gather  in  the  light  serene 
Of  smiles  whose  lustre  bright  and  soft 
Beneath  lay  undulating  there. 
His  breath  was  like  inconstant  flame 
As  eagerly  it  went  and  came  ; 
And  I  hung  o'er  him  in  his  sleep. 
Till,  like  an  image  in  the  lake 
Which  rains  disturb,  mv  tears  would  break 
The  shadow  of  that  slumber  deep. 
Then  he  would  bid  me  not  to  weep. 
And  say,  with  flattery  false  yet  sweet. 
That  death  and  he  could  never  meet. 
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If  I  would  never  part  with  him. 
And  so  we  loved,  and  did  unite 
All  that  in  us  was  yet  divided ; 
For  when  he  said,  that  many  a  rite, 
By  men  to  bind  but  once  provided, 
Could  not  be  shared  by  him  and  me, 
Or  they  would  kill  him  in  their  glee, 
I  shuddered,  and  then  laughing  said  — 
"  We  will  have  rites  our  faith  to  bind, 
But  our  church  shall  be  the  starry  night. 
Our  altar  the  grassy  earth  outspread. 
And  our  priest  the  muttering  wind." 

'Twas  sunset  as  I  spoke.     One  star 

Had  scarce  burst  forth,  when  from  afar 

The  ministers  of  misrule  sent 

Seized  upon  Lionel,  and  bore 

His  chained  limbs  to  a  dreary  tower, 

In  the  midst  of  a  city  vast  and  wide. 

For  he,  they  said,  from  his  mind  had  bent 

Against  their  gods  keen  blasphemy, 

For  which,  though  his  soul  must  roasted  be 

In  hell's  red  lakes  immortally, 

Yet  even  on  earth  must  he  abide 

The  vengeance  of  their  slaves :  a  trial, 

I  think,  men  call  it.     What  avail 

Are  prayers  and  tears,  which  chase  denial 

From  the  fierce  savage  nursed  in  hate  ? 

What  the  knit  soul  that  pleading  and  pale 

Makes  wan  the  quivering  cheek  which  late 

It  painted  with  its  own  delight  ? 

We  were  divided.     As  I  could, 

I  stilled  the  tingling  of  my  blood, 
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And  followed  him  in  their  despite, 

As  a  widow  follows,  pale  and  wild. 

The  murderers  and  corse  of  her  only  child  ; 

And  when  we  came  to  the  prison  door. 

And  I  prayed  to  share  his  dungeon  floor 

With  prayers  which  rarely  have  been  spumed, 

And  when  men  drove  me  forth,  and  I 

Stared  with  blank  frenzy  on  the  sky.  — 

A  farewell  look  of  love  he  tiumed, 

Half  calming  me  ;  then  gazed  awhile, 

As  if  through  that  black  and  massy  pile, 

And  through  the  crowd  around  him  theiv. 

And  through  the  dense  and  murky  air. 

And  the  thronged  streets,  he  did  espy 

What  poets  know  and  prophesy ; 

And  said,  with  voice  that  made  them  shiver 

And  clung  like  music  in  my  brain. 

And  which  the  mute  walls  spoke  again 

Prolonging  it  with  deepened  strain  — 

"  Fear  not  the  tyrants  shall  rule  forever. 

Or  the  priests  of  the  bloody  faith  : 

They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty  river. 

Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  death  ; 

It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand  dells. 

Around  them  it  foams,  and  rages,  and  swells. 

And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating  see. 

Like  wrecks,  in  the  surge  of  eternity." 

I  dwelt  beside  the  prison  gate ; 
And  the  sti'ange  crowd  that  out  and  in 
Passed,  some,  no  doubt,  with  mine  own  fate. 
Might  have  fretted  me  with  its  ceaseless  din. 
But  the  fever  of  care  was  louder  within. 
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Soon  but  too  late,  in  penitence 

Or  fear,  his  foes  released  him  thence. 

I  saw  his  thin  and  languid  form, 

As  leaning  on  the  jailor's  arm. 

Whose  hardened  eyes  grew  moist  the  while 

To  meet  his  mute  and  faded  smile 

And  hear  his  words  of  kind  farewell. 

He  tottered  forth  from  his  damp  cell. 

Many  had  never  wept  before. 

From  whom  fast  tears  then  gushed  and  fell ; 

Many  will  relent  no  more. 

Who  sobbed  like  infants  then  ;  ay,  all 

Who  thronged  the  prison's  stony  hall. 

The  rulers  or  the  slaves  of  law. 

Felt  with  a  new  surprise  and  awe 

That  they  were  human,  till  strong  shame 

Made  them  again  become  the  same. 

The  prison  bloodhounds,  huge  and  grim. 

From  human  looks  the  infection  caught, 

And  fondly  crouched  and  fawned  on  him  ; 

And  men  have  heard  the  prisoners  say. 

Who  in  their  rotting  dungeons  lay. 

That  from  that  hour,  throughout  one  day, 

The  fierce  despair  and  hate  which  kept 

Their  trampled  bosoms  almost  slept, 

Where,  like  twin  vultures,  they  hung  feeding 

On  each  heart's  woimd,  wide  torn  and  bleeding,  — 

Because  their  jailors'  rule,  they  thought. 

Grew  merciful,  like  a  parent's  sway. 

I  know  not  how,  but  we  were  free ; 
And  Lionel  sate  alone  with  me, 
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As  the  carriage  drove  through  the  streets  apace ; 

And  we  looked  upon  each  other's  face ; 

And  the  blood  in  our  fingers  intertwined 

Ran  like  the  thoughts  of  a  single  mind. 

As  the  swift  emotions  went  and  came 

Through  the  veins  of  each  united  frame. 

So  through  the  long,  long  streets  we  passed 

Of  the  million-peopled  City  vast ; 

Which  is  that  desert,  where  each  one 

Seeks  his  mate  yet  is  alone. 

Beloved  and  sought  and  mourned  of  none ; 

Until  the  clear  blue  sky  was  seen, 

And  the  grassy  meadows  bright  and  green. 

And  then  I  sunk  in  his  embrace 

Enclosing  there  a  mighty  space 

Of  love  ;  and  so  we  travelled  on 

By  woods,  and  fields  of  yellow  flowers. 

And  towns,  and  villages,  and  towers. 

Day  after  day  of  happy  hours. 

It  was  the  azure  time  of  June, 

When  the  skies  are  deep  in  the  stainless  noon. 

And  the  warm  and  fitful  breezes  shake 

The  fresh  gi-een  leaves  of  the  hedge-ix)w  briar : 

And  there  were  odors  then  to  make 

The  very  breath  we  did  respire 

A  liquid  element,  whereon 

Om*  spirits,  like  delighted  things 

That  walk  the  air  on  subtle  wings. 

Floated  and  mingled  far  away 

'Mid  the  warm  vi-inds  of  the  sunny  day. 

And  when  the  evening  star  came  forth 

Above  the  curve  of  the  new  bent  moon, 

And  light  and  soimd  ebbed  iroxw  tlie  eaitli. 
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Like  the  tide  of  the  full  and  the  weary  sea 

To  the  depths  of  its  own  tranquillity, 

Our  natures  to  its  own  repose 

Did  the  earth's  breathless  sleep  attune ; 

Like  flowers,  which  on  each  other  close 

Their  languid  leaves  when  daylight 's  gone. 

We  lay,  till  new  emotions  came, 

Which  seemed  to  make  each  mortal  frame 

One  soul  of  interwoven  flame, 

A  life  in  life,  a  second  birth 

In  worlds  diviner  far  than  earth  ;  — 

Which,  like  two  strains  of  harmony 

That  mingle  in  the  silent  sky, 

Then  slowly  disunite,  passed  by 

And  left  the  tenderness  of  tears, 

A  soft  oblivion  of  all  fears, 

A  sweet  sleep :  —  so  we  travelled  on 

Till  we  came  to  the  home  of  Lionel, 

Among  the  mountains  wild  and  lone, 

Beside  the  hoary  western  sea. 

Which  near  the  verge  of  the  echoing  shore 

The  massy  forest  shadowed  o'er. 

The  ancient  steward  with  hair  all  hoar. 

As  we  alighted,  wept  to  see 

His  master  changed  so  fearfully ; 

And  the  old  man's  sobs  did  waken  me 

From  my  dream  of  unremaining  gladness ; 

The  truth  flashed  o'er  me  like  quick  madness 

When  I  looked,  and  saw  that  there  was  death 

On  Lionel.     Yet  day  by  day 

He  lived,  till  fear  grew  hope  and  faith. 

And  in  my  soul  I  dared  to  say, 
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Nothing  so  bright  can  pass  away  ; 
Death  is  dark,  and  foul,  and  dull. 
But  he  is  —  oh,  how  beautiful  I 
Yet  day  by  day  he  g^w  more  weak. 
And  his  sweet  voice,  when  he  might  speak. 
Which  ne'er  was  loud,  became  more  low ; 

And  the  light  which  flashed  through  his  waxen 
cheek 
'h  .  -V  #         Grew  faint,  as  the  rose-like  hues  which  flow 

From  sunset  o'er  the  Alpine  snow  ; 
And  death  seemed  not  like  death  in  him, 
For  the  spirit  of  life  o'er  every  limb 
Lingered,  a  mist  of  sense  and  thought. 
WTien  the  summer  wind  faint  odors  brought 
From  mountain  flowers,  even  as  it  passed. 
His  cheek  woidd  change,  as  the  noonday  sea 
Which  the  djong  breeze  sweeps  fitfully. 
If  but  a  cloud  the  skv  o'ercast. 
You  might  see  his  color  come  and  go, 
And  the  softest  strain  of  music  made 
Sweet  smiles,  yet  sad,  arise  and  fade 
Amid  the  dew  of  his  tender  eyes ; 
And  the  breath,  with  intermitting  flow. 
Made  his  pale  lips  quiver  and  part. 
You  might  hear  the  beatings  of  his  heai't. 
Quick  but  not  sti'ong ;  and  with  my  tresses 
When  oft  he  playfully  would  bind 
In  the  bowel's  of  mossy  lonelinesses 
His  neck,  and  win  me  so  to  mingle 
In  the  sweet  depth  of  woven  caresses. 
And  our  faint  limbs  wei*e  intertwined,  — 
Alas  !  the  unquiet  life  did  tingle 

Fix)m  mine  own  heaii;  through  eveiy  vein, 
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Like  a  captive  in  dreams  of  liberty, 

Who  beats  the  walls  of  his  stony  cell. 

But  his,  it  seemed  already  free, 

Like  the  shadow  of  fire  surrounding  me  ! 

On  my  faint  eyes  and  limbs  did  dwell 

That  spirit  as  it  passed,  till  soon  — 

As  a  frail  cloud  wandering  o^er  the  moon. 

Beneath  its  light  invisible. 

Is  seen  when  it  folds  its  gray  wings  again 

To  alight  on  midnight's  dusky  plain  — 

I  lived  and  saw,  and  the  gathering  soul 

Passed  from  beneath  that  strong  control, 

And  I  fell  on  a  life  which  was  sick  with  fear 

Of  all  the  woe  that  now  I  bear. 

Amid  a  bloomless  myrtle  wood, 

On  a  green  and  sea-girt  promontory 

Not  far  from  where  we  dwelt,  there  stood, 

Li  record  of  a  sweet  sad  story, 

An  altar  and  a  temple  bright 

Circled  by  steps,  and  o'er  the  gate 

Was  sculptured,  "  To  Fidelity ; " 

And  in  the  shrine  an  image  sate 

All  veiled ;  but  there  was  seen  the  light 

Of  smiles  which  faintly  could  express 

A  mingled  pain  and  tenderness 

Through  that  ethereal  di'apery. 

The  left  hand  held  the  head,  the  right  — 

Beyond  the  veil,  beneath  the  skin, 

You  might  see  the  nerves  quivering  within  — 

Was  forcing  the  point  of  a  barbed  dart 

Into  its  side-convulsing  heart. 

An  unskilled  hand,  yet  one  informed 
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With  genius,  had  the  marble  warmed 

With  that  pathetic  life.    This  tale 

It  told :  A  dog  had  from  the  sea, 

When  the  tide  was  raging  fearfully, 

Dragged  Lionel's  mother,  weak  and  pale. 

Then  died  beside  her  on  the  sand. 

And  she  that  temple  thence  had  planned  ; 

But  it  was  Lionel's  own  hand 

Had  wrought  the  image.     Each  new  moon 

That  lady  did,  in  this  lone  fane, 

The  rites  of  a  religion  sweet 

Whose  god  was  in  her  heart  and  brain. 

The  seasons'  loveliest  flowers  were  strewn 

On  the  marble  floor  beneath  her  feet. 

And  she  brought  crowns  of  sea-buds  white 

Whose  odor  is  so  sweet  and  faint, 

And  weeds,  like  branching  chrysolite. 

Woven  in  devices  fine  and  quaint ; 

And  tears  from  her  brown  eyes  did  stain 

The  altar ;  need  but  look  upon 

That  dying  statue,  fair  and  wan. 

If  tears  shoidd  cease,  to  weep  again ; 

And  rare  Arabian  odors  came. 

Through  the  myrtle  copses,  steaming  thence 

From  the  hissing  frankincense, 

Whose  smoke,  wool-white  as  ocean  foam. 

Hung  in  dense  flocks  beneath  the  dome  — 

That  ivory  dome,  whose  azure  night 

With  golden  stars,  like  heaven,  was  bright 

O'er  the  split  cedar's  pointed  flame  ; 

And  the  lady's  haq)  would  kindle  there 

The  melody  of  an  old  air. 

Softer  than  sleep ;  the  villagers 
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Mixed  their  religion  up  with  hers, 
And,  as  they  listened  round,  shed  tears. 

One  eve  he  led  me  to  this  fane. 
Daylight  on  its  last  purple  cloud 
Was  lingering  gray,  and  soon  her  strain 
The  nightingale  began  ;  now  loud, 
CHmbi;gindrclesTe;rindlesssl^^ 
Now  dying  music  ;  suddenly 
'Tis  scattered  in  a  thousand  notes  ; 
And  now  to  the  hushed  ear  it  floats 
Like  field-smells  known  in  infancy, 
Then,  failing,  soothes  the  air  again. 
We  sate  within  that  temple  lone, 
Pavilioned  roimd  with  Parian  stone ; 
His  mother's  harp  stood  near,  and  oft 
I  had  awakened  music  soft 
Amid  its  wires ;  the  nightingale 
Was  pausing  in  her  heaven-taught  tale. 
"  Now  drain  the  cup,"  said  Lionel, 
*"  Which  the  poet-bird  has  crowned  so  well 
With  the  wine  of  her  bright  and  liquid  song  I 
Heard'st  thou  not  sweet  words  among 
That  heaven-resounding  minstrelsy  ? 
Heard'st  thou  not  that  those  who  die 
Awake  in  a  world  of  ecstasy  ? 
That  love,  when  limbs  are  interwoven, 
And  sleep,  when  the  night  of  life  is  cloven. 
And  thought,  to   the  world's  dim   boundaries 

dinging, 
And  music,  when  one  beloved  is  singing, 
Is  death  ?    Let  us  drain  right  joyously 
The  cup  which  the  sweet  bird  fills  for  me." 
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He  paused,  and  to  mv  lips  he  bent 
His  own ;  like  spirit  his  words  went 
Throng  all  my  limbs  with  the  speed  of  fire ; 
And  his  keen  eves,  glittering  through  mine. 
Filled  me  with  the  flame  divine 
Which  in  their  orbs  was  burning  &r. 
Like  the  light  of  an  unmeasured  star 
In  the  sky  of  midnight  dark  and  deep ; 
Yes«  *twas  his  soul  that  did  inspire 
Sounds  which  my  skill  could  ne'er  awaken ; 
And  first,  I  felt  my  fingers  sweep 
The  harp,  and  a  lo'ng  quivering  ciy 
Burst  from  my  lips  in  symphony  ; 
The  dusk  and  solid  air  was  shaken, 
As  swift  and  swifter  the  notes  came 
From  my  touch,  that  wandered  like  quick  flame, 
And  from  my  bosom,  laboring 
With  some  unutterable  thing. 
The  awful  sound  of  my  own  voice  made 
My  faint  lips  tremble  ;  in  some  mood 
Of  wordless  thought  Lionel  stood  * 

J     So  pale,  that  even  beside  his  cheek 
The  snowy  column  from  its  shade 
Caught  whiteness :  yet  his  countenance, 
Eaised  upwaixl,  burned  with  radiance 
Of  spirit-piercing  joy  whose  light. 
Like  the  moon  struggling  through  the  night 
Of  whirlwind-rifted  clouds,  did  break 
With  beams  that  might  not  be  confined. 
I  paused,  but  soon  his  gestures  kindled 
New  power,  as  by  the  moving  wind 
The  waves  are  lifted  ;  and  my  song 
To  low  soft  notes  now  changed  and  dwindled, 
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And,  from  the  twinkling  wires  among, 
My  languid  fingers  drew  and  flung 
Circles  of  life-dissolving  sound, 
Yet  faint ;  in  aery  rings  they  bound 
My  Lionel,  who,  as  every  strain 
Grew  fainter  but  more  sweet,  his  mien 
Sunk  with  the  sound  relaxedly ; 
And  slowly  now  he  turned  to  me. 
As  slowly  faded  from  his  face 
That  awful  joy ;  with  look  serene 
He  was  soon  drawn  to  my  embrace. 
And  my  wild  song  then  died  away 
In  murmurs ;  words  I  dare  not  say 
We  mixed,  and  on  his  lips  mine  fed 
Till  they  methought  felt  still  and  cold. 
"  What  is  it  with  thee,  love  ?  "    I  said  ; 
No  word,  no  look,  no  motion  !  yes, 
There  was  a  change,  but  spare  to  guess, 
Nor  let  that  moment's  hope  be  told. 
I  looked,  —  and  knew  that  he  was  dead ; 
And  fell,  as  the  eagle  on  the  plain 
Falls  when  life  deserts  her  brain, 
And  the  mortal  lightning  is  veiled  again. 

Oh,  that  I  were  now  dead !  but  such  — 
Did  they  not,  love,  demand  too  mucli, 
Those  dying  murmurs  ?  —  he  forbade. 
Oh,  that  I  once  again  were  mad ! 
And  yet,  dear  Rosalind,  not  so. 
For  I  would  live  to  share  thy  woe. 
Sweet  boy !  did  I  forget  thee  too  ? 

1168  trAo,  omit,  Rossetti. 
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Alas,  we  know  not  what  we  do 
When  we  speak  words. 

No  memory  more 
Is  in  my  mind  of  that  sea-shore. 
Madness  came  on  me,  and  a  troop 
Of  misty  shapes  did  seem  to  sit 
Beside  me,  on  a  vessel's  poop. 
And  the  clear  north  wind  was  driving  it. 
Then  I  heard  strange  tongues,  and  saw  strange 

flowers. 
And  the  stars  methought  grew  unlike  ours. 
And  the  azure  sky  and  the  stormless  sea 
Made  me  believe  that  I  had  died 
And  waked  in  a  world  which  was  to  me 
Drear  hell,  though  heaven  to  all  beside. 
Then  a  dead  sleep  fell  on  my  mind, 
Whilst  animal  life  many  long  years 
Had  rescued  from  a  chasm  of  tears ; 
And,  when  I  woke,  I  wept  to  find 
That  the  same  lady,  bright  and  wise. 
With  silver  locks  and  quick  bro\^'n  eyes. 
The  mother  of  my  Lionel, 
Had  tended  me  in  my  distress, 
And  died  some  months  before.     Nor  less 
Wonder,  but  far  more  peace  and  joy. 
Brought  in  that  hour  my  lovely  boy. 
For  through  that  trance  my  soul  had  well 
The  impress  of  thy  being  kept ; 
And  if  I  waked  or  if  I  slept. 
No  doubt,  though  memory  faithless  be, 

1208  whilst  II  which,  Forman  conj. 
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Thy  image  ever  dwelt  on  me ; 

And  thus,  O  Lionel,  like  thee 

Is  our  sweet  ehild.     'Tis  sure  most  strange 

I  knew  not  of  so  great  a  change 

As  that  which  gave  him  birth,  who  now 

Is  all  the  solace  of  my  woe. 

That  Lionel  great  wealth  had  left 
By  will  to  me,  and  that  of  all 
The  ready  lies  of  law  bereft 
My  child  and  me,  —  might  well  befall. 
But  let  me  think  not  of  the  scorn 
Which  from  the  meanest  I  have  borne. 
When,  for  my  child's  beloved  sake, 
I  mixed  with  slaves,  to  vindicate 
The  very  laws  themselves  do  make  ; 
Let  me  not  say  scorn  is  my  fate. 
Lest  I  be  proud,  suffering  the  same 
With  those  who  live  in  deathless  fame. 

She  ceased.  —  '^  Lo,  where  red  morning  through  the 

woods 
Is  burning  o'er  the  dew ! "  said  Eosalind. 
And  with  these  words  they  rose,  and  towards  the 

flood 
Of  the  blue  lake,  beneath  the  leaves,  now  wind 
With  equal  steps  and  fingers  intertwined. 
Thence  to  a  lonely  dwelling,  where  the  shore 
Is  shadowed  with  steep  rocks,  and  cypresses 
Cleave  with   their  dark  green   cones  the   silent 

skies 
And  with  their  shadows  the  clear  depths  below, 

1240  wood,  Rosaetti. 
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And  whei*e  a  little  terrace  from  its  bowers 
Of  blooming  myrtle  and  faint  lemon  flowers 
Scatters  its  sense-dissolving  fragrance  o'er 
The  liquid  marble  of  the  windless  lake  ; 
And  where  the  aged  forest's  limbs  look  hoar 
Under  the  leaves  which  their  green  garments  make. 
They  come.      'Tis  Helen's   home,  and  clean  and 

white, 
Like  one  which  tyrants  spai*e  on  our  own  land 
In  some  such  solitude  ;  its  casements  bright 
Shone  through  their  vine-leaves  in  the  morning  sun. 
And  even  within  'twas  scarce  like  Italy. 
And   when   she   saw  how   all  things  there  were 

planned 
As  in  an  English  home,  dim  memory 
Disturbed  poor  Rosalind ;  she  stood  as  one 
Whose  mind  is  where  his  body  cannot  be. 
Till  Helen  led  her  where  her  child  yet  slept. 
And  said,  "  Observe,  that  bi-ow  was  Lionel's, 
Those  lips  were  his,  and  so  he  ever  kept 
One  arm  in  sleep,  pillowing  his  head  with  it. 
You  cannot  see  his  eyes  —  they  are  two  wells 
Of  liquid  love.     Let  us  not  wake  him  yet." 
Rut  Rosalind  coidd  bear  no  more,  and  wept 
A  shower  of  burning  tears  which  fell  upon 
His  face,  and  so  his  opening  lashes  shone 
With  tears  unlike  his  own,  as  he  did  leap 
In  sudden  wonder  from  his  innocent  sleep. 

So  Rosalind  and  Helen  lived  together 
Thenceforth — changed  in  all  else,  yet  friends  again. 
Such  as  they  were,  when  o'er  the  mountain  heather 
They  wanderetl  in  their  youth  threugh  sim  and  rain. 
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And  after  many  years,  for  human  things 
Change  even  like  the  ocean  and  the  wind, 
Her  daughter  was  restored  to  Rosalind, 
And  in  their  circle  thence  some  visitings 
Of  joy  'mid  their  new  calm  would  intervene. 
A  lovely  child  she  was,  of  looks  serene. 
And  motions  which  o^er  things  indifferent  shed 
The  grace  and  gentleness  from  whence  they  came. 
And  Helen's  boy  grew  with  her,  and  they  fed 
From  the  same  flowers  of  thought,  until  each  mind 
Like  springs  which  mingle  in  one  flood  became  ; 
And  in  their  union  soon  their  parents  saw 
The  shadow  of  the  peace  denied  to  them. 
And  Rosalind  —  for  when  the  living  stem 
Is  cankered  in  its  heart,  the  tree  must  fall  — 
Died  ere  her  time ;  and  with  deep  grief  and  awe 
The  pale  survivors  followed  her  remains 
Beyond  the  region  of  dissolving  rains. 
Up  the  cold  mountain  she  was  wont  to  call 
Her  tomb  ;  and  on  Chiavenna's  precipice 
They  raised  a  pyramid  of  lasting  ice. 
Whose  polished  sides,  ere  day  had  yet  begun. 
Caught  the  first  glow  of  the  unrisen  sun. 
The   last,  when  it   had   sunk ;   and  through  the 

night 
The  charioteers  of  Arctos  wheeled  round 
Its  glittering  point,  as  seen  from  Helen's  home. 
Whose  sad  inhabitants  each  year  would  come, 
With  willing  steps  climbing  that  rugged  height, 
And  hang  long  locks  of  hair,  and  garlands  bound 
With   amaranth    flowers,   which,   in    the  dime's 

despite. 
Filled  the  f rore  air  with  unaccustomed  light ; 
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Such  flowera  as  in  the  wintry  memory  bloom 
Of  one  friend  left  adorned  that  frozen  tomb. 


Helen,  whose  spirit  was  of  softer  mould. 

Whose  sufferings  too  were  less,  death  slowlier  led 

Into  the  peace  of  his  dominion  cold. 

She  died  among  her  kindred,  being  old. 

And  know,  that  if  love  die  not  in  the  dead 

As  in  the  living,  none  of  mortal  kind 

Are  blessed  as  now  Helen  and  Rosalind. 


JULIAN  AND  MADDALO 


A  CONVERSATION 


Thb  mMdowa  with  fresh  >treMni,  the  bees  with  thyme, 
The  goats  with  the  greeu  leaves  of  hadding  Spring, 
Are  Mtursted  not— nor  Love  with  tesrs. 

ViioiL*s  OaUus. 
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PREFACE 

Count  Maddalo  is  a  Venetian  nobleman  of  ancient  fam- 
ily and  of  great  fortune,  who,  without  mixing  much  in  the 
society  of  his  coantrymen,  resides  chiefly  at  his  magnificent 
palace  in  that  city.  He  is  a  person  of  the  most  consummate 
genius,  and  capable,  if  he  would  direct  his  energies  to  such 
an  end,  of  becoming  the  redeemer  of  his  degraded  country. 
But  it  is  his  weakness  to  be  proud.  He  derives,  from  a 
comparison  of  his  own  extraordinary  mind  with  the  dwarfish 
intellects  that  surround  him,  an  intense  apprehension  of  the 
nothingness  of  human  life.  His  passions  and  his  powers  are 
incomparably  greater  than  those  of  other  men  ;  and,  instead 
of  the  latter  having  been  employed  in  curbing  the  former, 
they  have  mutually  lent  each  other  strength.  His  ambition 
preys  upon  itself,  for  want  of  objects  which  it  can  consider 
worthy  of  exertion.  I  say  that  Maddalo  is  proud,  because  I 
can  find  no  other  word  to  express  the  concentred  and  impa- 
tient feelings  which  consume  him  ;  but  it  is  on  his  own  hopes 
and  affections  only  that  he  seems  to  trample,  for  in  social 
life  no  human  being  can  be  more  gentle,  patient  and  unas-  /^ 
suming  than  Maddalo.  He  is  cheerful,  frank  and  witty. 
His  more  serious  conversation  is  a  sort  of  intoxication  ;  men 
are  held  by  it  as  by  a  spell.  He  has  travelled  much  ;  and 
there  is  an  inexpressible  charm  in  his  relation  of  his  adven- 
tures in  different  countries. 

Julian  is  an  Englishman  of  good  family,  passionately  at- 
tached to  those  philosophical  notions  which  assert  the  power 
of  man  over  his  own  mind,  and  the  immense  improvements 
of  which,  by  the  extinction  of  certain  moral  superstitions, 
human  society  may  be  yet  susceptible.  Without  concealing 
the  evil  in  the  world  he  is  forever  speculating  how  good 
may  be  made  superior.  He  is  a  complete  infidel  and  a 
scoffer  at  all  things  reputed  holy  ;  and  Maddalo  takes  a 
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wicked  pleasure  in  drawing  oat  his  taants  against  religifML 
What  Maddalo  thinks  on  these  matters  is  not  ezactlj  known. 
Julian,  in  spite  of  his  heterodox  opinions,  is  oonjeetnred  hj 
his  friends  to  possess  some  good  qualities.  How  far  this  is 
possible  the  pious  reader  will  determine.  Julian  is  rather 
serious. 

Of  the  Maniac  I  can  give  no  information.  He  seems,  bj 
his  own  account,  to  have  been  disappointed  in  loTe.  He  was 
evidently  a  very  cultivated  and  amiable  person  when  in  his 
right  senses.  His  story,  told  at  length,  might  be  like  many 
other  stories  of  the  same  kind.  The  unconnected  eTclama- 
tions  of  his  agony  will  perhaps  be  found  a  suffieiant  com- 
ment for  the  text  of  every  heart. 


JULIAN  AND  MADDALO 

A  CONVERSATION 

I  BODE  one  evening  with  Count  Maddalo 

Upon  the  bank  of  land  which  breaks  the  flow 

Of  Adria  towards  Venice.     A  bare  strand 

Of  hillocks,  heaped  from  ever-shifting  sand, 

Matted  with  thistles  and  amphibious  weeds, 

Such  as  from  earth's  embrace  the  salt  ooze  breeds, 

Is  this ;  an  uninhabited  sea-side. 

Which  the  lone  fisher,  when  his  nets  are  dried, 

Abandons ;  and  no  other  object  breaks 

The  waste  but  one  dwarf  tree  and  some  few  stakes 

Broken  and  unrepaired,  and  the  tide  makes 

A  narrow  space  of  level  sand  thereon. 

Where  'twas  our  wont  to  ride  while   day  went 

down. 
This  ride  was  my  delight.     I  love  all  waste 
AAd  solitary  places ;  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be  ; 
And  such  was  this  wide  ocean,  and  this  shore 
More  barren  than  its  billows ;  and  yet  more 
Than  all,  with  a  remembered  friend  I  love 
To  ride  as  then  I  rode ;  —  for  the  winds  drove 
The  living  spray  along  the  sunny  air 
Into  our  faces  ;  the  blue  heavens  were  bare. 
Stripped  to  their  depths  by  the  awakening  north ; 
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And  from  the  waves  sound  like  defight  broke  forth 
Harmonizing  with  solitude,  and  sent 
Into  our  hearts  aerial  merriment. 
r^  So,  as  we  rode,  we  talked ;  and  the  swift  thought. 
Winging  itself  with  laughter,  lingered  not. 
But  flew  from  brain   to  brain,  —  such  glee  was 

ours, 
Charged  with  light  memories  of  remembered  hours. 
None  slow  enough  for  sadness ;  till  we  came 
Homeward,  which  always  makes  the  spirit  tame. 
This  day  had  been  cheerful  but  cold,  and  now 
The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  wind  also. 
Our  talk  grew  somewhat  serious,  as  may  be 
Talk  interrupted  with  such  raillery 
As  mocks  itself,  because  it  cannot  scorn 
The  thoughts  it  would  extinguish.     'Twas  forlorn. 
Yet  pleasing ;  such  as  once,  so  poets  tell. 
The  dcA'ils  held  within  the  dales  of  Hell, 
Concerning  God,  freewill  and  destiny ; 
Of  all  that  earth  has  been,  or  yet  may  be. 
All  that  vain  men  imagine  or  believe, 
Or  hope  can  paint,  or  suflEering  may  achieve. 
We  descanted  ;  and  I  (for  ever  still 
Is  it  not  wise  to  make  the  best  of  ill  ?) 
Argued  against  despondency,  but  pride 
Made  my  companion  take  the  darker  side. 
The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 
Had  struck,  methinks,  his  eagle  spirit  blind 
By  gazing  on  its  own  exceeding  light. 
Meanwhile  the  sim  paused  ere  it  should  alight, 
Over  the  horizon  of  the  mountains.     Oh, 

45  may.  Hunt  >LS.  |i  can,  Mrs.  Shelley,  1S24. 
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How  beautiful  is  sunset,  when  the  glow 

Of  Heaven  descends  upon  a  land  like  thee, 

Thou  Paradise  of  exiles,  Italy  I 

Thy  mountains,  seas  and  vineyards  and  the  towers 

Of  cities  they  encircle  !  —  It  was  ours 

To  stand  on  thee,  beholding  it ;  and  then. 

Just  where  we  had  dismounted,  the  Count's  men 

Were  waiting  for  us  with  the  gondola. 

As  those  who  pause  on  some  delightful  way 

Though  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we  stood  ^  A- 

Looking  upon  the  evening,  and  the  flood, 

Which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore. 

Paved  with  the  image  of  the  sky.     The  hoar 

And  aery  Alps  towards  the  north  appeared, 

Through  mist,  an  heaven-sustaining  bulwark  reared 

Between  the  east  and  west ;  and  half  the  sky 

Was  roofed  with  clouds  of  rich  emblazonry. 

Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  still  grew 

Down  the  steep  west  into  a  wondrous  hue 

Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the  rent 

Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  his  descent 

Among  the  many-folded  hills.     They  were 

Those  famous  Euganean  hills,  which  bear. 

As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbor  piles. 

The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peakfed  isles  ; 

And  then,  as  if  the  earth  and  sea  had  been 

Dissolved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 

Those  mountains  towering  as  from  waves  of  flame 

Around  the  vaporous  sun,  from  which  there  came 

The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 

Their  very  peaks  transparent.     "  Ere  it  fade," 

Said  my  companion,  "  I  will  show  you  soon 

A  better  station."     So,  o'er  the  lagune 
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We  glided  ;  and  from  that  funereal  bark 

I  leaned,  and  saw  the  city,  and  could  mark 

How  from  their  many  isles,  in  evening^s  gleam. 

Its  temples  and  its  palaces  did  seem 

Like  fabrics  of  enchantment  piled  to  Heaven. 

I  was  about  to  speak,  when  —     **  We  are  even 

Now  at  the  point  I  meant,"  said  Maddalo, 

And  bade  the  gondolicri  cease  to  row. 

^^  Look,  Julian,  on  the  west,  and  listen  well 

If  you  hear  not  a  deep  and  heavy  bell." 

I  looked,  and  saw  between  us  and  the  sun 

A  building  on  an  island,  —  such  a  one 

As  age  to  age  might  add,  for  uses  vile, 

A  windowless,  deformed  and  drear}'  pile ; 

And  on  the  top  an  open  tower,  where  hung 

A  bell,  which  in  the  radiance  swayed  and  swung ; 

We  could  just  hear  its  hoarse  and  iron  tongue ; 

The  broad  sun  sunk  behind  it,  and  it  tolled 

In  strong  and  black  relief.     *''  What  we  behold 

Shall  be  the  madhouse  aud  its  belfry  tower," 

Said  Maddalo  ;  "  and  ever  at  this  hour 

Those  who  may  cross  the  water  hear  that  bell. 

Which  calls  the  maniacs  each  one  from  his  cell 

To  ves]H»rs.''  — "As  nuich  skill  as  need  to  pray 

In  tlianks  or  ho]>c  for  their  dark  lot  have  they 

To  their  stern  Maker/'  I  replied.     '*  O  ho ! 

You  talk  as  in  years  past,"  said  Maddalo. 

"  'Tis  strange  men  change  not.    You  were  ever  still 

Among  Christ's  fl(K>k  a  jwrilous  infidel, 

A  wolf  for  the  meek  lambs  —  if  vou  can't  swim, 
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Beware  of  Providence."     I  looked  on  him, 

But  the  gay  smile  had  faded  in  his  eye,  — 

"  And  such,"  he  cried,  "  is  our  mortality ; 

And  this  must  be  the  emblem  and  the  sign 

Of  what  should  be  eternal  and  divine  ! 

And,  like  that  black  and  dreary  bell,  the  soul. 

Hung  in  a  heaven-illumined  tower,  must  toll 

Our  thoughts  and  our  desires  to  meet  below 

Round  the  rent  heart  and  pray  —  as  madmen  do 

For  what  ?  they  know  not,  till  the  night  of  death. 

As  sunset  that  strange  vision,  severeth 

Our  memory  from  itself,  and  us  from  all 

We  sought,  and  yet  were  baffled."     I  recall 

The  sense  of  what  he  said,  although  I  mar 

The  force  of  his  expressions.     The  broad  star 

Of  day  meanwhile  had  sunk  behind  the  hill, 

And  the  black  bell  became  invisible. 

And  the  red  tower  looked  gray,  and  all  between. 

The  churches,  ships  and  palaces  were  seen 

Huddled  in  gloom ;  into  the  purple  sea 

The  orange  hues  of  heaven  sunk  silently. 

We  hardly  spoke,  and  soon  the  gondola 

Conveyed  me  to  my  lodgings  by  the  way. 

The  following  mom  was  rainy,  cold,  and  dim. 
Ere  Maddalo  arose,  I  called  on  him. 
And  whilst  I  waited,  with  his  child  I  played. 
A  lovelier  toy  sweet  Nature  never  made  ; 
A  serious,  subtle,  wild,  yet  gentle  being, 
Graceful  without  design,  and  unforeseeing, 
With  eyes  —  oh,  speak  not  of  her  eyes  !  —  which 
seem 
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Twin  mirrors  of  Italian  heaven,  yet  gleam 
With  such  deep  meaning  as  we  never  see 
But  in  the  human  countenance.     With  me 
She  was  a  special  favorite  ;  I  had  nnrsed 
Her  fine  and  feeble  limbs  when  she  came  first 
To  this  bleak  world ;  and  she  yet  seemed  to  know 
On  second  sight  her  ancient  playfellow, 
Less  changed  than  she  was  by  six  months  or  so ; 
For,  after  her  first  shyness  was  worn  out. 
We  sate  there,  rolling  billiard  balls  about. 
When  the  Count  entered.     Salutations  past  — 
'^  The  words  you  spoke  last  night  might  well  have 

cast 
A  darkness  on  my  spirit.     If  man  be 
The  passive  thing  you  say,  I  should  not  see 
Much  harm  in  tlie  religions  and  old  saws, 
(Tliougli  I  may  never  o^vn  such  leaden  laws) 
Which  break  a  teachless  nature  to  the  yoke. 
Mine  is  anotlier  faith.''    Thus  much  I  spoke. 
And  noting  he  implied  not,  abided :     "  See 
This  lovely  child,  blithe,  innocent  and  free ; 
She  spends  a  happy  time  with  little  care. 
While  we  to  such  sick  thoughts  subjected  are 
As  came  on  vou  last  nijjht.     It  is  our  will 
That  thus  encliains  us  to  i>ermitted  ill. 
We  might  l>e  otherwise  ;  we  might  be  all 
We  dream  of  liappy,  high,  majestical. 
Where  is  the  love,  beauty  and  truth  we  seek. 
But  in  our  mind  ?  and  if  we  were  not  weak, 
Shoidd  we  be  less  in  deed  than  in  desire  ?  " 
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"  Ay,  if  we  were  not  weak  —  and  we  aspire 
How  vainly  to  be  strong  I  "  said  Maddalo ; 
"  You  talk  Utopia."     "  It  remains  to  know," 
I  then  rejoined,  *^  and  those  who  try  may  find 
How  strong  the  chains  are  which  our  spirit  bind ; 
Brittle  perchance  as  straw.     We  are  assured 
Much  may  be  conquered,  much  may  be  endured 
Of  what  degrades  and  crushes  us.    We  know 
That  we  have  power  over  ourselves  to  do 
And  suffer  —  what,  we  know  not  till  we  try ; 
But  something  nobler  than  to  live  and  die. 
So  taught  those  kings  of  old  philosophy. 
Who  reigned  before  religion  made  men  blind  ; 
And  those  who  suffer  with  their  suffering  kind 
Yet  feel  this  faith  religion."     "  My  dear  friend," 
Said  Maddalo,  ^^  my  judgment  will  not  bend 
To  your  opinion,  though  I  think  you  might 
Make  such  a  system  refutation-tight 
As  far  as  words  go.     I  knew  one  like  you. 
Who  to  this  city  came  some  months  ago. 
With  whom  I  argued  in  this  sort,  and  he 
Is  now  gone  mad,  —  and  so  he  answered  me,  — 
Poor  fellow  I  but  if  you  would  like  to  go. 
We'll  visit  him,  and  his  wild  talk  wiU  show 
How  vain  are  such  aspiring  theories." 
"  I  hope  to  prove  the  induction  otherwise. 
And  that  a  want  of  that  true  theory  stiU, 
Which  seeks  ^a  soul  of  goodness '  in  things  ill, 
Or  in  himself  or  others,  has  thus  bowed 
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His  being.     There  are  some  by  nature  proud, 
Who  patient  in  all  else  demand  but  this  — 
To  love  and  be  beloved  with  gentleness ; 
And,  being  scorned,  what  wonder  if  they  dk 
Some  living  death?  this  is  not  destiny 
But  man's  own  wilful  iU." 

As  thus  1  spoke. 
Servants  announced  the  gondola,  and  we 
Through  the  fast-falling  rain  and  high-wrought  sea 
Sailed  to  the  island  where  the  madhouse  stands. 
We  disembarked.     The  clap  of  tortured  hands. 
Fierce  yells  and  bowlings  and  lamentings  keen. 
And  laughter  where  complaint  had  merrier  been. 
Moans,    shrieks,    and    curses,   and    blaspheming 

prayers, 
Accosted  us.     We  climbed  the  oozy  stairs 
Into  an  old  courtyard.     I  heard  on  high. 
Then,  fragments  of  most  touching  melody. 
But  looking  up  saw  not  the  singer  there. 
Through  the  black  bars  in  the  tempestuous  air 
I  saw,  like  weeds  on  a  \*Teeked  palace  growing, 
Long  tangled  locks  flung  wildly  forth,  and  flowing, 
Of  those  who  on  a  sudden  were  beguiled 
Into  strange  silence,  and  looked  forth  and  smiled 
Hearing  sweet  sounds.    Then  I :   "  Methinks  there 

were 
A  cure  of  tliese  with  patience  and  kind  care. 
If  music  can  thus  move.     But  what  is  he. 
Whom  we  seek  here  ?  "     '*  Of  his  sad  history 
I  know  but  this,"  said  Maddalo  :  "  he  came 
To  Venice  a  dejected  man,  and  fame 
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Said  he  was  wealthy,  or  he  had  been  so. 

Some  thought  the  loss  of  fortune  wrought  him 

woe; 
But  he  was  ever  talking  in  such  sort 
As  you  do  —  far  more  sadly ;  he  seemed  hurt. 
Even  as  a  man  with  his  peculiar  wrong, 
To  hear  but  of  the  oppression  of  the  strong, 
Or  those  absurd  deceits  (I  think  with  you 
In  some  respects,  you  know)  which  carry  through 
The  exceUent  impostors  of  this  earth 
When  they  outface  detection.     He  had  worth, 
Poor  fellow  !  but  a  humorist  in  his  way." 
"  Alas,  what  drove  him  mad?  "   "  I  cannot  say ; 
A  lady  came  with  him  from  France,  and  when 
She  left  him  and  returned,  he  wandered  then 
About  yon  lonely  isles  of  desert  sand 
Till  he  grew  wild.     He  had  no  cash  or  land 
Remaining ;  the  police  had  brought  him  here ; 
Some  fancy  took  him  and  he  would  not  bear 
Removal ;  so  I  fitted  up  for  him 
Those  rooms  beside  the  sea,  to  please  his  whim. 
And    sent  him  busts    and   books    and   urns  for 

flowers. 
Which  had  adorned  his  life  in  happier  hours, 
And  instruments  of  music.     You  may  guess 
A  stranger  could  do  little  more  or  less 
For  one  so  gentle  and  unf ortimate  ; 
And  those  are  his  sweet  strains  which  charm  the 

weight 
From  madmen's  chains,  and  make  this  Hell  appear 
A  heaven  of  sacred  silence,  hushed  to  hear." 
'^  Nay,  this  was  kind  of  you  ;  he  had  no  claim, 
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As  the  world  says."    ^^  None  —  but  the  veiy  same 

Which  I  on  all  mankind^  were  I  as  he 

Fallen  to  such  deep  reverse.     His  melody 

Is  interrupted ;  now  we  hear  the  din 

Of  madmen,  shriek  on  shriek,  again  b^;in. 

Let  us  now  visit  him  ;  after  this  strain 

He  ever  communes  with  himself  again, 

And  sees  nor  hears  not  any."     Having  said 

These  words,  we  called  the  keeper,  and  he  led 

To  an  apartment  opening  on  the  sea. 

There  the  poor  wretch  was  sitting  moumfuUy 

Near  a  piano,  his  pale  fingers  twined 

One  with  the  other,  and  the  ooze  and  wind 

Rushed  through  an  open  casement,  and  did  sway 

His  hair,  and  starred  it  with  the  bi*ackish  spray ; 

His  head  was  leaning  on  a  music-book, 

And  he  was  muttering,  and  his  lean  limbs  shook  ; 

His  lips  were  pi^essed  against  a  folded  leaf. 

In  hue  too  beautiful  for  health,  and  grief 

Smiled  in  their  motions  as  they  lay  apart. 

As  one  who  wrought  from  his  own  fervid  heart 

The  eloquence  of  passion,  soon  he  raised 

His  sad  meek  face,  and  eyes  lustrous  and  glazed. 

And   spoke  —  sometimes   as  one  who  wrote,  and 

thought 
His  words  might  move  some  heart  that  heeded  not. 
If  sent  to  distant  lands ;  and  then  as  one 
Reproaching  deeds  never  to  be  undone 
With  wondering  self-compassion  ;  then  his  speech 
Was  lost  in  g^ef,  and  then  his  words  came  each 
Unmodulated,  cold,  expressionless, 
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But  that  from  one  jarred  accent  you  might  guess 
It  was  despair  made  them  so  uniform ; 
And  all  the  while  the  loud  and  gusty  storm 
Hissed  through  the  window,  and  we  stood  behind 
Stealing  his  accents  from  the  envious  wind 
Unseen.     I  yet  remember  what  he  said 
Distinctly ;  such  impression  his  words  made. 

"  Month  after  month,"  he  cried,  "  to  bear  this  load, 
And,  as  a  jade  urged  by  the  whip  and  goad. 
To  drag  life  on  —  which  like  a  heavy  chain 
Lengthens  behind  with  many  a  link  of  pain  !  — 
And  not  to  speak  my  grief  —  oh,  not  to  dare 
To  give  a  human  voice  to  my  despair. 
But  live,  and  move,  and,  wretched  thing  I  smile  on 
As  if  I  never  went  aside  to  groan  ; 
And  wear  this  mask  of  falsehood  even  to  those 
Who  are  most  dear —  not  for  my  own  repose  — 
Alas,  no  scorn  or  pain  or  hate  could  be 
So  heavy  as  that  falsehood  is  to  me  ! 
But  that  I  cannot  bear  more  altered  faces 
Than  needs  must  be,  more  changed  and  cold  em- 
braces. 
More  misery,  disappointment  and  mistrust 
To  own  me  for  their  father.     Would  the  dust 
Were  covered  in  upon  my  body  now  I 
That  the  life  ceased  to  toil  within  my  brow  I 
And  then  these  thoughts  would  at  the  least  be  fled  ; 
Let  us  not  fear  such  pain  can  vex  the  dead. 

"  What  Power  delights  to  torture  us  ?    I  know 
That  to  myself  I  do  not  wholly  owe 
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What  now  I  suffer,  though  in  part  I  may. 

Alas !  none  strewed  sweet  flowers  upon  the  way 

Where,  wandering  heedlessly,  I  met  pale  Pain, 

My  shadow,  which  will  leave  me  not  again. 

If  I  have  erred,  there  was  no  joy  in  error, 

But  pain  and  insult  and  unrest  and  terror  ; 

I  have  not,  as  some  do,  bought  penitence 

With  pleasure,  and  a  dark  yet  sweet  offence ; 

For  then  —  if  love  and  tenderness  and  truth 

Had  overlived  hope's  momentary  youth. 

My  creed  should  have  redeemed  me  from  repent- 

hig; 
But  loathed  scorn  and  outrage  unrelenting 
Met  love  excited  by  far  other  seeming 
Until  the  end  was  gained ;  as  one  from  dreaming 
Of  sweetest  peace,  I  woke,  and  foimd  my  state 
Such  as  it  is  — 

"  O  Thou,  my  spirit's  mate  I 
Who,  for  thou  art  coiiipassiouate  and  wise, 
Wouldst  pity  me  from  thy  most  gentle  eyes 
If  this  sad  WTiting  thou  shouldst  ever  see  — 
My  secret  groans  must  be  unheard  by  thee  ; 
Thou  wouldst  weep  tears  bitter  as  blootl  to  know 
Thy  lost  friemVs  incommunicable  woe. 

*'  Ye  few  by  whom  my  nature  has  been  weighed 
In  friendship,  let  me  not  that  name  degrade 
By  placing  on  your  heai*ts  the  secret  load 
Which  crushes  mine  to  dust.     There  is  one  itxad 
To  peace,  and  that  is  truth,  which  follow  ye  ! 
Love  sometimes  leads  astray  to  misery. 
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Yet  think  not,  though  subdued  —  and  I  may  well 

Say  that  I  am  subdued  —  that  the  full  hell 

Within  me  would  infect  the  untainted  breast 

Of  sacred  Nature  with  its  own  unrest ; 

As  some  perverted  beings  think  to  find 

In  scorn  or  hate  a  medicine  for  the  mind 

Which  scorn  or  hate  have  wounded — oh,  how 

vain! 
The  dagger  heals  not,  but  may  rend  again ! 
Believe  that  I  am  ever  still  the  same 
In  creed  as  in  resolve  ;  and  what  mav  tame 
My  heart  must  leave  the  understanding  free. 
Or  all  would  sink  in  this  keen  agony ; 
Nor  dream  that  I  will  join  the  vulgar  cry  ; 
Oi"  with  my  silence  sanction  tyranny  ; 
Or  seek  a  mementos  shelter  from  my  pain 
In  any  madness  which  the  world  calls  gain. 
Ambition  or  revenge  or  thoughts  as  stern 
As  those  which  make  me  what  I  am ;  or  turn 
To  avarice  or  misanthropy  or  lust. 
Heap  on  me  soon,  O  grave,  thy  welcome  dust  I 
Till  then  the  dungeon  may  demand  its  prey, 
And  Poverty  and  Shame  may  meet  and  say. 
Halting  beside  me  on  the  public  way, 
*  That  love-devoted  youth  is  ours  ;  let's  sit 
Beside  him  ;  he  may  live  some  six  mouths  yet/ 
Or  the  red  scaffold,  as  our  country  bends. 
May  ask  some  willing  victim ;  or  yc,  friends, 
May  fall  under  some  sorrow,  which  this  heart 
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Or  hand  may  share  or  vanquish  or  avert ; 
I  am  prepared  —  in  truth,  with  no  proud  joy. 
To  do  or  suffer  aught,  as  when  a  boy 
I  did  devote  to  justice  and  to  love 
My  nature,  worthless  now ! — 

^  I  must  remove 
A  veil  from  my  pent  mind.     'Tis  torn  aside ! 

0  pallid  as  Death's  dedicated  bride. 

Thou  mockery  which  art  sitting  by  my  side. 
Am  I  not  wan  like  thee  ?  at  the  grave's  call 

1  haste,  invited  to  thy  wedding-ball. 

To  greet  the  ghastly  paramour  for  whom 

Thou  hast  deserted  me  —  and  made  the  tomb 

Thy  bridal  bed  —  but  I  beside  your  feet 

Will  lie  and  watch  ye  from  my  winding-sheet  — 

Thus  —  wide-awake  though  dead  —  yet  stay,  oh, 

stay  I 
Go  not  so  soon  —  I  know  not  what  I  say  — 
Hear  but  my  reasons  —  I  am  mad,  I  fear, 
My  fancy  is  o'erwrought  —  thou  art  not  here ; 
Pale  art  thou,  'tis  most  true  —  but  thou  art  gone. 
Thy  work  is  finished  —  I  am  left  alone. 

"  Nay,  was  it  I  who  wooed  thee  to  this  breast. 
Which  like  a  serpent  thou  envenomest 
As  in  repapnent  of  the  warmth  it  lent  ? 
Didst  thou  not  seek  me  for  thine  own  content  ? 
Did  not  thy  love  awaken  mine  ?     I  thought 
That  thou  wei*t  she  who  said  '  You  kiss  me  not 
Ever  ;  I  fear  voii  do  not  love  me  now  — 
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In  truth  I  loved  even  to  my  overthrow 

Her  who  would  fain  forget  these  words ;   but  they 

Cling  to  her  mind,  and  cannot  pass  away. 

'^  You  say  that  I  am  proud  —  that  when  I  speak 
My  lip  is  tortured  with  the  wrongs  which  break 
The  spirit  it  expresses.  —  Never  one 
Humbled  himself  before,  as  I  have  done ! 
Even  the  instinctive  worm  on  which  we  tread 
Turns,  though  it  woimd  not  —  then  with  prostrate 

head 
Sinks  in  the  dust  and  writhes  like  me  —  and  dies  ? 
No :  wears  a  living  death  of  agonies  ! 
As  the  slow  shadows  of  the  pointed  grass 
Mark  the  eternal  periods,  his  pangs  pass. 
Slow,  ever-moving,  making  moments  be 
As  mine  seem,  —  each  an  immortality  ! 

"  That  you  had  never  seen  me  —  never  heard 
My  voice,  and  more  than  all  had  ne'er  endured 
The  deep  pollution  of  my  loathed  embrace  — 
That  your  eyes  ne'er  had  lied  love  in  my  face  — 
That,  like  some  maniac  monk,  I  had  torn  out 
The  nerves  of  manhood  by  their  bleeding  root 
With  mine  own  quivering  fingers,  so  that  ne'er 
Our  hearts  had  for  a  moment  mingled  there 
To  disunite  in  horror  —  these  were  not 
With    thee   like   some    suppressed    and    hideous 

thought 
Which  flits  athwart  our  musings  but  can  find 
No  rest  within  a  pure  and  gentle  mind ; 
Thou  sealedst  them  with  many  a  bare  broad  word, 

417  kU,  Himt  MS.  II  Us,  Mn.  Shelley,  1824. 
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And  sear'dst  my  memory  o'er  them,  —  for  I  heard 
And  can  forget  not ;  —  they  were  ministered 
One  after  one,  those  curses.     Mix  them  up 
Like  self-destroying  poisons  in  one  cup, 
And  they  will  make  one  blessing,  which  thou  ne'er 
Didst  imprecate  for  on  me,  —  death. 

"  It  were 
A  cruel  punishment  for  one  most  cruel. 
If  such  can  love,  to  make  that  love  the  fuel 
Of  the  mind's  hell  —  hate,  scorn,  remorse,  despair ; 
But  me,  whose  heart  a  stranger's  tear  might  wear 
As  water-drops  the  sandy  fountain-stone. 
Who  loved  and  pitied  all  things,  and  could  moan 
For  woes  which  others  hear  not,  and  could  see 
The  absent  with  the  glance  of  fantasy. 
And  with  the  poor  and  trampled  sit  and  weep. 
Following  the  ca2>tive  to  his  dungeon  deep ; 
Me  —  who  am  as  a  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep 
The  else  unfelt  oppressions  of  this  earth. 
And  was  to  thee  the  flame  ujwn  thy  hearth. 
When  all  beside  was  cold  :  —  that  thou  on  me 
Shoiddst  rain  these  plagues  of  blistering  agony ! 
Such  curses  are  from  lips  once  eloquent 
With  love's  too  partial  praise  I     Let  none  relent 
Who  intend  deeds  too  dreadful  for  a  name 
Henceforth,  if  an  exami)le  for  the  same 
They  seek :  —  for  thou  on  me  look'dst  so,  and  so  — 
And  didst  speak  thus  —  and  thus.     I  live  to  show 
How  much  men  bear  and  die  not  I 
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For  both  our  wretched  sakes,  — for  thine  the  most 
Who  f  eelest  already  all  that  thou  hast  lost 
Without  the  power  to  wish  it  thine  again  ; 
And  as  slow  years  pass,  a  funereal  train, 
Each  with  the  ghost  of  some  lost  hope  or  friend 
Following  it  like  its  shadow,  wilt  thou  bend 
No  thought  on  my  dead  memory  ? 

^  Alas,  lovel 
Fear  me  not  —  against  thee  I  would  not  move 
A  finger  in  despite.     Do  I  not  live 
That  thou  mayst  have  less  bitter  cause  to  grieve  ? 
I  give  thee  tears  for  scorn,  and  love  for  hate ; 
And  that  thy  lot  may  be  less  desolate 
Than  his  on  whom  thou  tramplest,  I  refrain 
From  that  sweet  sleep  which  medicines  all  pain. 
Then,  when  thou  speakest  of  me,  never  say 
'  He  could  forgive  not.'     Here  I  cast  away 
All  human  passions,  all  revenge,  all  pride ; 
I  think,  speak,  act  no  ill ;  I  do  but  hide 
Under  these  words,  like  embers,  every  spark 
Of  that  which  has  consumed  me.     Quick  and  dark 
The  grave  is  yawning  —  as  its  roof  shall  cover 
My  limbs  with  dust  and  worms  under  and  over. 
So  let  Oblivion  hide  this  gi-ief  —  the  air 
Closes  upon  my  accents  as  despair 
Upon  my  heart  —  let  death  ujwn  despair !  " 

He  ceased,  and  overcome  leant  back  awhile ; 
Then  rising,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
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Went  to  a  sofa,  and  lay  down,  and  slept 

A  heavy  sleep,  and  in  his  dreams  he  wept, 

And  muttered  some  famiUar  name,  and  we 

Wept  without  shame  in  his  society. 

I  think  I  never  was  impressed  so  much ; 

The  man  who  were  not  must    have    lacked    a 

touch 
Of  human  nature.  —  Then  we  lingered  not. 
Although  our  argument  was  quite  forgot ; 
But,  calling  the  attendants,  went  to  dine 
At  Maddalo's ;  yet  neither  cheer  nor  wine 
Could  give  us  spirits,  for  we  talked  of  him 
And  nothing  else,  till  dayUght  made  stars  dim  ; 
And  we  agreed  his  was  some  dreadful  ill 
Wrought  on  him  boldly,  yet  unspeakable. 
By  a  dear  friend ;  some  deadly  change  in  love 
Of  one  vowed  deeply,  which  he  dreamed  not  of ; 
For  whose  sake  he,  it  seemed,  had  fixed  a  blot 
Of  falsehood  on  his  mind  which  flourished  not 
But  in  the  light  of  all-beholding  truth ; 
And  having  stamped  this  canker  on  his  youth 
She  had  abandoned  him  —  and  how  much  more 
Might  be  his  woe,  we  guessed  not ;  he  had  store 
Of  friends  and  fortune  once,  as  we  could  guess 
From  his  nice  habits  and  his  gentleness ; 
These  were  now  lost  —  it  were  a  grief  indeed 
If  he  had  changed  one  unsustaining  reed 
For  all  that  such  a  man  might  else  adorn. 
The  colors  of  his  mind  seemed  yet  unworn  ; 
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For  the  wild  language  of  his  grief  was  high  — 

Such  as  in  measure  were  called  poetry. 

And  I  remember  one  remark  which  then 

Maddalo  made.    He  said  —  *^  Most  wretched  men 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 

They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.'' 

If  I  had  been  an  unconnected  man, 

I,  from  this  moment,  should  have  formed  some  plan 

Never  to  leave  sweet  Venice,  —  for  to  me 

It  was  delight  to  ride  by  the  lone  sea ; 

And  then  the  town  is  silent  —  one  may  write 

Or  read  in  gondolas  by  day  or  night. 

Having  the  little  brazen  lamp  alight. 

Unseen,  uninterrupted ;  books  are  there. 

Pictures,  and  easts  from  all  those  statues  fair 

Which  were  twin-born  with  poetry,  and  all 

We  seek  in  towns,  with  little  to  recall 

Regrets  for  the  green  country.     I  might  sit 

In  Maddalo^s  great  palace,  and  his  wit 

And  subtle  talk  would  cheer  the  winter  night 

And  make  me  know  myself,  and  the  firelight 

Would  flash  upon  our  faces,  till  the  day 

Might  dawn  and  make  me  wonder  at  my  stay. 

But  I  had  friends  in  London  too.     The  chief 

Attraction  here  was  that  I  sought  relief 

From  the  deep  tenderness  that  maniac  A^Tought 

Within  me  —  'twas  perhaps  an  idle  thought, 

But  I  imagined  that  if  day  by  day 

I  watched  liini,  and  but  seldom  went  away. 

And  studied  all  the  beatings  of  his  heart 
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With  zeal,  as  men  study  some  stubborn  art 
For  their  own  good,  and  could  by  patience  find 
An  entrance  to  the  caverns  of  his  mind, 
I  might  reclaim  him  from  this  dark  estate. 
In  fiiendships  I  had  been  most  fortunate. 
Yet  never  saw  I  one  whom  I  woidd  call 
More  willingly  my  friend ;  and  this  was  all 
Accomplished  not ;  such  dreams  of  baseless  good 
Oft  come  and  go  in  crowds  and  solitude 
And  leave  no  trace,  —  but  what  I  now  designed 
Made,  for  long  years,  impression  on  my  mind. 
The  following  morning,  urged  by  my  affairs, 
I  left  bright  Venice. 

After  many  years, 
And  many  changes,  I  returned ;  the  nag^§ 
Of  Venice,  and  its  aspect,  was  the  saitfe ; 
But  Maddalo  was  travelling  far  away 
Among  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
His  dog  was  dead.     His  child  had  now  become 
A  woman ;  such  as  it  has  been  my  doom 
To  meet  with  few,  a  wonder  of  this  earth, 
Where  there  is  little  of  transcendent  worth, 
Like  one  of  Shakespeare's  women.     Kindly  she, 
And  with  a  manner  beyond  courtesy. 
Received  her  father's  friend  ;  and,  when  I  asked 
Of  the  lorn  maniac,  she  her  memory  tasked, 
And  told,  as  she  had  heard,  the  mournful  tale : 
"  That  the  poor  sufferer's  health  began  to  fail 
Two  years  from  my  departure,  but  that  then 
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The  lady,  who  had  left  him,  came  again. 
Her  mien  had  been  imperious,  but  she  now 
Looked  meek  —  perhaps  remorse  had  brought  her 

low. 
Her  coming  made  him  better,  and  they  stayed 
Together  at  my  father's  —  for  I  played 
As  I  remember  with  the  lady's  shawl ; 
I  might  be  six  years  old — but  after  all 
She  left  him."     "  Why,  her  heart  must  have  been 

tough. 
How  did  it  end  ?  "     ^^  And  was  not  this  enough  ? 
They  met  —  they  parted."     "  Child,  is  there  no 

more  ?  " 
^^  Something  within  that  interval  which  bore 
The  stamp  of  tchy  they  parted,  how  they  met ; 
Yet  if  thine  aged  eyes  disdain  to  wet 
Those  wrinkled  cheeks  with  youth's  remembered 

tears, 
Ask  me  no  more,  but  let  the  silent  years 
Be  closed  and  cered  over  their  memory, 
As  yon  mute  marble  where  their  corpses  lie." 
I  urged  and  questioned  still ;  she  told  me  how 
All  happened  —  but  the  cold  world  shall  not  know. 

611  Yet  II  But,  Uunt  MS.  oanceUed. 
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PREFACE 

The  Greek  tragic  writers,  in  selecting  as  their  snbjeot  any 
portion  of  their  national  history  or  mythology,  employed  in 
their  treatment  of  it  a  certain  arbitrary  discretion.  They 
by  no  means  conceived  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
common  interpretation  or  to  imitate  in  story  as  in  title  their 
rivals  and  predecessors.  Such  a  system  would  have  amounted 
to  a  resignation  of  those  claims  to  preference  over  their  com- 
petitors which  incited  the  composition.  The  Ag^memnonian 
story  was  exhibited  on  the  Athenian  theatre  with  as  many 
variations  as  dramas. 

I  have  presumed  to  employ  a  similar  license.  The  Pro^ 
metheus  Unbound  of  iEschylus  supposed  the  reconciliation  of 
Jupiter  with  his  victim  as  the  price  of  the  disclosure  of  the 
danger  threatened  to  his  empire  by  the  consummation  of  his 
marriage  with  Thetis.  Thetis,  according  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Peleus,  and  Prometheus, 
by  the  permission  of  Jupiter,  delivered  from  his  captivity  by 
Hercules.  Had  I  framed  my  story  on  this  model,  I  should 
have  done  no  more  than  have  attempted  to  restore  the  lost 
drama  of  .£schylus  ;  an  ambition  which,  if  my  preference  to 
this  mode  of  treating  the  subject  had  incited  me  to  cherish, 
the  recollection  of  the  high  comparison  such  an  attempt 
would  challenge  might  well  abate.  But,  in  truth,  I  was 
averse  from  a  catastrophe  so  feeble  as  that  of  reconciling 
^^iipHainpiQajidth Jhe  Oppressor  of  mankind.  Thej^ojal 
interestof.  th§L.f ahle»  which  is  so  powerfully  sustained  by  the 
sufferings  and  endurance  of  Prometheus,  would  be  annihi- 
laied  if  we  could  conceive  of  him  as  unsaying  his  high  Ian- 
ffoage  ftnd  quailing  before  his  successful  and  perfidious 
iMvefBftiy.  'I'he  only  "imaginary  being,  resembling  in  any 
degree^Kbmetheus,  is  Satan  ;  and  Prometheus  is,  in  my 
jodgment,  a  more  poetical  character  than  Satan,  because,  in 
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addition  to  coarage,  and  majesty,  and  firm  and  patient  op- 
position to  omnipotent  force,  he  is  susceptible  of  being  de- 
scribed as  exempt  from  the  taints  of  ambition,  envy,  revenge, 
and  a  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement,  whichy  in  the 
hero  of  Paradise  Lost,  interfere  with  the  interest  The  char- 
acter of  Satan  engenders  in  the  mind  a  pemicions  casuistry 
which  leads  us  to  weigh  his  faults  with  his  wrongs,  and  to 
excuse  the  former  because  the  latter  exceed  all  measure. 
In  the  minds  of  those  who  consider  that  magnificent  fiction 
with  a  religious  feeling  it  engenders  something  worse.  Bat 
Erometheus  is,  as  it  were,  the  type  of  the  highest  perfection 
of  moral  and  intellectual  nature  impelled  by  the  pureat  and 
the  truest  motives  to  the  best  and  noblest  ends. 

This  Poem  was  chiefly  written  jipon  the  mountainona 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  gladea 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees,  which  are  ex- 
tended in  ever  winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense  plat- 
forms and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the  air.  The  bright 
blue  sky  of  Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous  awakening 
spring  in  that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which 
it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxication,  were  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  drama. 

The  imagery  which  I  have  employed  will  be  f ound,  i^ 
many  instances,  to'  liave  been  drawn  from  the  operations  of  \ 
the  human  mind,  or  from  those  external  actions  Ky  which 
they  are  expressed.  This  is  unusual  in  modern  poetry, Id- 
though  Dante  and  Shakespeare  are  full  of  instances  of  the 
same  kind  ;  Dante  indeed  more  than  any  other  poet,  and 
with  greater  success.  But  the  Greek  poets,  as  writers  to 
whom  no  resource  of  awakening  the  sympathy  of  their  con- 
temporaries was  unknown,  were  in  the  habitual  use  of  this 
power ;  and  it  is  the  study  of  their  works  (since  a  higher 
merit  would  probably  be  denied  me)  to  which  I  am  willing 
that  my  readers  should  impute  this  singularity. 

One  word  is  due  in  candor  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
study  of  contemporary  writings  may  have  tinged  my  compo- 
sition, for  such  has  been  a  topic  of  censure  with  regard  to 
poems  far  more  popular,  and  indeed  more  deservedly  popu- 
lar, than  mine.     It  is  impossible  that  any  one,  who  inhahita 
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the  same  age  with  such  writers  as  those  who  stand  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  our  own,  can  oonscientioosly  assure  him- 
self that  his  huiguage  and  tone  of  thought  may  not  have 
been  modified  by  the  study  of  the  productions  of  those  ex- 
traordinary intellects.  It  is  true  that,  not  the  spirit  of  their 
genius,  but  the  forms  in  which  it  has  manifested  itself  are 
due  less  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  minds  than  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
minds  among  which  they  have  been  produced.  Thus  a  num- 
ber of  writers  possess  the  form,  whilst  they  want  the  spirit 
of  those  whom,  it  is  alleged,  they  imitate  ;  because  the 
former  is  the  endowment  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  latter  must  be  the  uncommunicated  lightning  of  their 
own  mind. 

The  peculiar  style  of  intense  and  comprehensive  imagery 
which  distinguishes  the  modem  literature  of  England  has 
not  been,  as  a  general  power,  the  product  of  the  imitation 
of  any  particular  writer.  The  mass  of  capabilities  remains 
at  every  period  materially  the  same  ;  the  circumstances 
which  awaken  it  to  action  perpetually  change.  If  England 
were  divided  into  forty  republics,  each  equal  in  population 
and  extent  to  Athens.  Uiere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that,  J^ 
under  institutiona  f^gf.  more  parfeflt  .thaiL. tbftSlBLiKl  Atb^ns, 
each  would  produce  philosophers  and  poets  equal  to  those 
who  (if  we  except  Shakespeare)  have  never  been  surpassed. 
We  owe  the  great  writers  of  the  gulden  age  of  our  litera- 
ture to  that  fervid  awakening  of  the  public  mind  which 
shook  to  dust  the  oldest  and  most  oppressive  form  of  the 
Christian  religion.  We  owe  Milton  to  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  same  spirit :  the  sacred  Milton  was,  let  it 
ever  be  remembered,  a  republican  and  a  bold  inquirer  into 
morals  and  religion.  The  preat  writers  of  our  own  age  are, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose,  the  companions  and  forerunners 
ck  some  unimagined  change  in  our  social  condition  or  the 
opinions  wmcnTsement  it.  The  cloud  of  mind  is  discharging 
i&r  oblleoied  lightning,  and  the  equilibrium  between  insti- 
tutions and  opinions  is  now  restoring  or  is  about  to  be  re- 
stored. 

At  to  imitation,  poetry  is  a  mimetic  art.    It  creates,  but 
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it  creates  by  ff^mKmAfion  ami  w>pww>ntadijt^p.  Ptetieal  sb- 
stractioDs  are  beautiful  and  new,  not  because  the  portioiis 
of  which  they  are  composed  had  no  previous  existenoe  in 
the  mind  of  man  or  in  Nature,  but  because  1^^^  ffhfth  P***" 
duced  by  their  combination  hw  flomffi  JJmtffllTgJMp  ^"^  ^*^llf^ 
ful  analogy  with  those  sources  of  ^motion  and  thom^t  rafl 
with  the  contemporary  condition  of  them.  One  great  poet 
is  a  masterpiece  of  Nature  which  another  not  only  ought  to 
study  but  must  study.  He  might  as  vrisely  and  as  easily 
determine  that  his  mind  should  no  longer  be  the  mirror  of 
all  that  is  lovely  in  the  visible  universe  as  exclude  from  his 
contemplation  the  beautiful  which  exists  in  the  writings  of  a 
great  contemporary.  The  pretence  of  doing  it  would  be  a 
presumption  in  any  but  the  greatest ;  the  effect,  even  in 
him,  would  be  strained,  unnatural  and  ineffectual.  A  poet 
is  the  combined  product  of  such  internal  powers  as  modify 
the  nature  of  others,  and  of  such  external  influences  as  ex- 
cite and  sustain  these  powers  ;  be  is  not  one,  but  both.  Every 
man's  mind  is,  in  this  resi>cet,  modified  by  all  the  objects  of 
Nature  and  art  ;  by  every  word  and  every  suggestion  which 
he  ever  admitted  to  act  upon  his  consciousness  ;  it  is  the 
mirror  upon  which  all  forms  are  reflected  and  in  which  they 
compose  one  form.  Poets,  not  otherwise  than  philosophers, 
painters,  sculptors  and  musicians,  are,  in  one  sense,  the  crea- 
tors, and,  in  another,  the  creations,  of  their  ag^.  From  this 
subjection  the  loftiest  do  not  escape.  There  is  a  similarity 
between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  between  ^^schylus  and  Euri- 
pides, between  Virgil  and  Horace,  between  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch, between  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  between  Dryden 
and  Po])c  ;  each  has  a  generic  resemblance  under  which 
their  specific  distinctions  are  arranged.  If  this  similarity  be 
the  result  of  imitation,  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I  have 
imitated. 

Let  this  opportunity  be  conceded  to  me  of  acknowledging 
that  I  have  wha^  a  Scotch  philosopher  characteristically 
terms  **  a  passion  for  reforming  the  world  : '"  what  passion 
incited  him  to  write  and  publish  his  book  he  omits  to  ex- 
plain. For  my  part  IJiad  rather  be  damned  with_Platoand 
Lord  Bacon  than  go  to  Heaven  with  Paley  and  Malthua. 
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I  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  dedicate  my  poetical 
compositions  solely  to  the  direct  enforcement  of  reform,  or 
that  I  consider  them  in  any  deg^e  as  containinff  y.  reaaoned 
system  on  the  theory  of  human  life.  Didactic  poetry  is  my 
abhorrence  ;  nothing  can  be  equally  well  expressed  in  prose 
that  is  not  tedious  and  supererogatory  in  verse.  TMy  purpose 
has  hitherto  been  simply  to  familiarize  ihfi  jiigUjLXfiSxifid 
imagination  of  the  more. .select  classes  of  poeticid  readers 
with  beautiful  idealisms  of  moral  excellence  ;  aware  that, 
until  the  mind  cannoVeVand'acI mire,  and  trust,  and  hope,  and"  ,_v^ 
endure,  reasoned  principles  of  moral  conduct  are  seeds  cast  ^ 

upon  IheTlughway  of  life  which  the  unconscious  passenger 
tramples  into  diisl,  althouglE  they  would  bear  the  harvest  o( 
his  hapBiBeaa*  Should  I  live  to  accomplish  what  I  purpose, 
that  is,  produce  a  systematical  history  of  what  appear  to  me  ^ 
to  be  the  g»»niiipft  <f>ioiip^n»jt  r,f  h^wi^^^  f^^\^fJ  let  not  the  ad- 
vocates of  Injustice  and  superstition  flatter  themselves  that  I 
should  take  ^schylus  rather  than  Plato  as  my  modeLf 

The  having  spoken  of  myself  with  unaffected  n«edom 
will  need  little  apology  with  the  candid  ;  and  let  the  uncan- 
did  consider  that  they  injure  me  less  than  their  own  hearts 
and  minds  by  misrepresentation.  Whatever  talents  a  per- 
son may  possess  to  amuse  and  instruct  others,  be  they  ever 
so  inconsiderable,  be  is  yet  bound  to  exert  them  :  if  his 
attempt  be  ineffectual,  let  the  punishment  of  an  unaccom- 
plished purpose  have  been  sufficient ;  let  none  trouble  them- 
selves to  heap  the  dust  of  oblivion  upon  his  efforts  ;  the  pile 
they  raise  will  betray  his  grave  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  unknown. 
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PBOMFTHKtrs.  Asia    '  '^' 
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Dkmogobgok.  Pamthba        >     Oceanides. 

JUPTTEB.  lONE 

The  Eabth.  The  Phantasm  of  Jupiteb 

OcEAK.  The  Spirit  of  the  Earth. 

Apollo.  The  Spirit  of  the  Moom.^ 

Mercury.  Spirits  of  the  Hours. 

Hercules.  Spirits-    Echoes.    Faums. 

Furies. 

1  The  Spirit  of  the  Moon,  Mrs.  SheUey,  1839>  ||  omit,  SheUey, 
1820. 


PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND 

ACT  I 

Scene,  a  Ravine  of  Icy  Rocks  in  the  Indian  CaucasuM.  Pso- 
METHBUB  is  discovered  bound  to  the  Precipice.  Pakthea  and 
loNE  €ire  seated  at  his  feet.  Time,  Night,  During  the  Scene 
morning  slowly  breaks. 

PROMETHEUS 

Monarch  of  Gods  and  Daemons,  and  all  Spirits 
But  One,  who  throng  those   bright  and   rolling 

worlds 
Which  Thou  and  I  alone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes  !  regard  this  Earth 
Made  multitudinous  with  thy  slaves,  whom  thou 
Bequitest  for  knee-worship,  prayer,  and  praise. 
And  toil,  and  hecatombs  of  broken  hearts. 
With  fear  and  self -contempt  and  barren  hope ; 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hate. 
Hast  thou  made  reign  and  trimnph,  to  thy  scorn, 
O'er  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  revenge. 
Three  thousand  years  of  slee{)-imsheltered  hours, 
And  moments  aye  divided  by  keen  pangs 
Till  they  seemed  yeais,  torture  and  solitude, 
Scorn  and  despair  —  these  are  mine  empire : 
More  glorious  far  than  that  wliich  thou  surveyest 
From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O  Mighty  God  I 
Almighty,  had  I  deigned  to  share  the  shame 
Of  thine  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here 

15  empire  \\  empery,  Forman,  oonj. 
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Nailed  to  this  wall  of  eagle-baffling  mountain. 
Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured ;  without  herb. 
Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape  or  sound  of  life. 
Ah  me !  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  forever ! 


y\ 


No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope  I    Yet  I  endure. 
I  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains  felt? 

ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
Has  it  not  seen  ?    The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm, 
/< Heavens  ever-changing  shadow,  spread  below. 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony? 
Ah  me  I  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  forever ! 

The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the  spears 
Of  their  moon-freezing  crystals ;  the  bright  chains 
Eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my  bones. 
Heaven's  winged  hound,  polluting  from  thy  lips 
,   His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 
My  heart ;  and  shapeless  sights  come  wandering 

The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream. 
Mocking  me;    and     the    Earthquake -fiends    are 

charged 
To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 
When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind ; 
While  from  their  loud  abysses  howling  throng 
The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 
Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with  keen  haiL 
And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night, 
Whether  one  breaks  the  hoar-frost  of  the  mom. 
Or  starry,  dim,  and  slow,  the  other  climbs 
The  leatlen-colored  east ;  for  then  they  lead 
The  \*'ingless,  crawling  hours,  one  among  whom  — 
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As  some   dark   Priest   hales   the    reluctant  vie-  )(' 

tim  — 
Shall  drag  thee,  cruel  King,  to  kiss  the  blood 
From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might  trample 

thee 
If  they  disdained  not  such  a  prostrate  slave. 
Disdain !    Ah,  no !  I  pity  thee.     What  ruin 
Will  hunt  thee    undefended   through    the    wide 

Heaven ! 
How  will  thy  soul,  cloven  to  its  depth  with  ter- 
ror. 
Grape  like  a  hell  within  !     I  speak  in  grief. 
Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more, 
As  then  ere  misery  made  me  wise.     The  curse 
Once  breathed  on  thee  I  would  recall.     Ye  Moun- 
tains, 
Whose  many-voicfed  Echoes,  through  the  mist 
Of  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  that  spell ! 
Ye  icy  Springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling  frost. 
Which  vibrated  to  hear  me,  and  then  crept 
Shuddering  through  India !    Thou  serenest  Air 
Through  which  the  Sun  walks  burning  without 

beams! 
And  ye  swift  Whirlwinds,  who  on  poised  wings 
Hung  mute  and  n^oveless  o'er  yon  hushed  abyss. 
As  thunder,  louder  than  your  own,  made  rock   ^v-- 
The  orbfed  world !     If  then  my  words  had  power. 
Though  I  am  changed  so  that  aught  evil  wish 
Is  dead  within ;  although  no  memory  be 
Of  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  lose  it  now ! 
What  was  that  curse  ?  for  ye  all  heard  me  speak. 

54  the,  omit,  Forman  conj. 
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FIRST  VOICE  :  from  the  Mountains 

Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  years 
O'er  the  Earthquake's  couch  we  stood  ; 

Oft,  as  men  convulsed  with  fears, 
We  trembled  in  our  multitude. 

SECOND  VOICE  :  from  the  Springg 

Thunderbolts  had  parched  our  water, 
We  had  been  stained  with  bitter  blood, 

And  had  run  mute,  'mid  shrieks  of  slaughter 
Through  a  city  and  a  solitude. 

THIRD  VOICE :  from  the  Air 

I  had  clothed,  since  Earth  uprose, 
Its  wastes  in  colors  not  their  own, 

And  oft  had  my  serene  repose 

Been  cloven  by  many  a  rending  groan. 

FOURTH  VOICE  :  from  the  Whirlwinds 

We  had  soared  beneath  these  mountains 
Unresting  ages ;  nor  had  thunder, 

Nor  yon  volcano's  flaming  fountains. 
Nor  any  power  above  or  under 
Ever  made  us  mute  with  wonder. 

FIRST   VOICE 

But  never  bowed  our  snowv  crest 

ft* 

As  at  the  voice  of  thine  unrest. 

SECOND   VOICE 

Never  such  a  sound  before 
To  the  Indian  waves  we  bore. 
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A  pilot  asleep  on  the  howling  sea 
Lieaped  up  from  the  deck  in  agony, 
And  heard,  and  cried,  "  Ah,  woe  is  me ! '' 
And  died  as  mad  as  the  wild  waves  be. 

THIRD  VOICE 

By  such  dread  words  from  Eai*th  to  Heaven 
My  still  realm  was  never  riven  ; 
When  its  wound  was  closed,  there  stood 
Darkness  o'er  the  day  like  blood. 

FOURTH   VOICE 

And  we  shrank  back :  for  dreams  of  ruin 
To  frozen  caves  our  flight  pursuing 
Made  us  keep  silence  —  thus —  and  thus  — 
Though  silence  is  a  hell  to  us. 

THE  EARTH 

The  tongueless  caverns  of  the  craggy  hills 
Cried,  "  Misery  ! "   then ;   the  hollow  Heaven  re- 
plied, 
"  Misery  !  "     And  the  Ocean's  purple  waves, 
Ghmbing  the  land,  howled  to  the  lashing  winds. 
And  the  pale  nations  heard  it,  '*  Misery  !  " 

PROMETHEUS 

I  hear  a  sound  of  voices  ;  not  the  voice 

Which    I    gave   forth.      Mother,    thy   sons    and 

thou 
Scorn  him,  without  whose  all-enduring  will 
Beneath  the  fierce  onmipotence  of  Jove, 
Both  they  and  thou  had  vanished,  like  thin  mist 

106  a  II  a«,  Mn.  i>heUey,  1839^ 
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Unrolled  on  the  morning  wind.     Know  ye  not  mey. 
The  Titan  ?    He  who  made  his  agony  ^^ 

The  barrier  to  your  else  all-oonquering  foe  ? 

0  rock-embosomed  lawns  and  snow-fed  streams. 
Now  seen  athwart  frore  vapors,  deep  below. 
Through  whose  overshadowing  woods  I  wandered 

once 
With  Asia,  drinking  life  from  her  loved  eyes ; 
Why  scorns  the  spirit,  which  informs  ye,  now 
To  commune  with  me  ?  me  alone  who  checked. 
As  one  who  checks  a  fiend-drawn  charioteer,^ 
The  falsehood  and  the  force  of  him  who  reigns 
Supreme,  and  with  the  groans  of  pining  slaves 
Fills  your  dim  glens  and  liquid  wildernesses : 
Why  answer  ye  not,  still  ?  Brethren  I 

THE   EARTH 

They  dare  not. 

PROMETHEUS 

Who  dares  ?  for  I  would  hear  that  curse  again. 

Ha,  what  an  awful  whisper  rises  up  I 

'Tis   scarce    like   sound;    it  tingles   through  the 

fi*anie 
As  lightning  tingles,  hovering  ere  it  strike. 
Speak,  Spirit  I  from  thine  inorganic  voice 

1  only  know  that  thou  art  moving  near 
And  love.     How  cursed  I  him  ? 

THE   EARTH 

How  canst  thou  hear 
Who  knowest  not  the  language  of  the  dead  ? 

ISO-l.'JT  near  and  love  I!  lov'stj  or  near :  And  Jove  —  Aoir,  Rossetti 
coiij. 
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PROMETHEUS 

Thoa  art  a  living  spirit ;  speak  as  they. 

THE  EARTH 

I  dare  not  speak  like  life,  lest  Heaven's  fell  King 
Should  hear,  and  link  me  to  some  wheel  of  pain 
More  torturing  than  the  one  whereon  I  roll. 
Subtle  thou  art  and  good ;  and  though  the  Gods 
Hear  not  this  voice,  yet  thou  art  more  than  God, 
Being^wise  and  kind :  earnestly  hearlT^U  now.  - 

PROBCETHEUS 

Obscurely  through  my  brain,  like  shadows  dim,    .<)^  ^n^ 
Sweep  awful  thoughts,  rapid  and  thick.     I  feel 
Faint,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining  love ; 
Yet  'tis  not  pleasure. 

THE  EARTH 

No,  thou  canst  not  hear; 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
Only  to  those  who  die. 

PROMETHEUS 

And  what  art  thou, 
O  melancholy  Voice  ? 

■ 

THE  EARTH 

I  am  the  Earth, 
Thy  mother ;  she  within  whose  stony  veins,  \ 

'  To  the  last  fibre  of  the  loftiest  tree 
I  Whose  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  frozen  air, 
1^  Joy  ran,  as  blood  within  a  living  frame. 
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When  thou  didst  from  her  bosom,  like  a  doud 
Of  glory,  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy ! 
And  at  thy  voice  her  pining  sons  uplifted 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust, 
And  our  almighty  Tyrant  with  fierce  dread 
Grew  pale,  until  his  thunder  chained  thee  here. 
Then  —  see  those  million  worlds  which  bum  and 

roll 
Around  us  —  their  inhabitants  beheld 
My  sphered  light  wane  in  wide  Heaven  ;  the  sea 
Was  lifted  by  strange  tempest,  and  new  fire 
From  earthqiuike-rif  ted  mountains  of  bright  snow 
Shook  itfl  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven's  frown ; 
Lightning  and  Inundation  vexed  the  plains  ; 
Blue  thistles  bloomed  in  cities  ;  foodless  toads 
Within  voluptuous  chambers  panting  crawled. 
When  Plague  Iiad  fallen  on  man  and  beast  and 

worm, 
And  Famine  ;  and  black  blight  on  herb  and  tree  ; 
And  in  the  corn,  and  >4nes,  and  meadow-grass. 
Teemed  ineradicable  jwisonous  weeds 
Di*aining  their  growth,  for  my  wan  breast  was  dry 
With   grief,  and    the    thin   air,    my   breath,   was 

stained 
With  the  contagion  of  a  mother's  hate 
Breathe<l  on  her  child's  destroyer  ;  ay,  I  heard 
Thy  cui'se,  the  which,  if  thou  rememberest  not. 
Yet  my  innumerable  seas  and  streams, 
Mountains,  and  caves,  and  winds,  and  yon  wide  air. 
And  the  inarticidate  people  of  the  dead. 
Preserve,  a  treasun»d  sjwll.     We  meditate 
In  secret  joy  and  hope  those  dreadful  words, 
But  dare  not  speak  them. 
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PROMETHEUS 

Venerable  mother ! 
All  else  who  live  and  suffer  take  from  thee 
Some   comfort;    flowers,  and    fruits,  and    happy 

sounds, 
And  love,  though  fleeting ;  these  may  not  be  mine. 
But  mine  own  words,  I  pray,  deny  me  not. 

THE  EARTH 

They  shall  be  told.     Ere  Babylon  was  dust, 

The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dead  child. 

Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden,  ^jr^ 

That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw. 

For  know  there  are  two  worlds  of  life  and  death : 

One  that  which  thou  beholdest ;  but  the  other 

Is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 

Tha-fihadows  ofaU  forms  that  think  and  livQ, 
^^  — ^ — .... 

Till  death  unite  thgm  and  theypart  no  more ; 
Dreams  and  the  light  imaginingsof  men^ 
And  all  that  fai^  creates  or  love  desires, 
Terriblft^  stranprfiy  anblimft  and  beauteous  shapes.  \ 
Tl^re  thou  art^  and  doet  hang,  a  writhing  shade, 
'Mid  whirlwind-peopled  mountains  ;  all  the  gods 
Are  there,  and  all  the  powers  of  nameless  worlds, 
sceptred  phantoms ;  heroes,  men,  and  beasts ; 
Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom  £j/ 
And  he,  the  supreme  Tyrant,  on  his  throne 
Of  burning  gold.     Son,  one  of  these  shall  utter 
The"  curse  which  alt  fei&ember.     Call  at  will 
Thine  own  ghost,  or  the  ghost  of  Jupiter, 
Hades  or  Typhon,  or  what  mightier  Gods 
From  aU-prolific  Evil,  since  thy  ruin, 
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Have  sprung,  and  trampled  on  my  prostarate  sons. 

Ask,  and  they  must  reply  :  so  the  revenge 

Of  the  Supreme  may  sweep  through  vai«n|:  nhailftg 

As  rainy  wind  through  the  abandoned  gate 

Of  a  fallen  palace. 

PROMETHEUS 

Mother,  let  not  aught 
Of  that  which  may  be  evil  pass  again 
My  lips,  or  those  of  aught  resembling  me. 
Phantasm  of  Jupiter,  arise,  appear ! 

lONE 

My  wings  are  folded  o'er  mine  ears ; 

My  wings  are  crossed  o'er  mine  eyes  ; 
Yet  through  their  silver  shade  appears. 

And  through  their  lulling  pliunes  arise, 
A  Shape,  a  throng  of  sounds. 

May  it  be  no  ill  to  thee 
O  thou  of  many  woimds  ! 
Near  whom,  for  our  sweet  sister's  sake. 
Ever  thus  we  watc*h  and  wake. 

PANTHEA 

The  sound  is  of  whirlwind  underground, 

Eartliquake,  and  fire,  and  mountains  cloven ; 
The  sha})e  is  a\\'fulrJike  the  sound. 

Clothed  ill  dark  pui^ple,  star-inwoven. 
A  sceptre  of  pale  gold. 

To  stay  steps  proud,  o'er  the  slow  cloud. 
His  veined  hand  doth  hold. 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  calm  and  strong. 
Like  one  who  does,  not  suffei's  wrong. 
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PHANTASM  OF  JUPITER 

Why  have  the  secret  powers  of  this  strange  world 
Driven  me,  a  frail^and  emptv  phantom,  hither 
On  direst  storms  ?     What  unaccustomed  soimds 
Are  hovering  on  my  lips,  unlike  the  voice 
With  which  our  pallid  race  hold  ghastly  talk 
In  darkness  ?     And,  proud  sufferer,  who  art  thou  ? 

PROMETHEUS 

Tremendous  Image !  as  thou  art^must  be 

He  whom  thou  shadowest  forth.     I  am  his  foe. 

The    Titan.      Speak    the   words   which    I   would 

hear, 
Although  no  thought  inform  thine  empty  voice. 

THE    EARTH 

Listen  !     And  though  your  echoes  must  be  mute. 
Gray   mountains,   and    old   woods,   and   haunted 

springs. 
Prophetic  caves,  and  isle-surrounding  streams, 
itejoice  to  hear  what  yet  ye  cannot  speak. 

PHAXTASM 

A  spirit  seizes  me  and  speaks  within ; 
It  tears  me  as  fire  tears  a  thunder-cloud. 

PANTHEA 

See  how  he  lifts  his  mighty  looks !  the  Heaven 
Darkens  above. 

lONE 

He  speaks !     Oh,  shelter  me  ! 

244  ghostly,  Rocnetti  conj. 
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PROMETHEUS 

I  see  the  curse  on  gestures  proud  and  oold. 
And  looks  of  firm  defiance,  and  calm  hate. 
And  such  despair  as  mocks  itself  with  smilea. 
Written  as  on  a  scroll :  yet  speak!  Oh,  speak! 

PHANTASM 

Fiend,  I  defy  thee !  ¥rith  a  calm,  fixed  mind. 

All  that  thou  canst  inflict  I  bid  thee  do ; 
Foul  tyrant  both  of  Gods  and  humankind. 
One  only  being  shalt  thou  not  subdue. 
Kain  then  thy  plagues  upon  me  here. 
Ghastly  disease,  and  frenzying  fear; 
And  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 
Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire 
Lightning,  and  cutting  hail,  and  legioned  forms 
Of  furies,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding  storms. 

Ay,  do  thy  worst  I     Thou  art  omnipotent. 

O'er  all  things  but  thyself  I  gave  thee  power. 
And  my  own  wiU.     Be  thy  swift  mischiefs  sent 
To  blast  mankind,  from  yon  ethereal  tower. 
Let  thy  malignant  spirit  move 
In  darkness  over  those  I  love ; 
On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 
The  utmost  torture  of  thy  hate ; 
And  thus  devote  to  sleepless  agony. 
This  undeeliniug  head  while  thou  must  reign  on 
high. 

But  thou,  who  art  the  God  and  Lord :  O  thou 
Who  fillest  with  thy  soul  this  world  of  woe. 
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To  whom  all  things  of  Earth  and   Heaven  do 

bow 
In  fear  and  worship  —  all-prevailing  foe ! 

I  curse  thee  !  let  a  sufferer's  curse 

Clasp  thee,  his  torturer,  like  remorse ; 

Till  thine  Infinity  shall  be 

A  robe  of  envenomed  agony  ; 
And  thine  Omnipotence  a  crown  of  pain, 
To  cling  like  burning  gold   round  thy  dissolving 

brain! 

Heap  on  thy  soul,  by  virtue  of  this  Curse, 
111  deeds ;  then  be  thou  damned,  beholding 
good; 
Both  infinite  as  is  the  universe. 
And  thou,  and  thy  self-torturing  solitude. 
An  awful  image  of  calm  power 
Though  now  thou  sittest,  let  the  hour 
Come,  when  thou  must  appear  to  be 
That  which  thou  art  internally ; 
And  after  many  a  false  and  fruitless  crime, 
Scorn  track  thy  lagging  fall  through  boundless 
space  and  time ! 

PROMETHEUS 

Were  these  my  words,  O  Parent  ? 

THE  EARTH 

They  were  thine. 

PROliETHEUS 

It  doth  repent  me ;  words  are  quick  and  vain  ; 
Grief  for  awhile  is  blind,  and  so  was  mine. 
I  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  paiu. 
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Misery,  oh,  misery  to  nM, 
That  Jove  at  length  should  vanquiah  tJiee  I 
Wail,  howl  aloud,  Land  and  Sea, 
The  Earth's  rent  heart  shall  answer  ye ! 
Howl,  Spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Your  refi^,  your  defence,  lies  fallen  and  van- 
quished ! 

FIBST  ECHO 

Lies  fallen  and  vanquish^  I 

SBCOND  ECHO 

Fallen  and  vanquishdd ! 

lONE 

Fear  not :  'tis  but  some  passing  spasm, 

The  Titan  is  unvanquished  stilL 
But  see,  where  through  the  azure  chasm 

Of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill. 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 
With  golden-sandalled  feet,  that  glow 
Under  plumes  of  purple  dye, 
Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory,  X 

A  Shape  comes  now, 
Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
A  serpent-cinctured  wand. 

PANTHEA 

'Tis  Jove's  world-wandering  herald.  Mercury. 

lONE 

And  who  are  those  with  hydra  tresses 
And  iron  wings,  that  climb  the  wind. 
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Whom  the  frowning  God  represses,  — 

Like  vapors  steaming  up  behind, 
Clanging  loud,  an  endless  crowd  ? 

PANTHBA 

These  are  Jove's  tempest-walking  hounds, 
Whom  he  gluts  with  groans  and  blood. 
When  charioted  on  sulphurous  cloud 

He  bursts  Heaven's  bounds. 

lONB 

Are  they  now  led  from  the  thin  dead 
On  new  pangs  to  be  fed  ? 

PANTHBA 

The  Titan  looks  as  ever,  firm,  not  proud.  ^ 

FIBST  FURY 

Ha !  I  scent  life ! 

SBCOND  FURY 

Let  me  but  look  into  his  eyes ! 

THIRB  FURY 

The  hope  of  torturing  him  smells  like  a  heap 
Of  corpses  to  a  death-bird  after  battle. 

FIRST    FURY 

Darest  thou  delay,  O  Herald !  take  cheer,  Hoimds 

Of  Hell :  what  if  the  Son  of  Maia  soon 

Should  make  us  food  and  sport  —  who  can  please 

long 
The  Omnipotent  ? 
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MEBCURT 

Back  to  your  towers  of  iron. 
And  gnash,  beside  the  streams  of  fire  and  wail. 
Your  f oodless  teeth.     Greryon,  arise !  and  Grorgon, 
Chimser^  and  thou  Sphinx,  subtlest  of  fiends. 
Who  ministered    to  Thebes   Heaven's    poisoned 

wine, 
Unnatural  love,  and  more  unnatural  hate : 
These  shall  perform  your  task. 

FIRST   FURY 

Oh,  mercy !  mercy ! 
We  die  with  our  desire !  drive  us  not  back ! 

MERCURY 

Crouch  then  in  silence. 

Awful  Sufferer  I 
To  thee  unwilling,  most  un\^'illingly 
I  ^ome,  by  the  gi'eat  Father's  will  driven  do^n. 
To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 
-f\Jas  I  I  pity  thee,  and  hate  myself 
That  I  can  do  no  more  ;  aye  from  tliy  sight 
Returning,  for  a  season,  Heaven  seems  Hell, 
So  thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and  day. 
Smiling  reproach.     Wise  art  thou,  firm  and  good, 
But  vainly  wouldst  stand  forth  alone  in  strife 
Against  the  Omnipotent ;  as  yon  clear  lamps. 
That  measure  and  divide  the  weary  years 
From  which  there  is  no  refuge,  long  have  taught 
And  long  miLst  teach.     Even  now  thy  Torturer 

arms 
With  the  strange  might  of  unimagined  pains 


r, 
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The  powers  who  scheme  slow  agonies  in  Hell^ 
And  my  commission  is  to  lead  them  here, 
Or  what  more  subtle,  foul,  or  savage  fiends 
People  the  abyss,  and  leave  them  to  their  task. 
Be  it  not  so !  there  is  a  secret  known  / 

To  thee,  and  to  none  else  of  living  things. 
Which  may  transfer  the  sceptre  of  wide  Heaven, 
The  fear  of  which  perplexes  the  Supreme. 
Clothe  it  in  words,  and  bid  it  clasp  his  throne 
In  intercession ;  bend  thy  soul  in  prayer. 
And  like  a  suppliant  in  some  gorgeous  fane. 
Let  the  will  kneel  within  thy  haughty  heart , 
For  benefits  and  meek  submission  tame 
The  fiercest  and  the  mightiest. 

PROMETHEUS 

Evil  minds 
Change  good  to  their  own  nature.     I  gave  all 
He  has ;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day ;  whether  the  Sun 
Split  my  parched  skin,  or  in  the  moony  night 
Hie  crystal-winged  snow  cling  round  my  hair ; 
Whilst  my  beloved  race  is  trampled  down 
By  his  thought-executing  ministers. 
Such  is  the  tyrant's  recompense.     'Tis  just. 
He  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good ; 
And  for  a  world  bestowed,  or  a  friend  lost, 
He  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame ;  not  gratitude. 
He  but  requites  me  for  his  own  misdeed. 
Kindness  to  such  is  keen  reproach,  which  breaks 
With  bitter  stings  the  light  sleep  of  Revenge. 
Submission  thou  dost  know  I  cannot  try. 
For  what  submission  but  that  fatal  woi*d. 


r 
I 


^ 
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The  death-seal  of  mankind's  captivity. 
Like  the  Sicilian's  hair-suspended  sword. 
Which  trembles  o'er  his  crown,  would  he  aooept, 
Or  could  I  yield  ?    Which  yet  I  will  not  yield. 
Let  others  flat$^s-Crime  where  it  sits  throned 
Tn  htirf^pTurr^*"^**^ ;  secure  are  they ; 
For  Justice,  when  triumphant,  will  weep  down 
Pity,  not  punishment,  on  her  own  wrongs. 
Too  much  avenged  by  those  who  err.     I  vrait, 
Enduring  thus,  the  retributive  hour 
Which  since  we  spake  is  even  nearer  now. 
But  hark,  the  hell-hoimds  clamor :  fear  delay  : 
Behold !  Heaven  lowers  under  thy  Father's  frown. 

MEBCURY 

Oh,  that  we  might  be  spared  ;  I  to  inflict. 
And  thou  to  sufifer !     Once  more  answer  me. 
Thou  knowest  not  the  period  of  Jove's  power  ? 

PROMETHEUS 

I  know  but  this,  that  it  must  come. 

MKBCURY 

Alas! 
Thou  canst  not  count  thy  years  to  come  of  pain ! 

PROMETHEUS 

They  last  while  Jove  must  reign ;  nor  more,  nor 

less 
Do  I  desire  or  fear. 

MERCURY 

Yet  pause,  and  plunge 
Into  Eternity,  where  recorded  time. 
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Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age, 
Seems  but  a  point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight. 
Till  it  sink,  dizzy,  blind,  lost,  shelterless ; 
Perchance  it  has  not  numbered  the  slow  years 
Which  thou  must  spend  in  torture,  unreprieved  ? 

PROMETHEUS 

Perchance  no  thought  can  count  them,  yet  they 
pass. 

MERCURY 

If  thou  mightst  dwell  among  the  Gods  the  while, 
Lapped  in  voluptuous  joy  ? 

PROMETHEUS 

I  would  not  quit 
This  bleak  ravine,  these  unrepentant  pains. 

MERCURY 

Alas  I  I  wonder  at,  yet  pity  thee. 


PROMETHEUS 

Pity  the  self-despising  slaves  of  Heaven, 

Not  me,  within  whose  mind  sits  peace  serene, 

As    light    in    the    sun,   throned.     How   vain    is 

talk! 
Call  up  the  fiends. 

lONE 

Oh,  sister,  look !     White  fire 
Has  cloven  to  the   roots  yon   huge  snow-loaded 

cedar; 
How  fearfully  God's  thunder  howls  behind ! 
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MERCUBT 

I  must  obey  his  words  and  thine.    Alas ! 
Most  heavily  remorse  hangs  at  my  heart ! 

PANTHEA 

See  where    the    child   of   Heaven,  with  wingM 
feet,  V 

Rum  down  the  danted  sunlight  of  the  dawn.      ^ 

IONS 

Dear  sister,  close  thy  plumes  over  thine  eyes 
Lest  thou   behold   and  die ;   they  come  —  they 

come  — 
Blackening  the  birth  of  day  with  countless  wings. 
And  hollow  underneath,  like  death. 

FIBST  FURT 

Prometheus ! 

SECOm)  FURY 

Immortal  Titan ! 

THIRD  FURY 

Champion  of  Heaven^s  slaves ! 

PROMETHEUS 

He  whom  some  dreadful  voice  invokes  is  here, 
Prometheus,  the  chained  Titan.     Horrible  forms, 
What  and  who  are  ye  ?     Never  vet  there  came 
Phantasms  so  foul  through  monster-teeming  Hell 
From  the  all-niiscreative  brain  of  Jove. 
Whilst  I  behold  such  execrable  shapes, 
Mt»tliinks  I  grow  like  what  I  contemplate. 
And  laugh  and  stare  in  loathsome  sj^npathv. 
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FIRST  FURY 

We  are  the  ministers  of  pain,  and  fear, 
And  disappointment,  and  mistrust,  and  hate. 
And  clinging  crime  ;  and  as  lean  dogs  pursue 
Through  wood  and  lake  some  struck  and  sobbing 

fawn, 
We  track  all  things  that  weep,  and  bleed,  and 

live. 
When  the  great  King  betrays  them  to  our  will. 

PROMETHEUS 

0  many  fearful  natures  in  one  name, 

1  know  ye ;  and  these  lakes  and  echoes  know 
The  darkness  and  the  clangor  of  your  wings ! 
But  why  more  hideous  than  your  loathed  selves 
Grather  ye  up  in  legions  from  the  deep  ? 

SECOND   FURY 

We  knew  not  that.     Sisters,  rejoice,  rejoice  I 

PROMETHEUS 

Can  aught  exult  in  its  deformity? 

SECOND  FURY 

The  beauty  of  delight  makes  lovers  glad, 

6a2dng  on  one  another :  so  are  we. 

As  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  priestess  kneels 

To  gather  for  her  festal  crown  of  flowers 

The  aerial  crimson  falls,  flushing  her  cheek. 

So  from  our  victim's  destined  agony 

The  shade  which  is  our  form  invests  us  round ; 

Else  we  are  shapeless  as  our  mother  Night. 
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PROMETHSUB 

I  laugh  your  power,  and  his  who  sent  you  here. 
To  lowest  soom.     Pour  forth  the  cup  of  pain. 

FIBST  FUBY 

Thou  thinkest  we  will  rend  thee  bone  from  bone 
And  nerve  from  nerve,  working  like  fire  within  ? 

PROMKTHEUS 

Pain  is  my  element,  as  hate  is  thine ; 
Ye  rend  me  now  ;  I  care  not. 

SECOND    rCRT 

Dost  imagine 
We  will  but  laugh  into  thy  lidless  eyes? 

PROMETHEUS 

I  weigh  not  what  ye  do,  but  what  ye  suffer,  ^ 

Being  evil.     Cruel  was  the  power  which  called     ^^- 
You.  or  aught  else  so  wretched,  into  light.  /  ^! 

THIRD   FURY 

Thou  think'st  we  will  live  through  thee,  one  by 

one. 
Like  animal  life,  and  though  we  can  obscure  not 
The  soul  which  burns  within,  that  we  will  dwell 
Beside  it,  like  a  vain  loud  multitude. 
Vexing  the  self-content  of  wisest  men ; 
That  we  will  be  dread  thought  beneath  thy  brain, 
And  foul  desire  round  thine  astonished  heart. 
And  blood  within  thy  labyrintliine  veins 
Crawling  like  agony  ? 
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PROMETHEUS 

Why,  ye  are  thus  now ; 
Yet  am  I  king  over  myself,  and  rule 
The  torturing  and  conflicting  throngs  within, 
As  Jove  rules  you  when  Hell  grows  mutinous. 

CHORUS   OF  FURIES 

From  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  the  ends  of  the 

earth. 
Where  the  night  has  its  grave  and  the  morning 
its  birth. 

Come,  come,  come ! 
O  ye  who  shake  hills  with  the  scream  of  your  mirth 
When  cities  sink  howling  in  ruin ;  and  ye 
Who  ¥rith  wingless  footsteps  trample  the  sea, 
And  close  upon  Shipwreck  and  Famine's  track 
Sit  chattering  with  joy  on  the  foodless  wreck ; 
Come,  come,  come ! 
Leave  the  bed,  low,  cold,  and  red, 
Strewed  beneath  a  nation  dead ; 
Leave  the  hatred,  as  in  ashes 

Fire  is  left  for  future  burning ; 
It  will  burst  in  bloodier  flashes 

When  ye  stir  it,  soon  returning ; 
Leave  the  self -contempt  implanted 
In  yoimg  spirits,  sense-enchanted. 

Misery's  yet  unkindled  fuel ; 
Leave  Hell's  secrets  half  unchanted 

To  the  maniac  dreamer ;  cruel 
More  than  ye  can  be  with  hate 
Is  he  with  fear. 
Come,  come,  come  I 
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We  are  steaming  up  from  Hell's  wide  gate 
And  we  burden  the  blasts  of  the  atmosphere. 
But  vainly  we  toil  tiU  ye  come  here. 

lONE 

Sister,  I  hear  the  thimder  of  new  wings. 

PAKTHEA 

These  solid  mountains  quiver  with  the  sound 
Even  as  the  tremulous  air ;  their  shadows  make  ^ 
The  space  within  my  plumes  more  black  than  night. 

FIRST  FURT 

Your  call  was  as  a  winged  car, 
Driven  on  whirlwinds  fast  and  far ; 
It  rapt  us  from  red  gulfs  of  war. 

SECOND  FURY 

From  wide  cities,  famine-wasted ; 

THIRD   FURY 

(rroans  half  heard,  and  blood  untasted  : 

FOURTH   FURY 

Kingly  conclaves  st^m  and  cold. 

Where  blood  with  gold  is  bought  and  sold ; 

FIFTH    FURY 

From  the  funiace,  white  and  hot, 
In  which  — 

A    FURY 

Speak  not :  whisper  not ; 
I  know  all  that  ye  woidd  tell. 
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But  to  speak  might  break  the  spell 
Which  must  bend  the  Invincible, 
The  stern  of  thought ; 
He  yet  defies  the  deepest  power  of  Hell. 

FURY 

Tear  ^^t  veil  I 

ANOTHER   FURY 

It  is  torn. 

CHORUS 

The  pale  stars  of  the  morn 
Shine  on  a  misery,  dire  to  be  borne. 
Dost  thou  faint,  mighty  Titan  ?    We  laugh  thee 

to  scorn. 
Dost  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledge  thou  waken 'dst 

for  man? 
Then  was  kindled  within  him  a  thirst  which  outran 
Those  perishing  waters  ;  a  thirst  of  fierce  fever, 
Hope,  love,  doubt,  desire,  which  consiune  him  for- 
ever. 
One  came  forth  of  gentle  worth. 
Smiling  on  the  sanguine  earth  ; 
His  words  outlived  him,  like  swift  poison 

Withering  up  truth,  peace,  and  pity. 
Look !  where  round  the  wide  horizon 

Many  a  million-peopled  city 
Vomits  smoke  in  the  bright  air ! 
Mark  that  outcry  of  despair ! 
'Tis  his  mild  and  gentle  ghost 

Wailing  for  the  faith  he  kindled. 
Look  again !  the  flames  almost 

To  a  glow-worm's  lamp  liave  dwindled ; 
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The  survivors  round  the  embers 
Grather  in  dreacL 

Joy*  joy*  joy ' 

Past  ages  crowd  on  thee,  but  each  one  remembers. 
And  the  future  is  dark,  and  the  present  is  spread 
Like  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  thy  slumberless  bead. 

SKiaCHORUB  I 

Drops  of  bloody  agony  flow 

From  his  white  and  quivering  brow. 

Ghrant  a  little  respite  now. 

See  I  a  disenchanted  nation 

Springs  Uke  day  from  desoktion ; 

To  Truth  its  state  is  dedicate, 

And  Freedom  leads  it  forth,  her  mate ; 

A  legioned  band  of  linked  brothers, 

Whom  Love  calls  children  — 

8EMICHORU8  U 

'Tis  another's. 
See  how  kindi'ed  murder  kin  I 
'Tis  the  vintage-time  for  Death  and  Sin ; 
Blood,  like  new  wine,  bubbles  within ; 
TiU  Despair  smothers 
The  struggling  world,  which  slaves  and  tyrants  win. 

[All  the  Furies  vam$h,  txctpt  one. 

lONE 

Hark,  sister !  what  a  low  yet  dreadful  groan 
Quite  unsiippressed  is  tearing  up  the  heart 
Of  the  good  Titan,  as  storms  tear  the  deep. 
And  beasts  hear  the  sea  moan  in  inland  caves. 
Darest  thou  observe  how  the  iiends  torture  him  ? 
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PANTHEA 

Alas !  I  looked  forth  twice,  but  will  no  more. 

lONE 

What  didst  thou  see  ? 

PANTHSA 

A  woful  sight :  a  youth 
With  patient  looks  nailed  to  a  crucifix. 

IONS 

What  next? 

PAlfTHSA 

The  heaven  around,  the  earth  below, 
Was  peopled  with  thick  shapes  of  human  death, 
All  horrible,  and  wrought  by  human  hands  ; 
And  some  appeared  the  work  of  human  hearts. 
For  men  were  slowly  killed  by  frowns  and  smiles  : 
And  other  sights  too  foul  to  speak  and  live 
Were  wandering  by.    Let  us  not  tempt  worse  fear 
By  looking  forth ;  those  groans  are  grief  enough. 

FURY 

Behold  an  emblem :  those  who  do  endure 

Deep  wrongs  for  man,  and  scorn,  and  chains,  but 

heap 
Thousand-fold  torment  on  themselves  and  him. 

PROBfETHEUB 

Remit  the  anguish  of  that  lighted  stare  ; 

Close  those  wan  lips  ;  let  that  thom-woimded  brow 

Stream  not  with  blood  ;  it  mingles  with  thy  tears ! 
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Fix,  fix  those  tortured  orbs  in  peace  and  death. 
So  thy  sick  throes  shake  not  that  crucifix. 
So  those  pale  fingers  play  not  with  thy  gore. 
Ohfhornble!  Thy  name  I  will  not  speak — 
It  hath  become  a  curse.    I  see,  I  see 
The  wise,  the  mild,  the  lofty,  and  the  just. 
Whom  thy  slaves  hate  for  being  like  to  thee. 
Some  hunted  by  foul  lies  from  their  heart's  home. 
An  early-chosen,  late-lamented  home. 
As  hooded  ounces  cling  to  the  driven  hind ; 
Some  linked  to  corpses  in  unwholesome  cells  ; 
Some  —  healr  I  not  the  multitude  laugh  loud  ?  — 
Impaled  in  lingering  fire  ;  and  mighty  realms 
Float  by  my  feet,  like  sea-uprooted  isles, 
Whose  sons  are  kneaded  down  in  common  blood 
By  the  red  light  of  theii*  own  burning  homes. 

FURY 

Blood  thou  canst  see,  and  fire;  and  canst  hear 

groans  : 
Worse  things  unheard,  unseen,  remain  behind. 

PROMKTHEUS 

Worse  ? 

FURY 

In  each  himian  heart  terror  survives 
The  ruin  it  has  gorged  :  the  loftiest  fear 
All  that  they  would  disdain  to  think  were  true. 
Hyix)cri8y  and  custom  make  their  minds 
The  fanes  of  many  a  worship,  now  outworn. 
Tliey  dare  not  devise  good  for  man*s  estate. 
And  yet  they  know  not  that  they  do  not  dai-e. 
The  good  want  power,  but  to  weep  baiTen  teara. 
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The   powerful   goodness   want ;    worse   need   for 

them. 
The   wise  want  love;  and    those  who  love  want 

wisdom ; 
And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to  ill. 
Many  are  strong  and  rich,  and  would  be  just. 
But  live  among  their  suffering  fellow-men 
As  if  none  felt ;  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

PROMETHEUS 

Thy  words  are  like  a  cloud  of  winged  snakes ; 
And  yet  I  pity  those  they  torture  not. 


FURY 

Thou  pitiest  them  ?     I  speak  no  more  ! 


[  Vanishes. 


PROMETHEUS 

Ah  woe  I 
Ah  woe !     Alas  I  pain,  pain  ever,  foi^ever ! 
I  close  my  tearless  eyes,  but  see  more  clear  / 
Thy  works  within  my  woe-illumed  mind,      jy  ^ 
Thou  subtle  tyrant !     Pea:ce  is  in  the  grave. 
The  grave  hides  all  things  beautiful  and  good. 
I  am  a  God  and  cannot  find  it  there, 
Nor  would  I  seek  it ;  for,  though  dread  revenge. 
This  is  defeat,  fierce  king,  not  victory. 
The  sights  with  which  thou  toi'turest  gird  my  soul 
With  new  endurance,  till  the  hour  arrives 
When  they  shall  l)e  no  types  of  things  which  ai'e. 

PAJITHEA 

Alas  !  what  sawest  thou  ? 

637  woe-iUnminfd,  Mrs.  Shelley,  1839.^ 
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PBOMETIUUB 

There  aie  two  woes  — 
To  speak  and  to  behold ;  Aoq.  spare  me  one. 
Names  are   there,   Nature's  sacred  watch-words, 

they 
Were  borne  aloft  in  bright  emblazonry ; 
The  nations  thronged  aronnd,  and  cried  aloud. 
As  with  one  voice,  Truth,  Liberty,  and  Love ! 
Suddenly  fierce  confusion  fell  from  heaven 
Among  them  ;  there  was  strife,  deceit,  and  fear ; 
Tyrants  rushed  in,  and  did  divide  the  spoil. 
This  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  I  saw. 

THE  EARTH 

I  felt  thy  toiture,  son,  with  such  mixed  joy 
As  pain  and  >Hrtiie  give.     To  cheer  thy  state 
I  bid  ascend  those  subtle  and  fair  spirits. 
Whose  homes  ai-e  the  dim  caves  of  human  thought. 
And  who  inhabit,  as  birds  wing  the  wind. 
Its  world-surrounding  ether ;  they  behold 
Beyond  that  twilight  i*ealm,  as  in  a  glass. 
The  future  ;  may  they  speak  comfort  to  thee  I 

PANTHEA 

Look,  sister,  where  a  troop  of  spirits  gather. 
Like  flocks  of  clouds  in  spring's  delightful  weather. 
Thronging  in  the  blue  air  I 

lUXF 

And  see  !  more  ci>me. 
Like  fountain-va])ors  when  the  winds  are  dumb. 
That  climb  up  the  ravine  in  sc»attered  lines. 
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And  hark  !  is  it  the  music  of  the  pines  ? 
Is  it  the  lake  ?    Is  it  the  waterfall  ? 


PAKTHEA 

'Tis  something  sadder,  sweeter  far  than  alL 

CHORUS  OF  spntrrs 

From  unremembered  ages  we 
Gentle  guides  and  guardians  be 
Of  heaven-oppressed  mortality ; 
And  we  breathe,  and  sicken  not, 
The  atmosphere  of  human  thought : 
Be  it  dim,  and  dank,  and  gray. 
Like  a  storm-extinguished  day. 
Travelled  o'er  by  dying  gleams ; 

Be  it  bright  as  all  between 
Cloudless  skies  and  windless  streams, 

Silent,  liquid,  and  serene  ; 
As  the  birds  within  the  wind, 

As  the  fish  within  the  wave, 
As  the  thoughts  of  man's  own  mind 

Float  through  all  above  the  grave ; 
We  make  there  our  liquid  lair. 
Voyaging  cloudlike  and  nnpent 
Through  the  boundless  element : 
Thence  we  beai*  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee ! 

lONK 

More    yet   come,   one    by   one ;    the   air   around 

them 
Looks  radiant  as  the  air  around  a  star. 
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IIB8T  SnUT 

On  a  battle-tmmpet^s  blast 
I  fled  hither,  fast,  fast,  fast, 
'Mid  the  darkness  upward  cast. 
,'   fVom  thft  -diiat  of  creeds  outworn, 
\  From  the  tynmt'rki^i^Flbm, 
Gathering  round  me,  onward  borne, 
'There  was  mingled  many  a  ciy  — 
Freedom!  Hope!  Death!  Victory  I 
Till  they  faded  through  the  sky ; 
!  And  one  sound  above,  around, 

tie  sound  beneath,  around,  above, 
as  moving  ;  'twas  the  soul  of  love ; 
/  TTwas  the  hope,  the  prophecy,  . 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

SECOND  SPIKIT 

A  rainbow's  arch  stood  on  the  sea, 
Wliich  rocked  beneath,  immovably ; 
And  the  triumphant  storm  did  flee. 
Like  a  conqueror,  swift  and  proud. 
Begirt  with  many  a  captive  cloud, 
A  shapeless,  dark  and  rapid  crowd. 
Each  by  lightning  riven  in  half. 
I  beard  the  thunder  hoarsely  laugh. 
Mighty  fleets  were  strewn  like  chaff 
And  spread  beneath  a  hell  of  death 
O'er  the  white  waters.     I  alit 
On  a  great  ship  lightning-split. 
And  speeded  hither  on  the  sigh 
Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy 
His  plank,  then  plunged  aside  to  die. 
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THIRD  SPIRIT 

I  sat  beside  a  sage's  bed, 
And  the  lamp  was  burning  red 
Near  the  book  where  he  had  fed, 
When  a  Dream  with  plumes  of  flame 
To  his  pillow  hovering  came, 
And  I  knew  it  was  the  same 
Which  had  kindled  long  ago 
Pity,  eloquence,  and  woe ; 

^r\i\  fl^fi  ynrlfl  Awlttlft  below 

Wore  the  fthi^^^  ^ta  luflti'p  madft 
It  has  borne  me  here  as  fleet 
As  Desire's  lightning  feet ; 
I  must  ride  it  back  ere  morrow, 
Or  the  sage  will  wake  in  sorrow. 


FOURTH   SPIRIT 

On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept 
Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 
In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept ; 
Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses. 
But  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 
Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wildeiiiesses. 
r    He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom, 
Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be  ; 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man. 
Nurslings  of  immortality ! 
One  of  these  awakened  nie, 
And  I  sped  to  succor  thee. 
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lONE 

Behold'st  thou  not  two  shapes  from  the  east  and 

west 
Come,  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest, 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  all-sustaining  air, 
On  swift  still  wings  glide  down  the  atmosphere? 
And,  hark !  their  sweet  sad  voices !  'tis  despair 
Mingled  with  love  and  then  dissolved  in  sound. 

PAKTHEA 

Canst  thou  speak,  sister?  all  my  words  are 
drowned. 

lONE 

Their  beautj^  gives  me  voice.     See  how  they  float 
On  their  sustaining  wings  of  skyey  grain. 
Orange  and  azure  deepening  into  gold ! 
Their  soft  smiles  light  the  air  like  a  star's  fire. 

CHORUS   OF   8PIRIT8 

Hast  thou  beheld  the  form  of  Love  ? 

FIFTH    SPIRIT 

As  over  wide  dominions 

I  sped,  like  some  swift  elouil  that  wings  the  wide 
air's  wiklernesses, 

Tliat  planet-en'sted  Shai)e  swept  by  on  lightning- 
braided  pillions, 

Scattering  tlie  licpiid  joy  of  life  ivoiw  his  ambrosial 
tresses. 

His  footsteps  paved  the  world  with  light ;  but  as 
I  passed  'twas  fading. 

And  hollow  Ruin  ya>med  l>ehind :  gi*eat  sages 
bound  in  madness, 
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And  headless  patriots,  and  pale  youths  who  per- 
ished, unupbraiding, 

Gleamed  in  the  night.  I  wandered  o'er,  till  thou, 
O  King  of  sadness. 

Turned  by  thy  smile  the  worst  I  saw  to  recollected 
gladness. 

SIXTH  SFIRrr 

Ah,  sister  !  Desolation  is  a  delicate  thing : 

It  walks  not  on  the  earth,  it  floats  not  on  the  air, 

But  treads  with  killing  footstep,  and  fans  with 

sUent  wing 
The  tender  hopes  which  in  their  hearts  the  best 

and  gentlest  bear ; 
Who,   soothed   to   false   repose    by  the    fanning 

plumes  above 
And  the   music-stirring  motion   of    its  soft   and 

busy  feet, 
Dream  visions  of  aerial  joy,  and  call  the  monster. 

Love, 
And  wake,  and  find  the  shadow  Pain,  as  he  whom 

now  we  greet. 

CHORUS 

TJiough  Ruin  now  Love's  shadow  be, 
FoUo^nng  him,  destroyingly, 

On  Death's  white  and  winged  steed, 
Which  the  fleetest  cannot  flee. 

Trampling  down  both  flower  and  weed, 
Man  and  beast,  and  foul  and  fair, 

770  night.  \\  omit  period,  Forman  conj. 

771  turrCst^  Rossetti. 

774  kUling,  Boecombe  MS.  II  silent,  SheUey,  1820. 
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Like  a  tempest  through  the  air ; 
Thou  shalt  quell  this  horseman  grim, 
Woundless  though  in  heart  or  limb. 

PROMETHEUS 

Spirits  !  how  know  ye  this  shall  be  ? 


CHORUS 

In  the  atmosphere  we  breathe, 
As  buds  grow  red,  when  the  snow-storms  flee, 

From  spring  gathermg  up  beneath. 
Whose  mild  winds  shake  the  elder-brake. 
And  the  wandering  herdsmen  know 
That  the  white-thom  soon  will  blow : 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Love,  and  Peace, 
When  they  struggle  to  increase, 
Are  to  us  as  soft  winds  be 
To  shepherd  boys,  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

lONE 

Where  are  the  Spirits  fled  ? 

PANTHEA 

Only  a  sense 
Remains  of  them<»  like  the  omnipotence 
Of  music,  when  tlie  inspired  voice  and  lute 
Languish,  ei'e  yet  the  resjwnses  are  mute, 
Which  through  the  deep  and  labyrinthine  soul. 
Like  echoes  through  long  caverns,  wind  and  roll. 

PROMETHEUS 

How  fair  these  air-bora  shapes  I  and  yet  1  feel 
Most  vain  all  hope  but  love ;  and  thou  art  far, 
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Asia !  who,  when  my  being  overflowed, 
Wert  like  a  golden  chalice  to  bright  wine 
Which  else  had  sunk  into  the  thirsty  dust. 
All  things  are  still.     Alas  !  how  heavily 
This  quiet  morning  weighs  upon  my  heart ; 
Though  I  should  dream  I  could  even  sleep  with 

grief, 
If  slumber  were  denied  not.     I  would  fain 
Be  what  it  is  my  destiny  to  be. 
The  saviour  and  the  strength  of  suffering  man, 
Or  sink  into  the  original  gulf  of  things. 
There  is  no  agony,  and  no  solace  left ; 
Earth  can  console.  Heaven  can  torment  no  more. 

PANTHEA 

Hast  thou  forgotten  one  who  watches  thee 
The  cold  dark  night,  and  never  sleeps  but  when 
The  shadow  of  thy  spirit  falls  on  her  ? 

PROMETHEUS 

I  said  all  hope  was  vain  but  love  ;  thou  lovest. 

PAMTHEA 

Deeply  in  truth ;  but  the  eastern  star  looks  white. 
And  Asia  waits  in  that  far  Indian  vale. 
The  scene  of  her  sad  exile  ;  rugged  once 
And  desolate  and  frozen,  like  this  ravine ; 
But  now  invested  with  fair  flowers  and  herbs. 
And  haunted   by  sweet  airs   and  sounds,  which 

flow 
Among  the  woods  and  waters,  from  the  ether 
Of  her  transforming  presence,  which  would  fade 
If  it  were  mingled  not  with  thine.     Farewell ! 
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ACT  n 

ScENS  L  —  Morning,    A  lovely  Vale  in  die  Imdiam  Cameamu, 

AsUL,  alone, 

ASIA 

From  all   the  blasts   of   heaven   thou  hast  de- 
scended ; 
Yes,  like  a  spirit,  like  a  thought,  which  makes 
Unwonted  tears  throng  to  the  homy  eyes, 
And  beatings  haunt  the  desolated  heart. 
Which   should  have  learned  repose;  thou   hast 

descended 
Cradled  in  temi>ests ;  thou  dost  wake,  O  Spring  I 
O  child  of  many  winds !     As  suddenly 
Thou  comest  as  the  memory  of  a  dream, 
^Miich  now  is  sad  because  it  hath  been  sweet ; 
Like  genius,  or  like  joy  which  riseth  up 
As  from  the  earth,  clothing  with  golden  clouds 
The  desert  of  our  life. 
This  is  the  season,  this  the  day,  the  hour ; 
At  sunrise  thou  shouldst  come,  sweet  sister  mine. 
Too  long  desired,  too  long  delaying,  come  I 
How   like    death -worms    the   wingless   moments 

crawl  I 
The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  mom 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains  ;  through  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Reflects  it ;  now  it  wanes  ;  it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air  ; 
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^Tis   lost !   and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloud-like 

snow 
The  roseate  sunlight  quivers ;  hear  I  not 
The  .^Bolian  music  of  her  sea-green  pluroes 
Winnowing  the  crimson  dawn  ? 

Panthea  enters 

I  feel,  I  see 
Those  eyes  which  bum  through  smiles  that  fade  in 

tears, 
Like  stars  half-quenched  in  mists  of  silver  dew. 
Belovfed  and  most  beautiful,  ^o  wearest 
The  'ihadnw  t>f  that  »mi1  by  whioh  l^ttrry        \-^^ 
llow  late  thou  art !  the  sphered  sun  had  climbed 
The  sea ;  my  heart  was  sick  with  hope,  before 
The  printless  air  felt  thy  belated  plumes. 

PANTHEA 

Pardon,  great  Sister !  but  my  wings  were  faint 
With  the  delight  of  a  remembered  dream, 
As  are  the  noontide  plumes  of  summer  winds 
Satiate  with  sweet  flowers.     I  was  wont  to  sleep 
Peacefully,  and  awake  refreshed  and  calm. 
Before  the  sacred  Titan's  fall  and  thy 
Unhappy  love  had  made,  through  use  and  pity. 
Both  love  and  woe  familiar  to  my  heart 
As  they  had  grown  to  thine :  erewhile  I  slept 
Under  the  glaucous  caverns  of  old  Ocean 
Within  dim  bowers  of  green  and  purple  moss. 
Our  young  lone's  soft  and  milky  arms 
Locked  then,  as  now,  behind  my  dark,  moist  hair. 
While  my  shut  eyes  and  cheek  were  pressed  within 
The  folded  depth  of  her  life-breathing  bosom : 
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But  not  as  now,  since  I  am  made  the  wind 
Which  fails  beneath  the  music  that  I  bear 
Of  thy  most  wordless  converse  ;  since  dissolved 
Into  the  sense  with  which  love  talks,  my  rest 
Was  troubled  and  yet  sweet ;  my  waking  hours 
Too  full  of  cai'e  and  pain. 

ASIA 

Lift  up  thine  eyes^ 
And  let  me  read  thy  dream. 

PAKTHEA 

As  I  have  said. 
With  our  sea-sister  at  his  feet  I  slept. 
The  mountain  mists,  condensing  at  our  voice 
Under  the  moon,  had  spread  their  snowy  flakes. 
From  the  keen  iee  sUiekling  our  linked  sleep. 
Then  t^vo  dreanLs  came.     One  I  remember  not. 
But  in  the  other  his  pale  wound-worn  limbs 
Fell  from  PiHimetheus,  and  tlie^zure  night 
Grew  radiant  N^th  the  glory  of  that  form 
^^^lieh  lives  unchanged  within,  and  his"  voice  fell 
Like  music  which  makes  giddy  the  dim  bi*ain, 
Faint  \\\\\\  intoxication  of  keen  joy : 
'*  Sister  of  her  whose  footsteps  pave  the  world 
With  loveliness  —  more  fair  than  aught  but  her, 
Wliose  shadow  thou  aii:  —  lift  thine  eyes  on  me.'" 
I  lifted  them  :  the  overpowering  light 
Of  that  immortal  shape  was  shadowed  o'er 
By  love  ;  wliich,  from  his  soft  and  flowing  limbs. 
And  passion-])arted  lips,  and  keen,  faint  eyes. 
Steamed  foi-tli  like  vaporous  fire  ;  an  atmo8phei*e^ 

54   Wofi     Is.  James  Tlionison  conj. 
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Which  wrapped  me  in  its  all-disaolving  power^ 

As  the  warm  ether  of  the  morning  sun 

Wraps  ere  it  drinks  some  cloud  of  wandering  dew. 

I  saw  not,  heard  not,  moved  not,  only  felt 

His  presence  flow  and  mingle  through  my  blood 

Till  it  became  his  life,  and  his  grew  mine, 

And  I  was  thus  absorbed,  until  it  passed. 

And  like  the  vapors  when  the  sun  sinks  down, 

(rathering  again  in  drops  upon  the  pines. 

And  tremulous  as  they,  in  the  deep  night 

My  being  was  condensed  ;  and  as  the  rays 

Of  thought  were  slowly  gathered,  I  could  heai* 

His  voice,  whose  accents  lingered  ere  they  died 

Like  footsteps  of  weak  melody ;  thy  name 

Among  the  many  sounds  alone  I  heard 

Of  what  might  be  articulate ;  though  still 

I  listened  through  the  night  when  sound  was  none. 

lone  wakened  then,  and  said  to  me : 

"  Canst  thou  divine  what  troubles  me  to-night  ? 

I  always  knew  what  I  desired  before, 

Nor  ever  found  delight  to  wish  in  vain. 

But  now  I  cannot  tell  thee  what  I  seek  ; 

I  know  not ;  something  sweet,  since  it  is  sweet 

Even  to  desire  ;  it  is  thy  sport,  false  sister ; 

Thou  hast  discovered  some  enchantment  old. 

Whose  spells  have  stolen  my  spirit  as  I  slept 

And  mingled  it  with  thine ;  for  when  just  now 

We  kissed,  I  felt  within  thy  parted  lips 

The  sweet  air  that  sustained  me ;  and  the  warmth 

Of  the  life-blood,  for  loss  of  which  I  faint. 

Quivered  between  our  intertwining  arms.'* 

I  answered  not,  for  the  Eastern  star  grew  pale, 

But  fled  to  thee. 
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ABIA 

Thou  speakest,  bat  thy  words 
Are  as  the  air ;  I  feel  them  not    Oh,  lift 
Thine  eyes,  that  I  may  read  his  written  soul ! 

PAMTHEA 

I  lift  them,  though  they  droop  beneath  the  load 
Of  that  they  would  express ;  what  canst  thou  see 
But  thine  own  fairest  shadow  imaged  there? 

ASIA 

Thine    eyes  are  like  the  deep,  blue,  boundless 

heaven 
Contracted  to  two  circles  imdemeath 
Their  long,  fine  lashes ;  dark,  far,  measureless. 
Orb  within  orb,  and  line  through  line  inwoven. 

PANTHEA 

Why  lookest  thou  as  if  a  spirit  passed  ? 

ASIA 

There  is  a  change  :  beyond  their  inmost  depth 
I  see  a  shade,  a  shape :  'tis  He,  arrayed 
In  the  soft  light  of  his  own  smiles,  which  spread 
Like  radiance  from  the  cloud-surrounded  moon. 
Prometheus,  it  is  thine  I  depart  not  yet ! 
Say  not  those  smiles  that  we  shall  meet  again 
Within  that  bright  pavilion  which  their  beams 
Shall  build  on  the  waste  world?     The  dream  is 

told. 
What  shape  is  that  between  us?     Its  rude  hair 

12'J  moon.  Boscombe  MS.  .   morn,  Shellev.  1^20. 
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Roughens  the  wind  that  lifts  it,  its  regard 

Is  wild  and  quick,  yet  'tis  a  thing  of  air. 

For  through  its  gray  robe  gleams  the  golden  dew 

Whose  stars  the  noon  has  quenched  not. 

DREAM 

Follow !    Follow ! 

PANTHEA 

It  is  mine  other  dream. 

ASIA 

It  disappears. 

PAMTHEA 

It  passes  now  into  my  mind.     Methought 
As  we  sate  here,  the  flower-infolding  buds 
Burst  on  yon  lightning-blasted  almond  tree ; 
When  swift  from  the  white  Scythian  wilderness 
A  wind  swept   forth   wrinkling  the   Earth  with 

frost ; 
I  looked,  and  all  the  blossoms  were  blown  down ; 
But  on  each  leaf  was  stamped,  as  the  blue  bells 
Of  Hyacinth  tell  Apollo's  written  grief. 
Oh,  follow,  follow  ! 

ASIA 

As  you  speak,  your  words 
Fill,  pause  by  pause,  my  own  forgotten  sleep 
With  shapes.     Methought  among  the  lawns  to- 
gether 
We  wandered,  underneath  the  young  gray  dawn. 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 
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Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  moon- 
tains. 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind  ; 
And  the  white  dew  on  the  new-bladed  grass, 
Just  piercing  the  dark  eartL,  hung  silently ; 
And  there  was  more  which  I  remember  not ; 
But  on  the  shadows  of  the  morning  clouds, 
Athwart  the  purple  mountain  slope,  was  written 
Follow,  oh,  follow  !  as  they  vanished  by ; 
And  ou  each  herb,  fi*om  which  Heayen's  dew  had 

fallen, 
The  like  was  stam})ed,  as  with  a  withering  fire ; 
A  wind  arose  among  the  pines  ;  it  shook 
The  clinging  music  from  their  boughs,  and  then 
Low,  sweet,   faint    sounds,  like   the   farewell   of 

ghosts. 
Were    heard :    oh,    follow  ,   follow,    follow 

me! 
And  then  I  said,  "  Panthea,  look  on  me." 
But  in  the  depth  of  those  }>eloved  eyes 
Still  I  saw,  follow,  follow  1 

Follow,  follow  I 

PANTHEA 

The  crags,  this  dear  spring   moniing,  mock  our 

voices. 
As  thev  were  8i)irit-tongued. 

ASIA 

It  is  some  l>eing 
Around  the  ci-ags.     What  fine  clear  sounds  !    Oh, 
list; 


^.  - 
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ECHOES,  unseen 

Echoes  we :  listen ! 

We  cannot  stay : 
As  dew-stars  glisten 

Then  fade  away  — 
Child  of  Ocean ! 

ASIA 

Hark  !  Spirits  speak.     The  liquid  responses 
Of  their  aerial  tongues  yet  sound. 

PANTHEA 

I  hear. 

ECHOES 

Oh,  follow,  follow, 

As  our  voice  recedeth 
Through  the  caverns  hollow, 

Whei'e  the  forest  spreadeth  ; 

(More  distant) 

Oh,  follow,  follow  I 

Through  the  caverns  hollow. 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue. 
Where  the  wild  bee  never  flew, 
Through  the  noontide  darkness  deep, 
By  the  odor-breathing  sleep 
Of  faint  night-flowers,  and  the  waves 
At  the  fountain-lighted  caves, 
While  our  music,  wild  and  sweet, 
Mocks  thy  gently  falling  feet. 
Child  of  Ocean ! 
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Shall  we  pursue  the  sound  ?    It  grows  more  foint 
And  distant. 


lost!  the  strain  floats  nearer  now. 

ECHOES 

In  the  world  unknown 

Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken ; 
By  thy  step  alone 

Can  its  rest  be  broken; 
Child  of  Ocean  I 

ASIA 

How  the  notes  sink  upon  the  ebbing  v^ind ! 

ECHOES 

Oh,  follow,  follow ! 

Through  the  caverns  hollow, 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue, 
By  the  woodland  noontide  dew ; 
By  the  foi;ests,  lakes,  and  fountains, 
Through  the  many-folded  nioimtains  ; 
To  the  rents,  and  gulfs,  and  chasms. 
Where  the  Earth  i*eposed  from  spasms. 
On  the  day  when  He  and  thou 
Parted,  to  commingle  now  ; 
Child  of  Ocean  I 

ASIA 

Come,  sweet  Panthea,  link  thy  hand  in  mine, 
And  follow,  ere  the  voices  fade  away. 
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ScBiTB  n.  A  Forest  intermingled  with  Bocks  and  Caverns.  Asia 
and  PA19THEA  pass  into  it.  Two  young  Fauns  are  sitting  on  a 
Bock^  listening. 

SESaCHORUS  I  OF  SPIRITS 

The  path  through  which  that  lovely  twain 
Have  passed,  by  cedar,  pine,  and  yew. 
And  each  dark  tree  that  ever  grew. 
Is  curtained  out  from  Heaven's  wide  blue  ; 

Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  wind,  nor  rain. 
Can  pierce  its  interwoven  bowers, 
Nor  aught,  save  where  some  cloud  of  dew, 

Drifted  along  the  earth-creeping  breeze 

Between  the  trunks  of  the  hoar  trees, 

Hangs  each  a  pearl  in  the  pale  flowers 
Of  the  green  laurel  blown  anew. 

And  bends,  and  then  fades  silently, 

One  frail  and  fair  anemone  ; 

Or  when  some  star  of  many  a  one 

That  climbs  and  wanders  through  steep  night, 

Has  found  the  cleft  through  which  alone 

Beams  fall  from  high  those  depths  upon,  — 

Ere  it  is  borne  away,  away, 

By  the  swift  Heavens  that  cannot  stay. 

It  scatters  drops  of  golden  light. 

Like  lines  of  rain  that  ne'er  unite  ; 

And  the  gloom  divine  is  all  around  ; 

And  underneath  is  the  mossy  groimd. 

SEMICHORUS   II 

There  the  voluptuous  nightingales. 

Are  awake  through  all  the  broad  noonday: 
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When  one  with  bliss  or  sadness  &ils. 

And  through  the  windless  ivy-booghs, 

Sick  with  sweet  love,  droops  dying  away 
On  ite  mate's  mnsic-p«Lting  bosT; 
Another  from  the  swinging  blossom. 

Watching  to  catch  the  languid  close 

Of  the  last  strain,  then  lifts  on  high 

The  wings  of  the  weak  melody, 
Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  bear 

The  song,  and  all  the  woods  are  mute ; 
When  there  is  heard  through  the  dim  air 
The  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  there, 

Like  many  a  lake-surrounded  flute. 
Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  brain 
So  sweet,  that  joy  is  almost  pain. 

SEMICIIORUS   I 

Thei-e  those  enchanted  eddies  play 

Of  echoes,  music-tougiied,  which  draw. 
By  Demogorgon's  mighty  law, 
With  melting  raptui-e,  or  sweet  awe. 
All  spirits  on  that  secret  way. 

As  inland  boats  ai^e  driven  to  Ocean 
Down    sti'eams   made    strong  ^ith    mountain- 
thaw  : 
And  fii*st  there  comes  a  gentle  sound 
To  those  in  talk  or  slumber  bound. 

And  wakes  the  destined  ;  soft  emotion 
Attracts,  impels  them  ;  those  who  saw 
Say  fi'om  the  breathing  earth  behind 

\^  lakesurrounded.  Boscunibe  MS..  Mrs.  Shelley,  1839^  ||  lake 
surrmindmy,  Shelley,  1S2U. 
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There  steams  a  plume-uplifting  wind 

Which  drives  them  on  their  path,  while  they 
Believe  their  own  swift  wings  and  feet 

The  sweet  desires  within  obey ; 

And  so  they  float  upon  their  way, 

Until,  still  sweet,  but  loud  and  strong, 
The  storm  of  sound  is  driven  along. 
Sucked  up  and  huiTying ;  as  they  fleet 
Behind,  its  gathering  billows  meet 

And  to  the  fatal  mountain  bear 

Like  clouds  amid  the  yielding  air. 

FIBST  FAUN 

Canst  thou  imagine  where  those  spirits  live 
Which  make  such  delicate  music  in  the  woods  ? 
We  haunt  within  the  least  frequented  caves 
And  closest  coverts,  and  we  know  these  wilds, 
Yet   never    meet    them,   though  we   hear    them 

oft: 
Where  may  they  hide  themselves  ? 

SECOND   FAUN 

Tis  hai-d  to  tell ; 
I  have  heai'd  those  more  skilled  in  spirits  say. 
The  bubbles,  which  the  enchantment  of  the  sun 
Sucks  from  the  pale  faint  water-flowers  that  pave 
The  oozy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  pools, 
Are  the  pavilions  where  such  dwell  and  float 
Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 
Which  noontide  kindles  through  the  woven  leaves ; 
And  when  these  burst,  and  the  thin  flery  air. 
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The    which    they  breathed  within   those  Inoeut 

domes. 
Ascends  to  flow  like  meteors  throng  the  night. 
They  ride  on  them,  and  rein  their  headlong  speed. 
And  bow  their  burning  crests,  and  glide  in  fire 
Under  .the  waters  of  the  earth  again. 

FIBST  FAUN 

If  such  live  thus,  have  others  other  lives. 
Under  pink  blossoms  or  within  the  bells 
Of  meadow  flowers  or  folded  violets  deep. 
Or  on  their  dying  odors,  when  they  die. 
Or  in  the  sunlight  of  the  spherM  dew? 

SECOND  FAUN 

Ay,  many  moi*e  which  we  may  well  divine. 
But  should  w^e  stay  to  speak,  noontide  would  come. 
And  thwart  Silenus  find  his  goats  undrawn. 
And  grudge  to  sing  those  wise  and  lovely  songs 
Of  Fate,  and  Chance,  and  God,  and  Chaos  old. 
And  Love  and  the  chained  Titan's  woful  doom. 
And  how  he  shall  be  loosed,  and  make  the  earth 
One  brotherhood  ;  delightful  sti*ains  which  cheer 
Our  solitary  twilights,  and  which  charm 
To  silence  the  lulenv^^ng  nightingales. 

J^7  in,  Boscombe  MS  i;  on,  Shelley.  1820. 

^  which  "  than.  Kossetti  conj. 

93  doom,  Mrs.  Shellej,  1830^  II  dootm,  Shelley,  1820. 
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ScEVB  in.  —  A  Pinnacle  of  Rock  among  Mountains.    Asia  and 

Panthea. 

PANTHEA 

Hither  the  sound  has  borne  us  —  to  the  realm 
Of  Demogorgon,  and  the  mighty  portal, 
Like  a  volcano's  meteor-breathing  chasm, 
Whence  the  oracular  vapor  is  hurled  up 
Which  lonely  men  drink  wandering  in  their  youth, 
And  call  truth,  virtue,  love,  genius,  or  joy, 
That  maddening  wine  of  life,  whose  .^^^gs  they 
drain  %,  .• 

To  deep  intoxication ; '  and  u]^Uft,  \^ 

Lfke  Majnads/who'try^lbud,  Evoe  !  Evoe ! 
The  voice  fvhich'is  contagion  to  the  world. 

ASIA 

Fit  throne  for  such  a  Power !     Magnificent ! 
How  glorious  art  thou.  Earth !  and  if  thou  be 
Jhe^shadow  ot  some  spirit  lovelier  still, . 
Though  evil  stain  its  work,  and  it  should  be 
Like  its  creation,  weak  yet  beautiful, 
I  could  fall  down  and  worship  that  and  thee. 
Even  now  my  heart  adoreth.     Wonderful ! 
Look,  sister,  ere  the  vapor  dim  thy  brain : 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist. 
As  a  lake,  paving  in  the  morning  sky. 
With  azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light. 
Some  Indian  vale.     Behold  it,  rolling  on 
Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islanding 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand,  midway,  around, 


%  < 
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Encinctured  by  the  dark  and  blooming  forests, 
Dim  twilight-lawns,  and  stream-iUmnined  caves. 
And  wind-enchanted  shapes  of  wandering  mist ; 
And   far  on  high   the  keen   sky-cleaving  moun- 
tains 
From  icy  spires  of  sunlike  radiance  fling 
The  dawn,  as  lifted  Ocean's  dazzling  spray, 
From  some  Atlantic  islet  scattered  up, 
Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  water-drops. 
The  vale  is  girdled  with  their  walls,  a  howl 
Of  cataracts  from  their  thaw-cloven  ravines 
Satiates  the  listening  wind,  continuous,  vast. 
Awful  as  silence.     Hark !  the  rushing  snow ! 
The  sun-awakened  avalanche  !  whose  mass, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered  there 
Flake  after  flake,  in  heaven-defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  ])iled,  till  some  great 

tiiith 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now. 

PANTHEA 

Look  how  the  gusty  sea  of  mist  is  breaking 
In  crimson  foam,  even  at  our  feet !  it  rises 
As  Ocean  at  the  enchantment  of  the  moon 
Round  foodless  men  \^Tecked  on  some  oozy  isle. 

ASIA 

The  fragments  of  the  cloud  are  scattei^ed  up ; 
The  wind  that  lifts  them  disentv^ines  my  hair ; 
Its  billows  now  sweep  o'er  mine  eyes  ;  my  brain 
Grows  dizz}' ;  I  see  shapes  within  the  mist. 
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PANTHXA 

A  countenance  with  beckoning  smiles ;  there  bums 
An  azure  fire  within  its  golden  locks  ! 
Another  and  another :  hark  !  they  speak ! 

SONG  OF  snarrs 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 

Down,  down ! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep, 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  Death  and  of  Life ; 
Through  the  Yeil.andJihe.har 

Qf  things  wliiP.li  gAAfu  fLXxii  arp^ 

Even  to  the  steps  of  the  remotest  Jthrone, 
Down,  down ! 

While  the  sound  whirls  around, 

Down,  down ! 
As  the  fawn  draws  the  hound, 
As  the  lightning  the  vapor, 
As  a  weak  moth  the  taper ; 
Death,  despair ;  love,  sorrow ; 
Time,  both ;  to-day,  to-morrow  ; 
As  steel  obeys  the  spirit  of  the  stone, 

Down,  down  I 

Through  the  gray,  void  abysm, 

Down,  down  ! 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism, 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not, 
And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 
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Nor  the  gloom  to  Earth  given. 
Where  there  is  one  pervading,  one  alone, 
Down,  down ! 

In  the  depth  of  the  deep 

Down,  down ! 
Like  veiled  lightning  asleep, 
Like  the  spark  nursed  in  embers. 
The  last  look  Love  remembers, 
Like  a  diamond,  which  shines 
On  the  dark  wealth  of  mines, 
A  spell  is  treasured  but  for  thee  alone. 

Down,  down! 

We  have  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee ; 

Down,  down  I 
With  the  bright  form  beside  thee  ; 
Resist  not  the  weakness, 
Such  strength  is  in  meekness 
That  the  Eternal,  the  Immortal, 
Must  unloose  through  life's  portal 
The  snake-like  Doom  coiled  underneath  his 
throne 

By  that  alone. 

Ifci  th^     thy^  KiMwetti  conj. 
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ScBKB  IV.  —  The  Cave  of  Demoooroon.    Asia  and  Panthea. 

PANTHEA 

What  veiled  form  sits  on  that  ebon  thi'one  ? 

ASIA 

The  veil  has  fallen. 

PANTHEA 

I  see  a  mighty  darkness 
Filling  the  seat  of  power,  and  rays  of  gloom 
Dart  round,  as  light  from  the  meridian  sun, 
Ungazed  upon  and  shapeless  ;  neither  limb, 
Nor  form,  nor  outline  ;  yet  we  feel  it  is 
A  living  Spirit. 

DEMOOOROON 

Ask  what  thou  wouldst  know. 

ASIA 

What  canst  thou  tell  ? 

DEMOOOROON 

All  things  thou  dar'st  demand. 

ASIA 

Who  made  the  living  world  ? 

DEMOOOROON 

God- 
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ASIA 

Who  made  all 
That  it  contains  ?  thought,  passion,  reason,  wiU<» 
Imagination  ? 

DEMOGOROOM 

God :  Almighty  Grod. 

ASIA 

Who  made  that  sense  which,  when  the  winds  of 

spring 
In  rarest  visitation,  or  the  voice 
Of  one  beloved  heard  in  youth  alone, 
Fi]ls  the  faint  eyes  with  falling  tears  which  dim 
The  r^iant  looks  of  unbewailing  flowers. 
And  leaves  this  peopled  earth  a  solitude 
When  it  I'eturns  no  more  ? 

DEM01K>RG0N 

Merciful  God. 

ASIA 

And  who  made  teiTor,  madness,  crime,  remorse. 
Which  f lorn  the  links  of  the  great  chain  of  things 
To  every  thought  \\'ithin  the  mind  of  man 
Sway  and  drag  heavily,  and  each  one  reels 
Under  the  load  towards  the  pit  of  death ; 
Abandoned  hope,  and  love  that  tunis  to  hate  : 
And  self-<*ontempt,  bitterer  to  drink  than  blood  : 
Pain,  whose  unheeded  and  familiar  speech 
Is  howling,  and  keen  shrieks,  day  after  day : 
And  Hell,  or  the  sharp  fear  of  Hell? 

12  irhen  !  ot.  Rometti. 
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DEMOQOBGON 

He  reigns. 

ASIA 

Utter  his  name ;  a  world  pining  in  pain 

Asks  but  his  name ;  curses  shall  drag  him  down. 

DEMOGORGON 

He  reigns. 

ASIA 

I  feel,  I  know  it :  who  ? 

DBMOGORGON 

He  reigns. 

ASIA 

Who  i*eigns  ?    There  was  the  Heaven  and  Earth 

at  first, 
And  Light  and  Love ;  then  Saturn,  from  whose 

throne 
Time  fell,  an  envious  shadow ;  such  the  state 
Of  the  earth's  primal  spirits  beneath  his  sway, 
As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  living  leaves 
Before  the  wind  or  sun  has  withered  them 
And  semivital  worms  ;  but  he  refused 
The  birthright  of  their  being,  knowledge,  power. 
The  skill  which  wields  the  elements,  the  thought 
Which  pierces  this  dim  universe  like  light, 
Self-empire,  and  the  majesty  of  love  : 
For  thirst  of  which  they  fainted.     Then  Prome- 
theus 
Gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter, 
And  with  this  law  alone,  '*  Let  man  be  free," 
Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  Heaven. 
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To  know  nor  faith,  nor  love,  nor  law,  to  be 

Omnipotent  but  friendless,  is  to  reign ; 

And  Jove  now  reigned  ;  for  on  the  race  of  man 

First  famine,  and  then  toll,  and  then  disease. 

Strife,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death  tmseen  before. 

Fell ;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove, 

With  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  lii'e. 

Their  shelterless,  pale  tribes  to  mountain  oaves ; 

And  in  their  desert  hearts  Seree  want!>  he  sent. 

And  mad  disquietudes,  and  shallows  idle 

Of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war. 

So  ruining  the  lair  wherein  they  raged. 

Fi-ometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legioned  hopes 

Which  sleep  within  folded  Elysian  flowers, 

Nepenthe,  Moly,  Amaranth,  fadeless  blooms. 

That  they  might  hide  with  thin  and  rainbow  wings  J 

The  shape  of  Death ;  and  Love  he  sent  to  bind 

The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  \'ine 

Which  beurs  the  wine  of  life,  the  human  heart ; 

And  he  tamed  fire  which,  like  some  beast  of  prey. 

Most  terrible,  but  lovely,  played  beneath 

The  frown  of  man  ;  and  tortured  to  his  will 

Iron  and  gold,  the  slaves  and  signs  of  power. 

And  gems  and  poisons,  and  all  subtlest  fomu 

Hidden  beneath  the  mountains  and  the  waves. 

He  gave  man  speech,  and  speech  created  thouglit. 

Which  is  the  measure  of  the  uuiverse  ; 

And   Science   struck    the    thrones   of   earth   and 

heaven, 
Which  shook,  but  fell  not;  and  the  harmonious 

mind 
Poured  itself  forth  in  all-pi-ophetic  song ; 
And  music  lifted  up  the  listening  ■spirit 
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Until  it  walked,  exempt  from  mortal  care, 
Godlike,  o'er  the  clear  billows  of  sweet  sound ; 
And    human    hands    first    mimicked    and    then 

mocked. 
With  moulded  limbs  more  lovely  than  its  own, 
The  hiunan  form,  till  marble  grew  divine ; 
And  mothers,  gazing,  drank  the  love  men  see 
Beflected  in  their  race,  behold,  and  perish. 
He  told  the  hidden  power  of  herbs  and  springs, 
And  Disease  drank  and  slept.     Death  grew  like 

sleep. 
He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 
Of  the  wide-wandering  stars  ;  and  how  the  sun 
Changes  his  lair,  and  by  what  secret  spell 
The  pale  moon  is  transformed,  when  her  broad 

eye 
Gazes  not  on  the  interlimar  sea. 
He  taught  to  rule,  as  life  directs  the  limbs. 
The  tempest-winged  chariots  of  the  Ocean, 
And  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian.     Cities  then 
Were  built,  and  through  their  snow-like  columns 

flowed 
The  warm  winds,  and  the  azure  ether  shone. 
And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were  seen. 
Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 
Prometheus  gave  to  man,  for  which  he  hangs 
Withering  in  destined  pain  ;  but  who  i*ains  down 
Evil,  the  immedicable  plague,  which,  while 
Man  looks  on  his  creation  like  a  god 
And  sees  that  it  is  glorious,  drives  him  on. 
The  wreck  of  his  own  will,  the  scorn  of  earth. 
The  outcast,  the  abandoned,  the  alone  ? 

100  rains,  Mrs.  SheUey,  1889^  li  reisns,  SheUey,  1820. 
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Not  Jove :  while  yet  his  frown  shook  heaven,  ay, 

when 
ffi8  adversaiy  from  adamantine  chains 
Cursed  him,  he  trembled  like  a  slave.     Declare 
Who  is  his  master?    Is  he  too  a  slave  ? 

DEMOOOROON 

All  spirits  are  enslaved  which  serve  things  evil : 
Thou  knowest  if  Jupiter  be  such  or  no. 

ASIA 

Whom  called'st  thou  God  ? 

DEMOOOROON 

I  spoke  but  as  ye  speak. 
For  Jove  is  the  supreme  of  li\nng  things. 

ASIA 

Who  is  the  master  of  the  slave  ? 

DKMOGORrtON 

If  the  abysiu 
Could  vomit  forth  its  secrets  —  but  a  voice 
Is  wanting,  the  deep  truth  is  imagelessj__ 
For  wliat  woulcTir  avail  to  bid  thee  gaze 
On  the  revohdng  world  ?     What  to  bid  speak 
Fate,  Time,  Occasion,  Chance  and  Change  ?     To 

these 
All  things  are  subject  but  eternal  Love. 

ASIA 

So  much  I  asked  before,  and  my  heart  gave 

The  response  thou  hast  given  ;  and  of  such  truths 

114  i*  master,  Rossetti. 
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Each  to  itself  must  be  the  oracle. 
One  more  demand  ;  .and  do  thou  answer  m^ 
A^  my  own  soul  would  ansy^^i  did  it  ?^^y 
That  whjfil^  I  f^-  Prometheus  shall  arise 
Henceforth  the  sun  of  this  rejoicing  world : 
When  shall  the  destined  hour  arrive  ? 

DEMOGOBOON 

Behold ! 

ASIA 

The  rocks  are  cloven,  and   through  the  purple 

I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winffed  steeds  j)>  ^f  ■■  c 

WWch   trample  the   dim  windf;  in  each   there 

stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight.  -  f-  - 

Some  look  behind,  as  flends  pursued  them  there, 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars ; 
Others,    with    burning    eyes,    lean    forth,    and 

drink 
With  eager  hps  the  wind  of  their  own  speed. 
As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before, 
And  now,  even  now,  they  clasped  it.     Their  bright 

locks 
Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair;  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 

DEM06ORGON 

These  are  the  immortal  Hours, 
Of  whom  thou  didst  demand.     One  waits  for  thee. 

ASIA 

A  Spirit  with  a  dreadful  coimtenance 
Checks  its  dark  chariot  by  the  craggy  gulf. 
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Unlike  thy  brethren,  ghastly  Charioteer, 
Who  art  thou  ?    Whither  wouldst  thou  bear  me  ? 
Speak! 

SPIRIT 

I  am  the  Shadow  of  a  destiny 
More  dread  than  is  my  aspect ;  ere  yon  planet 
Has  set,  the  darkness  which  ascends  with  me 
Shall  wrap  in  lasting  night  heaven's  kingless  throne. 

ASIA 

What  meanest  thou? 

PANTHKA 

That  temble  Shadow^  floats 
Up  from  its  throne,  as  may  the  lurid  smoke 
Of  earthquake-ruined  cities  o'er  the  sea. 
Lo  I  it  ascends  the  ear  ;  the  coui'sers  fly 
Ten*ified  ;  watch  its  path  among  the  stars 
Blackening  the  night ! 

ASIA 

Thus  I  am  answered :  strange  ! 

PANTHEA 

See,  near  the  verge,  another  chariot  stays  ; 

An  ivory  sliell  inlaid  with  crimson  lire, 

Which    comes    and    goes    within    its    scidptiu*ed 

rim 
Of  delicate  strange  tracery  ;  the  young  Spirit 
That  guides  it  h:is  the  dove-like  eyes  of  hope ; 
How  its  soft  smiles  attract  the  soul !  as  light 
Lures  winged  insects  thi*ough  the  lampless  air. 
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My  coursers  are  fed  with  the  lightning, 
They  drink  of  the  whirlwind's  stream, 

And  when  the  red  morning  is  brightening 
They  bathe  in  the  fresh  sunbeam. 
They  have  strength  for  their  swiftness  I  deem  ; 

Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 


I  desire  —  and  their  speed  makes  night  kindle ; 

I  fear  —  they  outstrip  the  typhoon  ; 
Ere  the  cloud  piled  on  Atlas  can  dwindle 

We  encircle  the  earth  and  the  moon. 

We  shall  rest  from  long  labors  at  noon  ; 
Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 
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ScKKB  V.  —  The  Car  pauses  within  a  Cloud  on  the  Tap  qfa  snowy 
MoutOain.    Asia,  Paitthea,  and  the  Spikit  of  thb  Houb. 

SPIRIT 

On  the  brink  of  the  night  and  the  morning 

My  coursers  are  wont  to  respire  ; 
But  the  Earth  has  just  whispered  a  warning 

That  their  flight  must  be  swifter  than  fire  ; 

They  shall  drink  the  hot  speed  of  desire ! 

ASIA 

Thou  breathest  on  their  nostrils,  but  my  breath 
Would  give  them  swifter  speed. 

SPIRIT 

Alas !  it  could  not 

PANTHEA 

O  Spirit !  pause,  and  tell  whence  is  the  light 
Which  fills  the  cloud  ?  the  sun  is  yet  unrisen. 

SPIRIT 

The  sun  will  rise  not  until  noon.     Aj)ollo 
Is  held  in  heaven  by  wonder  ;  and  the  light 
Which  fills  this  vapor,  as  the  aerial  hue 
Of  fountain-gazing  roses  fills  the  water, 
Flows  from  thy  mighty  sister. 

PANTHEA 

Yes,  I  feel  — 

ASIA 

WJiat  is  it  with  thee,  sister  ?     Thou  art  pale. 
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PANTHEA 

How  thou   art   changed!     I   dare   not  look  on 

thee ; 
I  feel  but  see  thee  not.     I  scarce  endure 
The  radiance  of  thy  beauty.     Some  good  change 
Is  working  in  the  elements,  which  suffer  ^ 

Thv  presence  thus  unveiled.     The  Nereids  tell 
That  on  the  day  when  the  clear  hyaline 
Was  cloven  at  thy  uprise,  and^thou  didst  stand 
Within  a  veined  shell,  which  floated  on 
Over  the  calm  floor  of  the  crystal  se^. 
Among  the  iEgean  isles,  and  by  the  shores 
Which  bear  thy  name,  —  love,  like   the   atmos-/ 

phere 
Of  the  Sim's  fire  filling  the  living  world. 
Burst  from  thee,  and  illumined  earth  and  heaven 
And  the  deep  ocean  and  the  sunless  caves 
And  all  that  dwells  within  them  ;  till  grief  cast 
Eclipse  upon  the  soul  from  which  it  came. 
Such  art  thou  now ;  nor  is  it  I  alone. 
Thy   sister,    thy    companion,   thine    own    chosen 

one. 
But  the  whole  world  which  seeks  thy  sympathy. 
Hearest  thou  not  soimds  i'  the  air  which  speak  the 

love 
Of  all  articulate  beings  ?    Feelest  thou  not 
The  inanimate  winds  enamoured  of  thee  ?    List ! 

ASIA 

Thy  words  are  sweeter  than  aught  eke  but  his 
Whose  echoes  they  are  ;  yet  all  love  is  sweet. 
Given  or  returned.     Common  as  light  is  love. 
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And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever. 
Like  the  wide  heaven,  the  all-sustaining  air, 
It  makes  the  reptile  equal  to  the  God ; 
They  who  inspire  it  most  are  fortunate, 
As  I  am  now  ;  but  those  who  feel  it  most 
Are  happier  still,  after  long  sufferings. 
As  I  shall  soon  become. 

PAlfTHEA 

List !    Spirits  speak. 

VOICE  in  the  air,  singing 

Life  of  Life,  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  the  breath  between  them ; 
And  thy  smiles  before  they  dwindle 

Make  the  cold  air  fire ;   then  screen  them 
In  those  looks,  where  whoso  gazes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 

Cliild  of  Light !  thy  limbs  are  burning 

Through  the  vest  which  seems  to  hide  them  ; 

As  the  radiant  Hues  of  morning 

Through  the  clouds,  ere  they  divide  them  ; 

And  this  atmosphere  di\'inest 

Shrouds  thee  wheresoe'er  thou  shinest. 

Fair  are  others ;  none  beholds  thee. 
But  tliv  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 

Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 

From  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendor, 

And  all  feel,  vet  see  thee  never. 

As  I  feel  now,  lost  forever ! 

54  limhsy  Mrs.  SheUey,  1839^  II  lips,  SheUey,  1820. 
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Lamp  of  Earth  !  where'er  thoii  raovest 
Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  brightness. 

And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 
Walk  upon  the  winds  with  lightness, 

Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  failing, 

Dizzy,  lost,  yet  unbewailing ! 

ASIA 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 

Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing ; 

And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 

Beside  a  helm  conducting  it, 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 

It  seems  to  float  ever,  forever. 

Upon  that  many-winding  river, 

Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses, 

A  paradise  of  wildernesses  ! 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound, 
Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  around, 
Into  a  sea  profoimd  of  ever-spreading  sound. 

Meanwhile  thy  spirit  lifts  its  pinions 
In  music's  most  serene  dominions ; 

Catching  the  winds  that  fan  that  happy  heaven. 
And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar, 
Without  a  course,  without  a  star, 
But,  by  the  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven  i 

Till  through  Elysian  garden  islets 
By  thee  most  beautiful  of  pilots. 
Where  never  mortal  pinnace  glided. 
The  boat  of  my  desire  is  guided ; 
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^Realms  where  the  air  we  Imeathe  is  love. 
Which  in  the  winds  on  the  waves  doth  move, 
Harmonizing  this  earth  with  what  we  feel  above. 

We  have  passed  Age's  icy  caves, 

And  Manhood's  dark  and  tossing  waves, 
And  Youth's  smooth  ocean,  smiling  to  betray ; 

Beyond  the  glassy  golfs  we  flee 

Of  shadow-peopled  Infancy, 
Through  Death  and  Birth,  to  a  diviner  day ;   ^ 

A  paradise  of  vaulted  bowers 

Lit  by  downward-gaang  flowers, 

And  watery  paths  that  wind  between 

Wildernesses  calm  and  green. 
Peopled  by  shapes  too  bright  to  see. 
And  rest,  having  beheld ;  somewhat  like  thee ; 
Which  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  chant  melodiously ! 

90  and  oriy  Rosaetti. 
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ACT  m 

Scene  L  —  Heaven,    Juptteb  on  his  Throne ;  Thetis  and  the 

other  Deities  assembled. 

JUPITER 

Ye  congregated  powers  of  heaven,  who  share 

The  glory  and  the  strength  of  him  ye  serve, 

Rejoice !  henceforth  I  am  omnipotent. 

All  else  had  been  subdued  to  me  ;  alone 

The  soul  of  man,  like  unextinguished  fire. 

Yet  bums  towards  heaven  with  fierce  reproach,  and 

doubt, 
And  lamentation,  and  reluctant  prayer, 
Hurling  up  insurrection,  which  might  make 
Our  antique  empire  insecure,  though  built 
On  eldest  faith,  and  hell's  coeval,  fear ; 
And  though  my  curses  through  the  pendulous  air, 
Like  snow  on  herbless  peaks,  fall  flake  by  flake. 
And  cling  to  it ;  though  imder  my  wrath's  night 
It  climb  the  crags  of  life,  step  after  step, 
Which  wound  it,  as  ice  wounds  unsandalled  feet. 
It  yet  remains  supreme  o'er  misery. 
Aspiring,  imrepressed,  yet  soon  to  fall ; 
Even  now  have  I  begotten  a  strange  wonder. 
That  fatal  child,  the  terror  of  the  earth. 
Who  waits  but  till  the  destined  hour  arrive, 

5  like  unextinguished,  Mrs.  Shelley,  1839^  ||  like  an  unextinguished, 
SheUey,  1820. 
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Bearing  from  Demogorgon's  vacant  throne 
ZtThe  dreadful  might  of  ever-living  limbs 
/  KVhieh  clothed  that  awful  spirit  unbeheld, 
y  iTo  redescend,  and  trample  out  the  spark. 

Pour  forth  heaven's  wine,  Idsean  Ganymede, 

And  let  it  fill  the  daedal  cups  like  fire, 

And  from  the  flower-inwoven  soil  divine, 

Ye  all-triumphant  harmonies,  arise. 

As  dew  from  earth  under  the  twilight  st^rs. 

Drink  !  be  the  nectar  circling  through  your  veins 

The  soul  of  joy,  ye  ever-living  Gods, 

Till  exultation  burst  in  one  wide  voice 

Like  music  from  Elysian  ^l'inds. 

And  thou 
Ascend  beside  mo^  veiled  in  the  light 
Of  the  desire  which  makes  thee  one  with  me, 
Thetis,  bright  image  of  eternity  ! 
When  thou  didst  crv,  *^  Lisufferable  niiijht ! 
God  I  spare  me  I  I  sustain  not  the  quick  flames. 
The  penetrating  presence  ;  all  my  being, 
Like  him  whom  the  Numidian  se})s  did  thaw 
Into  a  dew  with  }K)ison,  is  dissolved, 
Sinking  through  its  foiuulations/'  —  even  then 
Two  mighty  spirits,  mingling,  made  a  third 
Mightier  than  either,  which,  unbodied  now, 
Between  us  floats,  felt,  although  inibeheld. 
Waiting  the  incarnation,  which  ascends, 
(Hear  ye  the  thunder  of  the  fiery  wheels 
Griding  the  winds  ?)  from  Deniogorgon's  throne. 
Victorv !  victory  I     Feel'st  thou  not,  O  world. 
The  earthquake  of  his  chariot  thundering  up 
Olympus? 
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[The  Car  of  the  Hour  arrives,    Demoqorook  descends  and 

moves  towards  the  Throne  q/*JuPiTEU. 

Awful  shape,  what  art  thou  ?    Speak ! 

DEMOGORGON 

Eternity.     Demand  no  direr  name. 
/Descend,  and  follow  me  down  the  abyss. 
I  am  thy  child,  as  thou  wert  Saturn's  child  ; 
Mightier  than  thee  ;  and  we  must  dwell  together 
Henceforth  in  darkness.     Lift  thy  Ughtnings  not. 
The  tyranny  of  heaven  none  may  retain, 
Or  reassume,  or  hold,  succeeding  thee  ; 
Yet  if  thou  wilt,  as  'tis  the  destiny 
Of  trodden  worms  to  writhe  till  they  are  dead. 
Put  forth  thy  might. 

JUFTTER 

Detested  prodigy  I 
Even  thus  beneath  the  deep  Titanian  prisons 
I  trample  thee  !     Thou  lingerest  ? 

Mercy !  mercy  I 
No  pity,  no  release,  no  respite !     Oh, 
That  thou  wouldst  make  mine  enemy  my  judge, 
Even  where  he  hangs,  seared  by  my  long  revenge, 
On  Caucasus  !  he  would  not  doom  me  thus. 
Gentle,  and  just,  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 
The  monarch  of  the  world?     What  then  art  thou ? 
No  refuge  !  no  appeal  I 

Sink  with  me  then, 
We  two  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of  ruin, 
JB^  ven  9^  ^  vulture,  .and  -a>  «Bake-  outspe^t 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight. 
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Into  a  shoreless  sea !     Let  hell  unlock 

Its  mounded  oceans  of  tempestuous  fire. 

And  whelm  on  them  into  the  bottomless  void 

This  desolated  world,  and  thee,  and  me, 

The  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  and  the  wreck 

Of  that  for  which  they  combated  ! 

Ai,  Ai! 
The  elements  obey  me  not.     I  sink 
Dizzily  down,  ever,  forever,  down. 
And,  like  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  fall  with  victory !     Ai,  Ai ! 


Scene  II.  —  The  Mouth  of  a  great  Biver  in  the  Island  Atlantis, 
Ocean  is  discovered  reclining  near  the  shore ;  Apoixo  stands  be- 
side him. 

OCEAN 

He  fell,  thou  sayest,  beneath  his  conqueror's  frown  ? 

APOLLO 

Ay,  when  the  strife  was  ended  which  made  dim 

The  orb  I  rule,  and  shook  the  solid  stars, 

The  terroi's  of  his  eve  illumined  heaven 

With  sanguine  light,   through   the  thick   ragged 

skirts 
Of  the  Anetorious  darkness,  as  he  fell ; 
Like  the  last  glare  of  day's  red  agony. 
Which,  from  a  rent  among  the  fiery  clouds, 
Burns  far  along  the  tempest-wrinkled  deep. 

OCEAN 

He  sunk  to  the  ab^^ss  ?  to  the  dark  void  ? 
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APOLLO 


An  eagle  so  caught  in  some  bursting  cloud 
On  Caucasus,  his  thunder-baffled  wings 
Entangled  in  the  whirlwind,  and  his  eyes, 
Which  gazed  on  the  undazzling  sun,  now  blinded 
By  the  white  lightning,  while  the  ponderous  hail 
Beats  on  his  struggling  form,  which  sinks  at  length 
Prone,  and  the  aerial  ice  clings  over  it. 


OCEAN 


Henceforth  the  fields  of  Heaven-reflecting  sea 
Which  are  my  realm,  will  heave,  unstained  with 

blood. 
Beneath  the  uplifting  winds,  like  plains  of  com 
Swayed  by  the  summer  air ;  my  streams  will  flow 
Bound  many-peopled  continents,  and  round 
Fortunate  isles ;  and  from  their  glassy  thrones 
Blue  Proteus  and  his  humid  nymphs  shall  mark 
The  shadow  of  fair  ships,  as  mortals  see 
The  floating  bark  of  the  light-laden  moon 
With  that  white  star,  its  sightless  pilot's  crest, 
Borne  down  the  rapid  sunset's  ebbing  sea  ; 
Tracking  their  path  no  more  by  blood  and  groans, 
And  desolation,  and  the  mingled  voice 
Of  slavery  and  command  ;  but  by  the  light 
Of  wave-reflected  flowers,  and  floating  odors, 
And  muisic  soft,  and  mild,  free,  gentle  voices, 
That  sweetest  music,  such  as  spirits  love. 


APOLLO 


And  I  shall  gaze  not  on  the  deeds  which  make 
My  mind  obscure  with  sorrow,  as  eclipse 
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Darkens  the  sphere  I  guide.     But  list,  I  hear 
The  small,  clear,  silver  lute  of  the  young  Spirit 
That  sits  i' the  morning  star. 

OCEAN 

Thou  must  away ; 
Thy  steeds  will  pause  at  even,  till  when  farewell. 
The  loud  deep  caUs  me  home  even  now  to  feed  it 
With  azure  calm  out  of  the  emerald  urns 
Which  stand  forever  full  beside  my  throne. 
Behold  the  Nereids  under  the  green  sea, 
Their  wavering  limbs    borne   on    the  wind-like 

stream, 
Their  white  arms  lifted  o'er  their  streaming  hair, 
With  garlands  pied  and  starry  sea-flower  crowns. 
Hastening  to  grace  their  mighty  sister's  joy. 

[A  sound  of  waves  is  heard. 

It  is  the  unpastured  sea  hungering  for  calm. 
Peace,  monster  ;  I  come  now.     Farewell. 

APOLLO 

Farewell. 


ScEKE  m.  —  Caucasus.  Prometheus,  Hercules,  Ione,  the 
Earth,  Spirits,  Asia,  and  Panthea,  borne  in  the  Car  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Hour.  Hercules  unbinds  Prometheus,  who 
descends. 

HERCULES 

:  TVIost  glorious  among  spirits  I  thus  doth  strength 
,  To  wisdom,  courage,  and  long-suffering  love, 
[And  thee,  who  art  the  form  they  animate, 
.Minister  like  a  slave. 

89  r  the,  Mrs.  SheUey,  18391  ..  ^^  i^e,  SheUey,  1820. 
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PBOMETHEUS 

Thy  gentle  words 
Are  sweeter  even  than  freedom  long  desired 
And  long  delayed.  . 

Asia,  thou  JigTif.  nf  lifa^  V^ 

§hadow_of  beautji  lUibfill^liL  and  ye, 
Fair  sister  nymphs,  who  made  long  years  of  pain 
Sweet  to  remember,  through  your  love  and  care; 
Henceforth  we  will  not  part.     There  is  a  cave, 
All  overgrown  with  trailing  odorous  plants. 
Which  curtain  out  the  day  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
And  paved  with  veined  emerald ;  and  a  fountain 
Leaps  in  the  midst  with  an  awakening  sound. 
From  its  curved  roof  the  mountain's  frozen  tears. 
Like  snow,  or  silver,  or  long  diamond  spires. 
Hang  downward,  raining  forth  a  doubtful  light ; 
And  there  is  heard  the  ever-moving  air 
Whispering  without  from  tree  to  tree,  and  birds. 
And  bees  ;  and  all  around  are  mossy  seats. 
And  the  rough  walls  are  clothed  with  long  soft 

grass ; 
A  simple  dwelling,  which  shall  be  our  own  ; 
Where  we  will  sit  and  talk  of  time  and  change. 
As  the  world  ebbs  and  flows,  ourselves  unchanged. 
What  can  hide  man  from  mutability  ? 
And  if  ye  sigh,  then  I  will  smile ;  and  thou, 
lone,  shalt  chant  fragments  of  sea-music, 
Until  I  weep,  when  ye  shall  smile  away 
The  tears  she  brought,  which  yet  were  sweet  to 

shed. 
We  will  entangle  buds  and  flowers  and  beams 
Which  twinkle  on  the  foimtain's  brim,  and  make 


•r 
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Like  human  babes  in  their  brief  innocence  ; 

And  we   will  search,  with   looks   and    words  of 

love, 
For  hidden  thoughts,  each  lovelier  than  the  last, 
Our  unexhausted  spirits ;  and,  like  lutes 
Touched  by  the  skill  of  the  enamoured  wind. 
Weave  harmonies  divine,  yet  ever  new, 
From  difference  sweet  where  discord  cannot  be  ; 
And  hither  come,  sped  on  the  charmed  winds, 
Which  meet  from  all  the  points  of  heaven  —  as 

bees 
From  every  flower  aerial  Enna  feeds 
At  their  known  island-homes  in  Himera  — 
The  echoes  of  the  human  world,  which  tell 
Of  the  low  voice  of  love,  almost  unheard. 
And  dove-eyed  pity's  murmured  pain,  and  music. 
Itself  the  echo  of  the  heart,  and  all 
That  tempers  or  improves  man's  life,  now  free  ; 
And  lovely  apparitions,  —  dim  at  first, 
Then  radiant,  as  the  mind  arising  bright 
From  the  embrace  of  beauty  (whence  the  forms 
Of  which  these  are  the  phantoms)  casts  on  them 
The  gathered  rays  which  are  reality  — 
Shall  visit  us,  the  progeny  immortal 
Of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  rapt  Poesy, 
And  arts,  though  unimagined,  yet  to  be  ; 
The  wandering  voices  and  the  shadows  these 
Of  all  that  man  becomes,  the  mediators 
Of  that  best  worship,  love,  by  him  and  us 
Given   and   returned ;  swift   shapes   and    sounds, 

which  grow 
More  fair  and  soft  as  man  grows  wise  and  kind. 
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And,  veil  by  veil,  evil  and  error  fall. 
Such  virtue  has  the  cave  and  place  around. 

[Twming  to  the  Spibit  of  thb  Houb. 

For  thee,  fair  Spirit,  one  toil  remains.     lone. 
Give  her  that  curved  shell,  which  Proteus  old 
Made  Asia's  nuptial  boon,  breathing  within  it 
A  voice  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  thou 
Didst  hide  in  grass  under  the  hoUow  rock. 

lONE 

Thou  most  desired  Hour,  more  loved  and  lovely 
Than  all  thy  sisters,  this  is  the  mystic  shell. 
See  the  pale  azure  fading  into  silver 
Lining  it  with  a  soft  yet  glowing  light. 
Looks  it  not  like  lulled  music  sleeping  there  ? 

SPIRIT 

It  seems  in  truth  the  fairest  shell  of  Ocean  : 

Its  sound  must  be  at  once  both  sweet  and  strange. 

PROMETHEUS 

Go,  borne  over  the  cities  of  mankind 
On  whirlwind-footed  coursers  ;  once  again 
Outspeed  the  sun  around  the  orbed  world ; 
And  as  thy  chariot  cleaves  the  kindling  air, 
Thou  breathe  into  the  many-folded  shell. 
Loosening  its  mighty  music  ;  it  shall  be 
As  thunder  mingled  with  clear  echoes  ;  then 
Return ;  and  thou  shalt  dwell  beside  our  cave. 

And  thou,  O  Mother  Earth !  — 

70  isy  SheUey,  1820  ||  omit,  Mn.  SheUey,  1839^. 
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THE  EABTH 

I  hear,  I  feel ; 
Thy  lips  are  on  me,  and  thy  touch  runs  down 
Even  to  the  adamantine  central  gloom 
Along  these  marble  nerves ;  'tis  life,  'tis  joy. 
And,  through  my  withered,  old,  and  icy  frame 
The  warmth  of  an  immortal  youth  shoots  down 
Circling.     Henceforth  the  many  children  fair 
Folded  in  my  sustaining  arms ;  all  plants, 
And  creeping  fonns,  and  insects  rainbow-winged, 
And  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  and  human  shapes, 
Which  drew   disease    and    pain    from    my  wan 

bosom. 
Draining  the  poison  of  despair,  shall  take 
And  interchange  sweet  nutriment :  to  me 
Shall  they  become  like  sister-antelopes 
By  one  fair  dam,  snow-white,  and  swift  as  wind, 
Nursed  among  lilies  near  a  brimming  stream. 
The  dew-mists  of  my  sunless  sleep  shall  float 
Under  the  stars  like  balm  ;  night-fukled  flowei^s 
Shall  suck  un withering  hues  in  their  repose ; 
And  men  and  beasts  in  happy  dreams  shall  gather 
Strength  for  the  coming  day,  and  all  its  joy  ; 
And  death  shall  be  the  last  embrace  of  her 
Who  takes  the  life  she  gave,  even  as  a  mother. 
Folding  her  child,  says,  "Leave  me  not  again." 

ASIA 

Oh,  mother  I  wherefore  s})eak  the  name  of  death  ? 
Cease  thev  to  love,  and  move,  aiul  bi-eathe,  and 

speak, 
Who  die  ? 
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THE  EABTH 

It  would  avail  not  to  reply  ; 
Thou  art  immortal  and  this  tongue  is  known 
But  to  the  uncommunicating  dead. 
Death  is  the  veil  whio.h  those  whft  Iwft  m^^  ^J^  ; 
They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted  ;  and  meanwhile 
In  mild  variety  the  seasons  mild 
With  rainbow-skirted  showers,  and  odorous  winds. 
And  long  blue  meteors  cleansing  the  dull  night, 
And  the  life-kindling  shafts  of  the  keen  sun's 
All-piercing  bow,  and  the  dew-mingled  rain 
Of  the  calm  moonbeams,  a  soft  influence  mild. 
Shall  clothe  the  forests  and  the  fields,  ay,  even 
The  crag-built  deserts  of  the  barren  deep. 
With  ever-living  leaves,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
And  thou !  there  is  a  cavern  where  my  spirit 
Was  panted  forth  in  anguish  whilst  thy  pain 
Made  my  heart  mad,  and  those  who  did  inhale  it 
Became  mad  too,  and  built  a  temple  there. 
And  spoke,  and  were  oracular,  and  lured 
The  erring  nations  round  to  mutual  war. 
And  faithless  faith,  such  as  Jove  kept  with  thee ; 
Which  breath  now  rises  as  amongst  tall  weeds 
A  violet's  exhalation,  and  it  fills 
With  a  serener  light  and  crimson  air 
Intense,  yet  soft,  the  rocks  and  woods  around  ; 
It  feeds  the  quick  growth  of  the  serpent  vine, 
And  the  dark  linked  ivy  tangling  wild. 
And  budding,  blown,  or  odor-faded  blooms 
Which  star  the  winds  with  points  of  colored  light 
As   they  rain  through   them,  and  bright  golden 
globes 

126  who,  Shelley,  1820  ll  that,  Mrs,  Shelley,  18391. 
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Of  fruit  suspended  in  their  own  green  heaven, 
And  through  their  veined  leaves  and  amber  stems 
The  flowers  whose  purple  and  translucid  bowls 
Stand  ever  mantling  with  aerial  dew, 
The  drink  of  spirits  ;  and  it  circles  round, 
Like  the  soft  waving  wings  of  noonday  dreams, 
Inspiring  calm  and  happy  thoughts,  like  mine. 
Now  thou  art  thus  restored.     This  cave  is  thina 
Arise  I  Appear ! 

[A  Spibit  rises  in  the  likeness  of  a  winged  ckUd, 

This  is  my  torch-bearer ; 
Who  let  his  lamp  out  in  old  time  with  gasdng 
On  eyes  from  which  he  kindled  it  anew 
With  love,  which  is  as  fire,  sweet  daughter  mine, 
For   such  is  that  within  thine  own.     Run,  way- 
ward. 
And  guide  this  company  beyond  the  peak 
Of  Bacchic  Nysa,  Maenad-haunted  mountain, 
And  beyond  Indus  and  its  tribute  rivers, 
Trampling  the  torrent  streams  and  glassy  lakes 
With  feet  unwet,  unwearied,  undelaying, 
And  up  the  green  ravine,  across  the  vale. 
Beside  tlie  windless  and  crystalline  })ool. 
Where  ever  lies,  on  unerasing  waves. 
The  image  of  a  temple,  built  above. 
Distinct  with  column,  arch,  and  architrave. 
And  palm-like  capital,  and  overwTOught, 
And  jx)pulous  most  with  living  imagery, 
Praxitclean  shapes,  whose  marble  smiles 
Fill  the  hushed  air  with  everlasting  love. 
It  is  deserted  now,  but  once  it  bore 
Thy  name,  Prometheus ;   there  the  cmidous  youths 
Bore  to  thy  honor  thi*ough  the  divine  gloom 
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The  lamp  which  was  thine  emblem ;  even  as  those 
Who  bear  the  untransmitted  torch  of  hope 
Into  the  grave,  across  the  night  of  life, 
As  thou  hast  borne  it  most  triumphantly 
To  this  far  goal  of  Time.     Depart,  farewell ! 
Beside  that  temple  is  the  destined  cave. 


Sgenr  IV. —  A  Forest.  In  the  background  a  Cave.    Prometheus, 
Asia,  Panthea,  Ione,  and  the  Spibit  of  the  Eabth. 

lONE 

Sister,  it  is  not  earthly ;  how  it  glides 

Under  the  leaves !  how  on  its  head  there  bums 

A  light,  like  a  green  star,  whose  emerald  beams 

Are  twined  with  its  fair  hair  I  how,  as  it  moves, 

The  splendor  drops  in  flakes  upon  the  grass ! 

Knowest  thou  it  ? 

panthea 

It  is  the  delicate  spirit 
That  guides  the  earth   through  heaven.     From 

.  afar 
The  populous  constellations  call  that  light 
The  loveliest  of  the  planets ;  and  sometimes 
It  floats  along  the  spray  of  the  salt  sea, 
Or  makes  its  chariot  of  a  foggy  cloud, 
Or  walks  through  fields  or  cities  while  men  sleep. 
Or  o'er  the  mountain  tops,  or  down  the  rivers. 
Or  through  the  green  waste  wilderness,  as  now. 
Wondering  at  all  it  sees.     Before  Jove  reigned 
It  loved  our  sister  Asia,  and  it  came 
Each  leisure  hour  to  drink  the  liquid  light 
Out  of  he;?  eyes,  for  which  it  said  it  thirsted 
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As  one  bit  by  a  dipsas,  and  with  her 
It  made  its  childish  confidence,  and  told  her 
All  it  had  known  or  seen,  for  it  saw  much, 
Yet  idly  reasoned  what  it  saw ;  and  called  her, 
For  whence  it  sprung  it  knew  not,  nor  do  I, 
Mother,  dear  mother. 

THE  SPnuT  OF  THE  EARTH,  running  to  asia 

Mother,  dearest  mother  I 
May  I  then  talk  with  thee  as  I  was  wont  ? 
May  I  then  hide  my  eyes  in  thy  soft  arms, 
After  thy  looks  have  made  them  tired  of  joy? 
May  I  then  play  beside  thee  the  long  noons, 
When  work  is  none  in  the  bright  silent  air  ? 

ASIA 

I  love  thee,  gentlest  being,  and  henceforth 
Can  cherish  thee jimen vied.  -  Speak,  I  pray ; 
Thy  simple  talk  once  solaced,  now  delights. 

SPIRIT  OF   THE   EARTH 

Mother,  I  am  growTi  wiser,  though  a  child 
Cannot  be  vWse  like  thee,  within  this  day ; 
And  happier  too  ;  happier  and  wiser  both. 
Thou  knowest  that  toads,  and  snakes,  and  loathly 

worms. 
And  venomous  and  malicious  beasts,  and  boughs 
That  bore  ill  ben-ies  in  the  woods,  were  ever 
An  hindrance  to  my  walks  o'er  the  gi-een  world ; 
And  that,  among  the  haunts  of  humankind. 
Hard-featured  men,  or  with  proud,  angry  looks. 
Or  cold,  staid  gait,  or  false  and  hollow  smiles. 
Or  the  dull  sneer  of  self-loved  ignorance. 
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Or  other  such  foul  masks,  with  which  ill  thoughts 
Hide  that  fair  being  whom  we  spirits  call  man  ; 
And  women  too,  ugliest  of  all  things  evil, 
(Though  fair,   even   in  a  world  where   thou   art 

fair. 
When  good  and  kind,  free  and  sincere  like  thee) 
When  false  or  frowning  made  me  sick  at  heart 
To  pass  them,  though  they  slept,  and  I  unseen. 
Well,  my  path  lately  lay  through  a  great  city 
Into  the  woody  hills  surrounding  it ; 
A  sentinel  was  sleeping  at  the  gate  ; 
When  there  was  heard  a  sound,  so  loud,  it  shook 
The  towers  amid  the  moonlight,  yet  more  sweet 
Than  any  voice  but  thine,  sweetest  of  all ; 
A  long,  long  sound,  as  it  would  never  end ; 
And  all  the  inhabitants  leapt  suddenly 
Out  of  their  rest,  and  gathered  in  the  streets. 
Looking  in  wonder  up  to  Heaven,  while  yet 
The  music  pealed  along.     I  hid  myself 
Within  a  fountain  in  the  public  square, 
Where  I  lay  like  the  reflex  of  the  moon 
Seen  in  a  wave  under  green  leaves ;  and  soon 
Those  ugly  human  shapes  and  visages 
Of  which  I  spoke  as  having  wrought  me  pain. 
Passed  floating  through  the  air,  and  fading  still 
Into  the  winds  that  scattered  them ;  and  those 
From  whom  they  passed  seemed  mild  and  lovely 

forms 
After  some  foul  disguise  had  fallen,  and  all 
Were   somewhat    changed,   and  after  brief    sur- 
prise 
And  greetings  of  delighted  wonder,  all 
Went  to  their  sleep  again  ;  and  when  the  dawn 
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Came,  wouldst  thou  think  that  toads,  and  snakes, 

and  efts, 
Could  e'er  be  beautiful  ?  yet  so  they  were, 
And  that  with  little  change  of  shape  or  hue ; 
\V    All  things  had_BHt-their_eyil  nature.off ; 
I  cannot  tell  my  joy,  when  o'er  a  lake, 
Upon  a  drooping  bough  with  nightshade  twined, 
I  saw  two  azure  halcyons  clinging  downward 
And  thinning  one  bright  bunch  of  amber  berries. 
With  quick  long  beaks,  and  in  the  deep  there  lay 
Those  lovely  forms  imaged  as  in  a  sky ; 
So  with  my  thoughts  full  of  these  happy  changes. 
We  meet  again,  the  happiest  change  of  all. 

ASIA 

And  never  will  we  part,  till  thy  chaste  sister. 
Who  guides  the  frozen  and  inconstant  moon. 
Will  look  on  thy  more  warm  and  equal  light 
Till  her  heart  thaw  like  flakes  of  April  snow. 
And  love  thee. 

SPIRIT   OF  THE   EARTH 

What  I  as  Asia  loves  Pix)metheus  ? 

ASIA 

Peace,  wanton !  thou  art  yet  not  old  enough. 
Think  ye  by  gazing  on  each  other's  eyes 
To  multiply  your  lovely  selves,  and  fill 
With  sphered  fires  the  interlunar  air  ? 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  EARTH 

Nay,  mother,  while  my  sister  trims  her  lamp 
'Tis  haiil  I  should  go  darkling. 
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ASIA 

Listen;  look! 

The  Sfirit  of  the  Hour  erUers 

PROMETHEUS 

We  feel  what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen  ;  yet  speak. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  HOUR 

Soon  as  the  sound  had  ceased  whose  thunder  filled 
The  abysses  of  the  sky  and  the  wide  earth, 
There  was  a  change  ;  the  impalpable  thin  air 
And  the  all-circling  sunlight  were  transformed. 
As  if  the  sense  of  love,  dissolved  in  them, 
Had  folded  itself  round  the  sphered  world. 
My  vision  then  erew  clear,  and  I  could  see 
Into  the  mysterifs  of  the  universe. 
Dizzy  as  with  delight  I  floated  down ; 
Winnowing  the  lightsome  air  with  languid  plumes, 
My  coursers  sought  their  birthplace  in  the  sun. 
Where  they  henceforth  will  live  exempt  from  toil. 
Pasturing  flowers  of  vegetable  fire. 
And  where  my  moonlike  car  will  stand  within 
A  temple,  gazed  upon  by  Phidian  forms 
Of  thee,  and  Asia,  and  the  £arth,  and  me. 
And  you,  fair  nymphs,  looking  the  love  we  feel,  — 
In  memory  of  the  tidings  it  has  borne,  — 
Beneath  a  dome  fretted  with  graven  flowers, 
Poised  on  twelve  columns  of  resplendent  stone, 
And  open  to  the  bright  and  liquid  sky. 
Yoked  to  it  by  an  amphisbenic  snake 
The  likeness  of  those  winged  steeds  will  mock 
The  flight  from  which  they  find  repose.     Alas, 

110  Pasturing  on^  Forman  conj. 
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Whither  has  wandered  now  my  partial  tongue 
When  all  remains  untold  which  ye  would  hear  ? 
As  I  have  said,  I  floated  to  the  earth ; 
It  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  pain  of  bliss 
To  move,  to  breathe,  to  be.     I  wandering  went 
Among  the  haunts  and  dwellings  of  mankind. 
And  first  was  disappointed  not  to  see 
Such  mighty  change  as  I  had  felt  within 
Expressed  in  outward  things  ;  but  soon  I  looked, 
And    behold,   thrones    were    Idngless,    and    men 

walked 
One  with  the  other  even  as  spirits  do  — 
None   fawned,  none  trampled ;   hate,  disdain,  or 

fear. 
Self-love  or  self-oontempt,  on  human  brows 
No  more  inscribed,  as  o'er  the  gate  of  hell, 
"All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here." 
None  frowned,  none  trembled,  none  with  eager  fear 
Gazed  on  another's  eve  of  cold  command. 
Until  the  subject  of  a  tyrant's  will 
Became,  worse  fate,  the  abject  of  his  own. 
Which    spurred   him,  like   an   outs]>ent   horse,  to 

death. 
None  wrought  his  lips  in  truth-entangling  lines 
Which   smiled    the    lie    his   tongue    disdained    to 

speak. 
None,  with  firm  sneer,  trod  out  in  his  own  heart 
The  sparks  of  love  and  hope  till  there  remained 
Those  bitter  ashes,  a  soul  self -consumed. 
And  the  WTetch  crept  a  vampire  among  men. 
Infecting  all  with  his  own  hideous  ill. 
None  talked  that  common,  false,  cold,  hollow  talk 
Which  makes  the  heart  deny  the  yes  it  breathes. 


•/ 
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Yet  question  that  unmeant  hypocrisy 

With  such  a  self-mistrust  as  has  no  name. 

And  women,  too,  frank,  beautiful,  and  kind. 

As  the  free  heaven  which  rains  fresh  light  and  dew 

On  the  wide  earth,  passed ;  gentle,  radiant  forms, 

From  custom's  evil  taint  exempt  and  pure ; 

Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  not  think. 

Looking  emotions  once  they  feared  to  feel. 

And  changed  to  all  which  once  they  dared  not  be. 

Yet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven ;  nor  pride. 

Nor  jealousy,  nor  envy,  nor  ill  shame. 

The  bitterest  of  those  drops  of  treasured  gall. 

Spoiled  the  sweet  taste  of  the  nepenthe,  love. 

Thrones,    altars,    judgment  -  seats,    and    prisons, 

wherein. 
And  beside  which,  by  wretched  men  were  borne 
Sceptres,  tiaras,  swords,  and  chains,  and  tomes 
Of  reasoned  wrong,  glozed  on  by  ignorance, 
Were  like  those  monstrous  and  barbaric  shapes, 
"^e  ghosts  of  a  no-more-remembered  fame 
Which  from  their  unworn  obelisks,  look  forth 
In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs 
Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors ;  mouldering 

round, 
Those  imaged  to  the  pride  of  kings  and  priests 
A  dark  yet  mighty  faith,  a  power  as  wide 
As  is  the  world  it  waste<l,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonishment ;  even  so  the  tools 
And  emblems  of  its  last  captivity, 
Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth. 
Stand,  not  o'erthrown,  but  unregarded  now. 

172  conquerora^  mouldering  round.     Roaaetti. 
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Lose  foul  shapes, — abhorred   by  god  and 

man, 
Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a  form 
Strange,  savage,  ghastly,  dark,  and  execrable. 
Were  Jupiter,  the  tyrant  of  the  world. 
And  which  the  nations,  panic-stricken,  served 
With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long  hope,  and 

love 
Dragged  to  his  altars  soiled  and  ^rlandless. 
And  slain  among  men's  unreclaiming  tears, 
Flattering  the  thing  they  feared,  which  fear  was 

hate, — 
Frown,    mouldering   fast,   o'er    their    abandoned 
Ip^  shrines. 

(VxjThe  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were,  called  life, 
'  .Which  mimicked,  as  with  colors  idly  spread, 
.  All  men  believed  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside  ; 
The  loathsome  mask  has  fallen,  the  man  remains 
•  jSceptreless,  free,  uncircum scribed,  but  man 
Equal,  unclassed,  tribeless,  and  nationless. 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himselfjj  just,  gentle,  wise  ;  but  man  ^ 
Passionless  —  no,  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain. 
Which  were,  for  his  will  made  or  suffered  them  ; 
Nor  yet  exempt,  though  ruling  them  like  slaves, 
From  chance,  and  death,  and  mutability. 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  oversoar 
Tiie  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven, 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 

W^  fallen.     The  man  remains,  —  Rossetti. 

im  but  man  :   Rossetti. 

197  but  man.     Rossetti. 

11)8  Passionless  f  no :  —  Rossetti. 
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Acrriv 

ScBNX  —  A  part  of  the  Forest  near  the  Cave  of  Proxstheus. 
Pakthba  and  Ione  care  deeping :  they  atvaken  ffraduaUy  during 
the  fir  it  Song. 

VOICE  OF  UNSEEN  SPIRITS 

The  pale  stars  are  gone  I 
For  the  sun,  their  swift  shepherd 
To  their  folds  them  compelling, 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn. 
Hastes,  in  meteor^lipsing  array,  and  they  flee 
Beyond  his  blue  dwelling, 
As  fawns  flee  the  leopard. 
But  where  are  ye  ? 

A  Train  of  dark  Forma  and  Shadows  passes  by  confusedly, 

singing. 

Here,  oh,  here  ! 

We  bear  the  bier 
Of  the  father  of  many  a  cancelled  year  I 

Spectres  we 

Of  the  dead  Hours  be  ; 
We  bear  Time  to  his  tomb  in  eternity. 

Strew,  oh,  strew 

Hair,  not  yew ! 
Wet  the  dusty  pall  with  tears,  not  dew  1 

Be  the  faded  flowers 

Of  Death's  bare  bowers 
Spread  on  the  corpse  of  the  King  of  Hours  ! 
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Haste,  oh,  haste ! 

As  shades  are  chased, 
Trembling,  by  day,  from  heaven's  blue  waste. 

We  melt  away. 

Like  dissolving  spray. 
From  the  children  of  a  diviner  day. 

With  the  lullaby 

Of  winds  that  die 
On  the  bosom  of  their  own  harmony  I 

IONS 

What  dark  forms  were  they? 

PANTHEA 

The  past  Hours  weak  and  gray, 
With  the  siK)il  which  their  toil 

Baked  together 
From  the  conquest  but  One  could  foil. 

lONE 

Have  they  passed  ? 

PANTHEA 

They  have  passed ; 
They  outspeeded  the  blast, 
While  'tis  said,  they  are  fled ! 

lONE 

Whither,  oh,  whither? 

PANTHEA 

To  the  dark,  to  the  past,  to  the  dead. 
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VOICE  OF  UK8EEN  SPIRITS 

Bright  clouds  float  in  heaven, 
Dew-stars  gleam  on  earth. 
Waves  assemble  on  ocean, 
They  are  gathered  and  driven 
By  the  storm  of  delight,  by  the  panic  of  glee  I 
They  shake  with  emotion. 
They  dance  in  their  mirth. 
But  where  are  ye  ? 

The  pine  boughs  are  singing 
Old  songs  with  new  gladness, 
The  billows  and  fountains 
Fresh  music  are  flinging. 
Like  the  notes  of  a  spirit  from  land  and  from  sea ; 
The  storms  mock  the  mountains 
With  the  thunder  of  gladness. 
But  where  are  ye  ? 

IONS 

What  charioteers  are  these? 

PANTHEA 

Where  are  their  chariots? 

8EMICH0RU8  OF   HOURS 

The  voice  of  the  Spirits  of  Air  and  of  Earth 
Has  drawn  back  the  figured  curtain  of  sleep, 

Which  covered  our  being  and  darkened  our  birth 
In  the  deep. 

A  VOICE 

In  the  deep  ? 
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SEMXCHOBUS  n 

Oh !  below  the  deep. 

8EMICHOBU8  I 

An  hundred  ages  we  had  been  kept 
Cradled  in  visions  of  hate  and  care, 

And  each  one  who  waked  as  his  brother  slept 
Found  the  truth  — 

8EMICH0BU8  H 

Worse  than  his  visions  were ! 

« 

SEMICHORUB  I 

We  have  heard  the  lute  of  Hope  in  sleep ; 

We  have  known  the  voice  of  Love  in  dreams  ; 
We  have  felt  the  wand  of  Power,  and  leap  — 

SEMICHORUS  n 

As  the  billows  leap  in  the  morning  beams ! 

CHORUS 

Weave  the  dance  on  the  floor  of  the  breeze. 
Pierce  with  song  heaven's  silent  light, 

Enchant  the  day  that  too  swiftly  flees, 
To  check  its  flight  ere  the  cave  of  night. 

Once  the  hungry  Hours  were  hoimds 

Which  chased  the  day  like  a  bleeding  deer. 

And  it  limped  and  stumbled  with  many  wounds 
Through  the  nightly  dells  of  the  desert  year. 

But  now,  oh,  weave  the  mystic  measure 
Of  music,  and  dance,  and  shapes  of  light, 
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Let  the  Hours,  and  the  Spirits  of  might  and  plea- 
sure. 
Like  the  clouds  and  sunbeams,  unite  — 

A  VOICE 

unite! 

PANTHEA 

See,  where  the  Spirits  of  the  human  mind, 
Wrapped  in  sweet  sounds,  as  in  bright  veils,  ap- 
proach. 

CHORUS  OF  spiRrrs 

"We  join  the  throng 

Of  the  dance  and  the  song. 
By  the  whirlwind  of  gladness  borne  along ; 

As  the  flying-fish  leap 

From  the  Indian  deep 
And  mix  with  the  sea-birds  half -asleep. 

CHORUS   OF  HOURS 

Whence  come  ye,  so  wild  and  so  fleet. 
For  sandals  of  lightning  are  on  your  feet. 
And  your  wings  are  soft  and  swift  as  thought. 
And  your  eyes  are  as  love  which  is  veiled  not  ? 

CHORUS  OF  SFiRrrs 

We  come  from  the  mind 

Of  humankind, 
Which  was  late  so  dusk,  and  obscene,  and  blind; 

Now  'tis  an  ocean 

Of  clear  emotion, 
A  heaven  of  serene  and  mighty  motion. 

From  that  deep  abyss 
Of  wonder  and  bliss, 
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Whose  caverns  are  crystal  palaces  ; 
From  those  skyey  towers 
Where  Thought's  crowned  powers 

Sit  watching  your  dance,  ye  happy  Hours  I 

From  the  dim  recesses 

Of  woven  caresses. 
Where  lovers  catch  ye  by  your  loose  tresses ; 

From  the  azure  isles, 

Where  sweet  Wisdom  smiles, 
Delaying  your  ships  with  her  siren  vriles. 

From  the  temples  high 

Of  Man's  ear  and  eye. 
Roofed  over  Sculpture  and  Poesy ; 

From  the  niiuTnurings 

Of  the  unsealed  sj)rings. 
Where  Science  bedews  his  daedal  wings. 

Years  after  years, 

Through  blood,  and  tears, 
And  a  thick  hell  of  hatreds,  and  hoj)es,  and  fears. 

We  waded  and  flew, 

And  the  islets  were  few 
Where   the    bud  -  blighted    flowers    of   happiness 
grew. 

Our  feet  now,  every  palm, 

Are  sandalled  with  calm. 
And  the  dew  of  our  ^vings  is  a  rain  of  balm ; 

And,  bevond  our  eyes. 

The  human  love  lies. 
Which  makes  all  it  gazes  on  Paradise. 
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CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS  AND  HOURS 

Then  weave  the  web  of  the  mystic  measure ; 

From  the  depths  of  the  sky  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth, 
Come,  swift  Spirits  of  might  and  of  pleasure. 

Fill  the  dance  and  the  music  of  mirth. 
As  the  waves  of  a  thousand  streams  rush  by 
To  an  ocean  of  splendor  and  harmony ! 

CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS 

Our  spoil  is  won. 

Our  task  is  done. 
We  are  free  to  dive,  or  soar,  or  run ; 

Beyond  and  around. 

Or  within  the  bound 
Which  clips  the  world  with  darkness  round. 

We'll  pass  the  eyes 

Of  the  starry  skies 
Into  the  hoar  deep  to  colonize ; 

Death,  Chaos  and  Night, 

From  the  sound  of  our  flight, 
Shall  flee,  like  mist  from  a  tempest's  might. 

And  Earth,  Air  and  Light, 

And  the  Spirit  of  Might, 
Which  drives  round  the  stars  in  their  fiery  flight ; 

And  Love,  Thought  and  Breath, 

The  powers  that  quell  Death, 
Wherever  we  soar  shall  assemble  beneath. 

And  our  singing  shall  build 
In  the  void's  loose  field 
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A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  wield ; 

We  will  take  our  plan 

From  the  new  world  of  man, 
And  our  work  shall  be  called  the  Promethean. 

CHORUS  OF  HOURS 

Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song ; 
Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain ; 

BESaCHORUB  I 

We,  beyond  heaven,  are  driven  along ; 

SEMICHORUS  n 

Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain  ; 

SEMICHORUS  I 

Ceaseless,  and  rapid,  and  fierce,  and  free. 

With  the  Spirits  which  build  a  new  earth  and  sea, 

And  a  heaven  where  yet  heaven  could  never  be ; 

SEMICHORUS  n 

Solemn,  and  slow,  and  serene,  and  bright. 
Leading  the  Day,  and  outspeediug  the  Night, 
With  the  powers  of  a  world  of  perfect  light ; 

SEMICHORUS  I 

We  whirl,  singing  loud,  round  the  gathering  sphere. 
Till  the  trees,  and  the  beasts,  and  tlie  clouds  appear 
From  its  chaos  made  calm  by  love,  not  fear ; 

SEMICHORUS  II 

We  encircle  the  ocean  and  mountains  of  earth, 
And  the  happy  forms  of  its  death  and  birth 
Change  to  the  music  of  our  sweet  mirth. 
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CHOR(7B  OF  HOURS  AND  SPIRITS 

Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song ; 

Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain ; 
Wherever  we  fly  we  lead  along 
In  leashes,  like  star-beams,  soft  yet  strong. 

The  clouds  that  are  heavy  with  love's  sweet  rain. 

PANTHBA 

Ha !  they  are  gone ! 

lONE 

Yet  feel  you  no  delight 
From  the  past  sweetness  ? 

PANTHEA 

As  the  bare  green  hill, 
When  some  soft  cloud  vanishes  into  rain. 
Laughs  with  a  thousand  drops  of  sunny  water 
To  the  unpavilioned  sky ! 

lOXB 

Even  whilst  we  speak 
New  notes  arise.     What  is  that  a^ful  sound  ? 

PANTHKA 

'Tis  the  deep  music  of  the  rolling  world, 
Kindling  within  the  strings  of  the  waved  air 
.^iolian  modulations. 

lONE 

Listen  too. 
How  every  pause  is  filled  with  imder-notes. 
Clear,  silver,  icy,  keen  awakening  tones. 
Which  pierce  the  sense,  and  live  within  the  soul, 
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As  the  sharp  stars  pierce  winter's  crystal  air 
And  gaze  upon  themselves  within  the  sea. 

PANTHEA 

But  see  where,  through  two  openings  in  the  forest 
Which  hanging  branches  overcanopy, 
And  where  two  runnels  of  a  rivulet, 
Between  the  close  moss  violet-inwoven, 
Have  made  their  path  of  melody,  like  sisters 
Who  part  with  sighs  that  they  may  meet  in  smiles, 
Turning  their  dear  disunion  to  an  isle 
Of  lovely  grief,  a  wood  of  sweet  sad  thoughts ; 
Two  visions  of  strange  radiance  float  upon 
The  ocean-like  enchantment  of  strong  sound, 
Which  flows  intenser,  keener,  deeper  yet, 
Under  the  ground  and  through  the  windless  air. 

lOXE 

I  see  a  chariot  like  that  thinnest  boat 

In  which  the  mother  of  the  months  is  borne 

By  ebbing  night  into  her  western  cave, 

When  she  upsprings  from  interhinar  dreams ; 

O'er  which  is  curved  an  orb-like  canopy 

Of  gentle  darkness,  and  the  hills  and  woods, 

Distinctly  seen  through  that  dusk  airy-  veil, 

Regard  like  shapes  in  an  enchanter's  glass  ; 

Its  wheels  are  solid  clouds,  azure  and  gold. 

Such  as  the  genii  of  the  thunder-storm 

Pile  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 

When  the  sun  rushes  under  it ;  they  roll 

And  move  and  grow  as  with  an  inward  wind ; 

Within  it  sits  a  wingSd  infant  —  white 

Its  countenance,  like  the  whiteness  of  bright  snow. 
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Its  plumes  are  as  feathers  of  sunny  frost,  p*  l^  '2^ 

Its  limbs  gleam  white,  through  the  wind-flowing 

folds 
Of  its  white  robe,  woof  of  ethereal  pearl, 
Its  hair  is  white,  the  brightness  of  white  light 
Scattered  in  strings ;  yet  its  two  eyes  are  heavens 
Of  liquid  darkness,  which  the  Deity 
Within  seems  pouring,  as  a  storm  is  poured 
From  jagged  clouds,  out  of  their  arrowy  lashes, 
Tempering  the  cold  and  radiant  air  around 
With  fire  that  is  not  brightness  ;  in  its  hand 
It  sways  a  quivering  moonbeam,  from  whose  point 
A  guiding  power  directs  the  chariot's  prow 
Over  its  wheeled  clouds,  which  as  they  roll 
Over  the  grass,   and   flowers,   and  waves,  wake 

sounds. 
Sweet  as  a  singing  rain  of  silver  dew. 

PA19THEA 

And  from  the  other  opening  in  the  wood 
Rushes,  with  loud  and  whirlwind  harmony, 
A  sphere,  which  is  as  many  thousand  spheres ; 
Solid  as  crystal,  yet  through  all  its  mass 
Flow,  as  through  empty  space,  music  and  light; 
Ten  thousand  orbs  involving  and  involved. 
Purple  and  azure,  white,  green  and  golden. 
Sphere  within  sphere  ;  and  every  space  between 
Peopled  with  unimaginable  shapes. 
Such  as  ghosts  dream  dwell  in  the  lampless  deep ; 
Yet  each  inter-transpicuous  ;  and  they  whirl 
Over  each  other  with  a  thousand  motions. 
Upon  a  thousand  sightless  axles  spinning, 

242  white  and  greeUy  Rossetti. 
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And  with  the  force  of  self -destroying  swiftness, 

Intensely,  slowly,  solemnly,  roll  on. 

Kindling  with  mingled  sounds,  and  many  tones. 

Intelligible  words  and  music  wild. 

With  mighty  whirl  the  midtitudinous  orb 

Grinds  the  bright  brook  into  an  azure  mist 

Of  elemental  subtlety,  like  light ; 

And  the  wild  odor  of  the  forest  flowers. 

The  music  of  the  living  grass  and  air, 

The  emerald  light  of  leaf-entangled  beams, 

Sound  its  intense  yet  self-conflicting  speed 

Seem  kneaded  into  one  aerial  mass 

Which  drowns  the  sense.     Within  the  orb  itself. 

Pillowed  upon  its  alabaster  arms. 

Like  to  a  child  o'erwearied  with  sweet  toil. 

On  its  own  folded  wings  and  wavy  hair 

The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  is  laid  asleep, 

And  you  can  see  its  little  lips  are  moving, 

Amid  the  changing  light  of  their  own  smiles, 

Like  one  who  talks  of  what  he  loves  in  dream. 

lONE 

'Tis  only  mocking  the  orb's  harmony. 

PANTHEA 

And  from  a  star  upon  its  forehead  shoot. 
Like  swords  of  azure  fire  or  golden  spears 
With  tyrant-quelling  myiile  overtwined, 
Embleming  heaven  and  earth  united  now, 
Vast  beams  like  spokes  of  some  invisible  wheel 
Which   whirl    as   the    orb   whirls,   swifter    than 

thought, 
Filling  the  abyss  with  sun-like  lightnings. 
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And  perpendicular  now,  and  now  transverse, 
Pierce  the  dark  soil,   and    as  they  pierce  and 

pass 
Make  bare  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  deep  heart ; 
Infinite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold, 
Valueless  stones,  and  unimagined  gems, 
And  caverns  on  crystalline  columns  poised 
With  vegetable  silver  overspread ; 
Wells  of  unfathomed  fire,  and  water-springs 
Whence  the  great  sea  even  as  a  child  is  fed, 
Whose  vapors  clothe  earth's  monarch  mountain- 
tops 
With  kingly,  ermine  snow.     The  beams  flash  on 
And  make  appear  the  melancholy  ruins 
Of  cancelled  cycles ;  anchors,  beaks  of  ships  ; 
Planks  turned  to   marble;   quivers,   helms,   and 

spears. 
And  gorgon-headed  targes,  and  the  wheels 
Of  scythed  chariots,  and  the  emblazonry 
Of  trophies,  standards,  and  armorial  beasts. 
Round  which  death  laughed,  sepidchred  emblems 
Of  dead  destruction,  ruin  within  ruin  ! 
The  wrecks  beside  of  many  a  city  vast. 
Whose  population  which  the  earth  grew  over 
Was.  mortal,  but  not  human ;  see,  they  lie. 
Their  monstrous  works,  and  uncouth  skeletons. 
Their  statues,  homes  and  fanes  ;  prodigious  shapes 
Huddled  in  gray  annihilation,  split. 
Jammed  in  the  hard,  black  deep  ;  and  over  these. 
The  anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things. 
And  fishes  which  were  isles  of  living  scale, 
And  serpents,  bony  chains,  twisted  around 
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The  iron  crags,  or  within  heaps  of  dust 

To  which  the    tortuous    strength    of    their  last 

pangs 
Had  crushed  the  iron  crags ;  and  over  these 
The  jagged  alligator,  and  the  might 
Of  earth-convulsing  behemoth,  which  once 
Were  monarch  beasts,  and  on  the  slimy  shores, 
And  weed-overgrown  continents  of  earth, 
Increased  and  multiplied  like  summer  worms 
On  an  abandoned  corpse,  till  the  blue  globe 
Wrapped  deluge  round  it  like  a  cloke,  and  they 
Yelled,   gasped,   and   were   abolished;    or  some 

God, 
Whose  throne  was  in  a  comet,  passed,  and  cried. 
Be  not !  and  like  my  words  they  were  no  more. 

THE    EARTH 

The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the  madness ! 

The  boundless,  overflowing,  bursting  gladness, 

The  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  confined ! 
Ha  !  ha !  the  animation  of  delight 
Which  wTaps  me,  like  an  atmos]>here  of  light, 

And  bears  me  as  a  cloud  is  borne  by  it^s  own  wind. 

THE   MOON 

Brother  mine,  calm  wanderer, 

Happy  globe  of  land  and  air. 
Some  Spirit  is  darted  like  a  beam  from  thee. 

Which  penetrates  my  frozen  frame. 

And  passes  with  the  warmth  of  flame, 
With  love,  and  odor,  and  deep  melody 
Through  me,  through  me ! 
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THE  EARTH 

Ha  I  ha !  the  caverns  of  my  hollow  mountains, 
My  cloven  fire-crags,  sound-exulting  fountains, 

Laugh  with  a  vast  and  inextinguishable  laughter. 
The  oceans,  and  the  deserts,  and  the  abysses, 
And  the  deep  air's  unmeasured  wildernesses. 

Answer  from  all  their  clouds  and  billows,  echoing 
after. 

They  cry  aloud  as  I  do.     Sceptred  curse. 
Who  all  our  green  and  azure  universe 
Threatenedst  to  muffle  round  with  black  destruc- 
tion, sending 
A  solid  cloud  to  rain  hot  thunder-stones 
And  splinter  and  knead  down   my  children's 
bones. 
All  I  bring  forth,  to  one  void  mass  battering  and 
blending. 

Until  each  crag-like  tower,  and  storied  column, 
Palace,  and  obelisk,  and  temple  solemn. 
My  imperial  mountains  crowned  with  cloud,  and 
snow,  and  fire. 
My  sea-like  forests,  every  blade  and  blossom 
Which  finds  a  grave  or  cradle  in  my  bosom. 
Were  stamped  by  thy  strong  hate  into  a  lifeless 
mire: 

How  art  thou  sunk,  withdrawn,  covered,  drunk  up 
By  thirsty  nothing,  as  the  brackish  cup 
Drained  by  a  desert-troop,  a  little  drop  for  all ; 
And  from  beneath,  around,  within,  above. 
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Filling  thy  void  annihilation,  love 
Bursts  in  like  light  on  caves  cloven  by  the  thunder- 
ball! 

THE  MOON 

The  snow  upon  my  lifeless  mountains 

Is  loosened  into  living  fountains, 
My  solid  oceans  flow,  and  sing  and  shine ; 

A  spirit  from  my  heart  bursts  forth. 

It  clothes  with  unexpected  birth 
My  cold  bare  bosom.     Oh,  it  must  be  thine 
On  mine,  on  mine  ! 

Gazing  on  thee  I  feel,  I  know, 
Green   stalks   burst  forth,   and  bright   flowers 
grow, 
And  living  shapes  upon  my  bosom  move ; 
Music  is  in  the  sea  and  air, 
Winged  clouds  soar  here  and  there 
Dark  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dreaming  of : 
'Tis  love,  all  love  ! 

THE   EARTH 

It  interpenetrates  my  granite  mass. 

Through  tangled  roots  and  trodden  clay  doth  pass 
Into  the  utmost  leaves  and  delieatest  flowers  ; 

Upon  the  winds,  among  the  clouds  'tis  spread, 

It  wakes  a  life  in  the  forgotten  dead,  — 
They  breathe   a    spirit   up  from   their   obscurest 
bowers ; 

And  like  a  storm  bursting  its  cloudy  prison 
With  thunder,  and  ^^'ith  whirlwind,  has  arisen 
Out  of  the  lampless  caves  of  unimagined  being ; 
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With  earthquake  shock  and  swiftness  making 

shiver 
Thought's  stagnant  chaos,  unremoved  forever. 
Till  hate,  and   fear,  and  pain,  light -vanquished 
shadows,  fleeing. 

Leave  Man,  who  was  a  many-sided  mirror 
Which  could  distort  to  many  a  shape  of  error 

This  true  fair  world  of  things,  a  sea  reflecting  love  ; 
Which  over  all  his  kind,  as  the  sun's  heaven 
Gliding  o'er  ocean,  smooth,  serene,  and  even, 

Dartmg  from  starry  depths  radiance  and  life  doth 
move: 

Leave  Man  even  as  a  leprous  child  is  left. 
Who  follows  a  sick  beast  to  some  warm  cleft 

Of  rocks,  through  which  the   might  of  healing 
springs  is  poured ; 
Then  when  it  wanders  home  with  rosy  smile, 
Unconscious,  and  its  mother  fears  awhile 

It  is  a  spirit,  then  weeps  on  her  child  restored : 

Man,  oh,  not  men  I  a  chain  of  linked  thought. 

Of  love  and  might  to  be  divided  not. 
Compelling  the  elements  with  adamantine  stress  ; 

As  the  sun  rules  even  with  a  tyrant's  gaze 

The  unquiet  republic  of  the  maze 
Of  planets,  struggling  fierce  towards  heaven's  free 
wilderness : 

Man,  one  harmonious  soul  of  many  a  soul. 
Whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  control, 
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Wliere  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to  the  sea ; 

Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through  love  ; 

Labor,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life's  green  grove 
Sport  like  tame  beasts;  none  knew  how  gentle  they 
could  be ! 

His  will,  with  all  mean  passions,  bad  delights. 
And  selfish  cares,  its  trembling  satellites, 
A  spirit  ill  to  guide,  but  mighty  to  obey, 
l8  as  a  tempest-winged  ship,  whose  hehn 
Love  rules,  through  waves  which  dare  not  over- 
whelm, 
Foreing  life's  wildest  shores  to  own  its  sovereign 
sway. 

All  things  confess  his  strength.     Through  the 

cold  mass 
Of  marble  and  of  color  his  dreams  pass  — 
Bright  threads  whence  mothers  weave  the  robes 
their  children  wear : 
Language  is  a  perpetual  Orphic  song, 
Which  rules  with  dtedal  harmony  a  thron^i: 
Of  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless  and 
shapeless  were. 

The  lightning  is  his  slave  ;  heaven's  utmost  deep 
Gives  up  her  stars,  and  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
They  pass  before  his  eye,  are  numbered,  and  roll 


on  I 


The  tempest  is  his  steed,  he  strides  the  air ; 
And  the  abyss  shouts  from  her  depth  laid  bare, 
"Heaven,  hast  thou  secrets?     Man  un veils  me;  I 
have  none." 
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THE  MOON 

The  shadow  of  white  death  has  passed 

From  my  path  in  heaven  at  last, 
A  clinging  shroud  of  solid  frost  and  sleep ; 

And  through  my  newly  woven  bowers. 

Wander  happy  ponun^uis, 
Less  mighty,  but  as  mild  as  those  who  keep 
Thy  vales  more  deep. 

THE  EARTH 

As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  may  fold 
A  half  unfrozen  dew-globe,  green,  and  gold. 

And  crystalline,  till  it  becomes  a  winged  mist, 
And  wanders  up  the  vault  of  the  blue  day, 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  sun's  last  ray 

Hangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  amethyst. 

THE  MOON 

Thou  art  folded,  thou  art  lying 
In  the  light  which  is  undying 
Of  thine  own  joy,  and  heaven's  smile  divine  ; 
All  suns  and  constellations  shower 
On  thee  a  light,  a  life,  a  power, 
Which   doth   array  thy  sphere;    thou   pourest 
thine 
On  mine,  on  mine  I 

THE  EARTH 

I  spin  beneath  my  pyramid  of  night 
Which  points  into  the  heavens,  dreaming  delight. 
Murmuring  victorious  joy  in  my  enchanted  sleep ; 
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As  a  youth  lulled  in  love^reams  faintly  sigh- 

Under  the  shadow  of  his  beauty  lying. 
Which  round  his  rest  a  watch  of  light  and  warmth 
doth  keep. 

THE  MOON 

As  in  the  soft  and  sweet  eclipse. 
When  soul  meets  soul  on  lovers'  lips, 

High  hearts  are  cahn,  and  brightest  eyes  are  dull ; 
So  when  thy  shadow  falls  on  me, 
Then  am  I  mute  and  still,  by  thee 

Covered ;  of  thy  love.  Orb  most  beautiful. 
Full,  oh,  too  full ! 

Thou  art  speeding  round  the  sim, 
Brightest  world  of  many  a  one  ; 
Green  and  azure  sphere  which  shinest 
With  a  light  which  is  divinest 
Among  all  the  lamps  of  Heaven 
To  whom  life  and  light  is  given  ; 
I,  thy  crystal  paramour. 
Borne  beside  thee  by  a  power 
Like  the  polar  Paradise, 
Magnet-like,  of  lovers'  eyes  ; 
I,  a  most  enamoured  maiden, 
Whose  weak  brain  is  overladen 
With  the  pleasure  of  her  love, 
Maniac-like  around  thee  move. 
Gazing,  an  insatiate  bride. 
On  thy  form  from  every  side, 
Like  a  Maenad  round  the  cup 
Which  Agave  lifted  up 
In  the  weird  Cad  mean  forest. 
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Brother,  wheresoe'er  thou  soarest 
I  must  hurry,  whirl  and  follow 
Through  the  heavens  wide  and  hollow, 
Sheltered  by  the  warm  embrace 
Of  thy  soul  from  hungry  space, 
Drinking  from  thy  sense  and  sight 
Beauty,  majesty  and  might, 
As  a  lover  or  a  chameleon 
Grows  like  what  it  looks  upon. 
As  a  violet's  gentle  eye 
Gazes  on  the  azure  sky 

Until  its  hue  grows  like  what  it  beholds. 
As  a  gray  and  watery  mist 
Glows  like  solid  amethyst 

Athwart  the  western  mountain  it  enfolds, 
When  the  sunset  sleeps 
Upon  its  snow. 

THE  EARTH 

And  the  weak  day  weeps 
That  it  should  be  so. 
O  gentle  Moon,  the  voice  of  thy  delight 
Falls  on  me  like  thy  clear  and  tender  light 
Soothing  the  seaman  borne  the  simimer  night 
Through  isles  forever  caJin  ; 

0  gentle  Moon,  thy  crystal  accents  pierce 
The  caverns  of  my  pride's  deep  universe. 
Charming  the  tiger  joy,  whose  tramplings  fierce 

Made  wounds  which  need  thy  balm. 

PANTHEA 

1  rise  as  from  a  bath  of  sparkling  water, 
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A  bath  of  azure  Hght,  among  dark  rocks, 
Out  of  the  stream  of  sound. 


lONE 

Ah  me !  sweet  sister, 
The  stream  of  sound  has  ebbed  away  from  us. 
And  you  pretend  to  rise  out  of  its  wave, 
Because  your  words  fall  like  the  clear  soft  dew 
Shaken  from  a  bathing  wood-nymph's  limbs  and 
hair. 

PANTHEA 

Peace,  peace !  a  mighty  Power,  which  is  as  darkness. 
Is  rising  out  of  Earth,  and  from  the  sky 
Is  showered  like  night,  and  from  usithin  the  air 
Bursts,  like  eclipse  wliieli  had  been  gathered  up 
Into  the  pores  of  sunlight ;  the  bright  \nsions, 
Wherein  the  singing  Spirits  rode  and  shone, 
Gleam  like  pale  meteors  through  a  wateiy  night. 

lONE 

Thei*e  is  a  sense  of  woi-ds  upon  mine  ear. 

PANTHEA 

An  imiversal  sound  like  words  :  Oh,  list ! 

DEMOGORGON 

Thou,  Earth,  calm  empire  of  a  happy  soul. 
Sphere  of  divinest  shapes  and  harmonies, 

Beautiful  orb !  gathering  as  thou  dost  i-oll 

The  love  which  paves  thy  path  along  the  skies  : 

THE   EARTH 

I  hear :  I  am  as  a  drop  of  dew  that  dies. 
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DEMOGORGON 

Thou,  Moon,  which  gazest  on  the  nightly  Earth 

With  wonder,  as  it  gazes  upon  thee  ; 
Whilst  each  to  men,  and  beasts,  and  the  swift 

birth 
Of  birds,  is  beauty,  love,  calm,  harmony : 

THE  MOON 

I  hear :  I  am  a  leaf  shaken  by  thee. 

DEMOGORGON 

Ye  kings  of  suns  and  stars.  Daemons  and  Gods, 

Ethereal  Dominations,  who  possess 
Elysian,  windless,  fortunate  abodes 

Beyond  Heaven's  constellated  wilderness: 

A  VOICE  {from  above) 

Our  great  Republic  hears :   we  are  blessed,  and 
bless. 

DEMOGORGON 

Ye  happy  dead,  whom  beams  of  brightest  verse 
Are  clouds  to  hide,  not  colors  to  portray. 

Whether  your  nature  is  that  universe 
Which  once  ye  saw  and  suffered  — 

A  VOICE  FROM  BENEATH 

Or,  as  they 
Whom  we  have  left,  we  change  and  pass  away. 

DEMOGORGON 

Ye  elemental  Genii,  who  have  homes 

From  man's  high  mind  even  to  the  central  stone 
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Of  sullen  lead ;  from  Heaven's  star-fretted  domes 
To  the  dull  weed  some  sea-worm  battens  on : 

A  CONFUSED  VOICE 

We  hear:  thy  words  waken  Oblivion. 

DEMOGORGON 

Spirits,  whose  homes  are  flesh ;    ye  beasts  and 
birds, 

Ye  worms  and  fish ;  ye  Uving  leaves  and  buds ; 
Lightning  and  wind ;  and  ye  untamable  herds. 

Meteors  and  mists,  which  throng  air's  solitudes : 

A   VOICE 

Thy  voice  to  us  is  wind  among  still  woods. 

DEMOGORGON 

Man,  who  wert  once  a  despot  and  a  slave, 

A  dupe  and  a  deceiver,  a  decay, 
A  traveller  from  the  cra<lle  to  the  gfitive 

Through  the  dim  night  of  this  innnortal  day : 

ALL 

Speak  :  thy  strong  words  may  never  j)ass  away. 

DEMOGORGON 

This  is  the  dav  which  do\m  the  void  abysm 
At  the  Earth-bom's  spell  yawns  for  Heaven's  des- 
potism. 
And  Conquest  is  dmgged   cajitive  through  the 
deep  ; 
Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 
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Of  dread  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  steep, 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs 
And  folds  over  Uie  world  its  healing  wings. 

Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance  — 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 

Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength ; 
And  if,  with  infirm  hand.  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 

The    serpent  that   would   clasp   her  with  his 
length. 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reassume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite ; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent ; 
To  love,  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free  ; 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory ! 
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DEDICATION 
TO  LEIGH  HUNT,  ESQ. 

Mt  dear  Friend,  —  I  inscribe  with  jour  name,  from  a 
distant  coantry,  and  after  an  absence  whose  months  have 
seemed  years,  this  the  latest  of  mj  literary  efforts. 

Those  writings  which  I  have  hitherto  published  have  been 
little  else  than  visions  which  impersonate  my  own  apprehen- 
sions of  the  beautiful  and  the  just.  I  can  also  perceive  in 
them  the  literary  defects  incidental  to  youth  and  impatience  ; 
they  are  dreams  of  what  ought  to  be  or  may  be.  The  drama 
which  I  now  present  to  you  is  a  sad  reality.  I  lay  aside  the 
presumptuous  attitude  of  an  instructor  and  am  content  to 
paint,  with  such  colors  as  my  own  heart  furnishes,  that  which 
has  been. 

Had  I  known  a  person  more  highly  endowed  than  your- 
self with  all  that  it  becomes  a  man  to  possess,  I  had  solicited 
for  this  work  the  ornament  of  his  name.  One  more  gentle, 
honorable,  innocent  and  brave  ;  one  of  more  exalted  tolera- 
tion for  all  who  do  and  think  evil,  and  yet  himself  more  free 
from  evil ;  one  who  knows  better  how  to  receive  and  how  to 
confer  a  benefit,  though  he  must  ever  confer  far  more  than 
he  can  receive  ;  one  of  simpler,  and,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  of  purer  life  and  manners,  I  never  knew  ;  and  I 
had  already  been  fortunate  in  friendships  when  your  name 
was  added  to  the  list. 

In  that  patient  and  irreconcilable  enmity  with  domestic 
and  political  tyranny  and  imposture  which  the  tenor  of  your 
life  has  illustrated,  and  which,  had  I  health  and  talents, 
should  illustrate  mine,  let  us,  comforting  each  other  in  our 
task,  live  and  die. 

All  happiness  attend  you  I 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Percy  B.  Shelley. 

Rome,  Ma^  29,  1819. 


PBEFACE 

A  Mancscbift  WB8  oommiiiiioftted  to  me  during  my 
tnyels  in  Italy,  wliioh  was  oc^ed  from  the  archives  of  the 
Cenoi  Fslaoe  at  Borne  and  contains  a  detailed  aoooont  of  the 
hoROiB  which  ended  in  the  eztinction  of  one  of  the  noUest 
and  richest  families  of  that  citj,  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Clement  VUI^  in  the  year  1589.  The  stwy  is  that  an  old 
man,  having  spent  his  life  in  dehanchezy  and 


conceived  at  length  an  implacable  hatred  towards  his  chil- 
dren ;  which  showed  itself  towards  one  daughter  under  the 
form  of  an  incestuous  passion,  aggravated  by  every  circum- 
stance of  cruelty  and  violence.  This  daughter,  after  long 
and  vain  attempts  to  escape  from  what  she  considered  a 
perpetual  contamination  both  of  body  and  mind,  at  length 
plotted  with  her  mother-in-law  and  brother  to  murder  their 
common  tyrant.  The  young  maiden  who  was  urged  to  this 
tremendous  deed  by  an  impulse  which  overpowered  its  hor- 
ror was  evidently  a  most  gentle  and  amiable  being,  a  crea- 
ture formed  to  adorn  aud  be  admired,  and  thus  violently 
thwarted  from  her  nature  by  the  necessity  of  circumstance 
and  opinion.  The  deed  was  quickly  discovered,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  most  earnest  prayers  made  to  the  Pope  by  the  highest 
persons  in  Rome,  the  criminals  were  put  to  death.  The  old 
man  had  during  his  life  repeatedly  bought  his  pardon  from 
the  Pope  for  capital  crimes  of  the  most  enormous  and  un- 
speakable kind  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  ; 
the  death  therefore  of  his  victims  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  by  the  love  of  justice.  The  Pope,  among  other  motives 
for  severity,  probably  felt  that  whoever  killed  the  Count 
Cenci  deprived  his  treasury  of  a  certain  and  copious  source 
of  revenue.*     Such  a  story,  if  told  so  as  to  present  to  the 

*  The  Papal  Government  formerly  took  the  most  extraordinary 
precantioDS  agaiuBt  the  publicity  of  facts  which  o£Per  so  tragical 
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reader  all  the  feelings  of  thoee  who  once  acted  it,  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  confidences  and  misgivings,  their  yari- 
ous  interests,  passions  and  opinions,  acting  upon  and  with 
eaeh  other  jet  all  conspiring  to  one  tremendous  end,  would 
be  as  a  light  to  make  apparent  some  of  the  most  dark  and 
secret  cayems  of  the  human  heart. 

On  my  arrival  at  Rome  I  found  that  the  story  of  the 
Cenci  was  a  subject  not  to  be  mentioned  in  Italian  society 
without  awakening  a  deep  and  breathless  interest ;  and  that 
the  feelings  of  the  company  never  failed  to  incline  to  a  ro- 
mantic pity  for  the  wrongs  and  a  passionate  exculpation  of 
the  horrible  deed  to  which  they  urged  her  who  has  been 
mingled  two  centuries  with  the  common  dust.  All  ranks  of 
people  knew  the  outlines  of  this  history  and  participated  in 
the  overwhelming  interest  which  it  seems  to  have  the  magic 
of  exciting  in  the  human  heart.  I  had  a  copy  of  Guido's  pic- 
ture of  Beatrice  which  is  preserved  in  the  Colonna  Palace,  and 
my  servant  instantly  recognized  it  as  the  portrait  of  La  CencL 

This  national  and  universal  interest  which  the  story  pro- 
duces and  has  produced  for  two  centuries  and  among  all 
ranks  of  people  in  a  great  City,  where  the  imagination  is 
kept  forever  active  and  awake,  first  suggested  to  me  the 
conception  of  its  fitness  for  a  dramatic  purpose.  In  fact 
it  is  a  tragedy  which  has  already  received,  from  its  capacity 
of  awakening  and  sustaining  the  sympathy  of  men,  approba- 
tion and  success.  Nothing  remained  as  I  imagined  but  to 
clothe  it  to  the  apprehensions  of  my  countrymen  in  such 
language  and  action  as  would  bring  it  home  to  their  hearts. 
The  deepest  and  the  sublimest  tragic  compositions.  King 
Lear  and  the  two  plays  in  which  the  tale  of  (Edipus  is  told, 
were  stories  which  already  existed  in  tradition,  as  matters  of 
popular  belief  and  interest,  before  Shakespeare  and  Sopho- 
cles made  them  familiar  to  the  sympathy  of  all  succeeding 
generations  of  mankind. 

This  story  of  the  Cenci  is  indeed  eminently  fearful  and 
monstrous ;    anything  like  a  dry  exhibition  of    it  on   the 

a  demonstration  of  its  own  wickedness  and  weakness ;  so  that  the 
communication  of  the  MS.  had  become,  until  very  lately,  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficulty. 
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stage  would  be  iosapportable.    The  person  who  would  treat 
such  a  subject  must  increase  the  ideal  and  diminish  the 
actual  horror  of  the  evientSy  so  that  the  pleasure  which  arises 
from  the  poetry  which  exists  in  these  tempestaons  sufferings 
and  crimes  may  mitigate  the  pain  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  moral  deformity  from  which  they  spring.    There  must 
also  be  nothing  attempted  to  make  the  exhibition  subservient 
to  what  is  vulgarly  termed  a  moral  purpose.    The  highest 
moral  purpose  aimed  at  in  the  highest  species  of  the  drama 
is  the  teaching  the  human  heart,  through  its  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  the  knowledge  of  itself  ;  in  proportion  to 
the  possession  of  which  knowledge  every  human  being  is 
wise,  just,  sincere,  tolerant  and  kind.     If  dogmas  can  do 
more,  it  is  well  :  but  a  drama  is  no  fit  place  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  them.     Undoubtedly  no  person  can  be  truly  dis- 
honored by  the  act  of  another  ;  and  the  fit  return  to  make 
to  the  most  enormous  injuries  is  kindness  and  forbearance 
and  a  resolution  to  convert  the  injurer  from  his  dark  pas- 
sions by  peace  and  love.     Revenge,  retaliation,  atonement, 
are  pernicious  mistakes.     If  Beatrice  had  thought  in  this 
manner  she  would  have  been  wiser  and  better  ;  but  she  would 
never  have  been  a  tragic  character.     The  few  whom  such 
an  exhibition  would  have  interested  could  never  have  been 
sufficiently  interested  for  a  dramatic  purpose,  from  the  want 
of  finding  sympathy  in  their  interest  among  the  mass  who 
surround  (hem.     It  is  in  the  restless  and  anatomizing  casu- 
istry with  which  men  seek  the  justification  of  Beatrice,  yet 
feel  that  she  has  done  what  needs  justification;  it  is  in  the 
superstitious  horror  with  which  they  contemplate  alike  her 
wrongs  and  their  revenge,  —  that  the  dramatic  character  of 
what  she  did  and  suffered,  consists. 

I  have  endeavored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  represent  the 
characters  as  they  probably  were,  and  have  sought  to  avoid 
the  error  of  making  them  actuated  by  my  own  conceptions 
of  right  or  wrong,  false  or  true  :  thus  under  a  thin  veil  con- 
verting names  and  actions  of  the  sixteenth  century  into  cold 
impersonations  of  my  own  mind.  They  are  represented  as 
Catholics,  and  as  Catholics  deeply  tinged  with  religion.  To 
a  Protestant  apprehension  there  will  appear  something  uu- 
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natural  iu  the  earnest  and  perpetual  sentiment  of  the  rela- 
tions between  God  and  men  which  pervade  the  tragedy  of 
the  Cenoi.  It  will  especially  be  startled  at  the  combination 
of  an  ondoabting  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  popular  re- 
ligion with  a  cool  and  determined  perseverance  in  enormous 
g^t.  But  religion  in  Italy  is  not,  as  in  Protestant  countries, 
a  cloak  to  be  worn  on  particular  days  ;  or  a  passport  which 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  railed  at  carry  with  them  to 
exhibit ;  or  a  gloomy  passion  for  penetrating  the  impene- 
trable mysteries  of  our  being,  which  terrifies  its  possessor 
at  the  darkness  of  the  abyss  to  the  brink  of  which  it  has 
conducted  him.  Religion  coexists,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind 
of  an  Italian  Catholic,  with  a  faith  in  that  of  which  all  men 
have  the  most  certain  knowledge.  It  is  interwoven  with 
the  whole  fabric  of  life.  It  is  adoration,  faith,  submission, 
penitence,  blind  admiration  ;  not  a  rule  for  moral  conduct. 
It  has  no  necessary  connection  with  any  one  virtue.  The 
most  atrocious  villain  may  be  rigidly  devout,  and  without 
any  shock  to  established  faith  confess  himself  to  be  so.  Re- 
ligion pervades  intensely  the  whole  frame  of  society,  and  is, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  mind  which  it  inhabits,  a 
passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse,  a  refuge  ;  never  a  check. 
Cenci  himself  built  a  chapel  in  the  court  of  his  Palace,  and 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  established 
masses  for  the  peace  of  his  soul.  Thus  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  fourth  act  Lucretia's  design  in  exposing  herself  to  the 
consequences  of  an  expostulation  with  Cenci  after  having 
administered  the  opiate  was  to  induce  him  by  a  feigned  tale 
to  confess  himself  before  death,  this  being  esteemed  by 
Catholics  as  essential  to  salvation  ;  and  she  only  relin- 
quishes her  purpose  when  she  perceives  that  her  persever* 
ance  would  expose  Beatrice  to  new  outrages. 

I  have  avoided  with  great  care  in  writing  this  play  the  in- 
troduction of  what  is  commonly  called  mere  poetry,  and  I 
imagine  there  will  scarcely  be  found  a  detached  simile  or  a 
single  isolated  description,  unless  Beatrice's  description  of 
the  chasm  appointed  for  her  father's  murder  should  be 
judged  to  be  of  that  nature.^ 

^  An  idea  in  this  speech  was  suggested  by  a  most  sablime  pas- 
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In  a  dzamatio  eomposition  the  inuigaey  and  the  pianon 
should  intexpenetnte  one  another,  the  former  beingrewrfed 
simply  for  the  fall  derelqpment  and  illostntion  of  the  latter. 
Imagination  is  as  the  immortal  God  wfaieh  should  assome 
flesh  for  the  redemption  of  mortal  passion.  It  is  thus  that 
the  most  remote  and  the  most  familiar  imagery  may  alike 
be  fit  for  dramatic  porposes  when  employed  in  the  iUnstn^ 
tion  of  strong  feeling,  which  noses  what  is  low  and  IsTels 
to  the  apprehension  that  which  is  lofty,  casting  o¥er  all  the 
shadow  of  its  own  greatness.  In  other  respects  I  hare  writ- 
ten more  carelessly  ;  that  is,  without  an  orerfastidioos  and 
learned  choice  of  words.  In  this  respect  I  entirely  agree 
with  those  modem  critics  itho  assert  that  in  order  to  move 
men  to  tme  sympathy  we  must  nse  the  familiar  language  of 
men,  and  that  our  great  ancestors  the  ancient  English  poets 
are  the  writem,  a  study  of  whom  might  incite  us  to  do  that 
for  our  own  age  which  they  have  done  for  theirs.  But  it 
must  be  the  real  language  of  men  in  general  and  not  that 
of  any  particalar  class  to  whose  society  the  writer  happens 
to  belong.  So  much  for  what  I  have  attempted  ;  I  need  not 
be  assured  that  success  is  a  very  different  matter  ;  particu- 
larly for  one  whose  attention  has  but  newly  been  awakened 
to  the  study  of  dramatic  literature. 

I  endeavored  whilst  at  Rome  to  observe  such  monuments 
of  this  story  as  might  be  accessible  to  a  stranger.  The  por- 
trait of  Beatrice  at  the  Colonna  Palace  is  admirable  as  a 
work  of  art ;  it  was  taken  by  Guido  during  her  confinement 
in  prison.  But  it  is  most  interesting  as  a  just  representa- 
tion of  one  of  the  loveliest  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of 
Nature.  There  is  a  fixed  and  pale  composure  upon  the 
features  ;  she  seems  sad  and  stricken  down  in  spirit,  yet 
the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened  by  the  patience  of 
gentleness.  Her  head  is  bound  with  folds  of  white  drapery 
from  which  the  yeUow  strings  of  her  golden  hair  escape  and 
fall  about  her  neck.  The  moulding  of  her  face  is  exquisitely 
delicate  ;  the  eyebrows  are  distinct  and  arched  ;   the  lips 

sage  in  "  El  Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio"  of  Calderon  ;  the  only 
plagiarism  which  I  have  iuteutiouolly  committed  in  the  whole 
pi»oe. 
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have  that  permanent  meaning  of  imagination  and  sensibility 
which  suffering  has  not  repressed  and  which  it  seems  as  if 
death  scarcely  could  extinguish.  Her  forehead  is  large  and 
clear;  her  eyes,  which  we  are  told  were  remarkable  for  their 
vivacity,  are  swollen  with  weeping  and  lustreless,  but  beauti- 
fully tender  and  serene.  In  the  whole  mien  there  is  a  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  which,  united  with  her  exquisite  loveli- 
ness and  deep  sorrow,  are  inexpressibly  pathetic.  Beatrice 
Cenci  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare  persons  in 
whom  energy  and  gentleness  dwell  together  without  destroy- 
ing one  another;  her  nature  was  simple  and  profound.  The 
crimes  and  miseries  in  which  she  was  an  actor  and  a  suf- 
ferer are  as  the  mask  and  the  mantle  in  which  circum- 
stances clothed  her  for  her  impersonation  on  the  scene  of  the 
world. 

The  Cenci  Palace  is  of  great  extent ;  and,  though  in  part 
modernized,  there  yet  remains  a  vast  and  gloomy  pile  of 
feudal  architecture  in  the  same  state  as  during  the  dreadful 
scenes  which  are  the  subject  of  this  tragedy.  The  Palace  is 
situated  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Rome,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  Jews,  and  from  the  upper  windows  you  see  the  immense 
ruins  of  Mount  Palatine  half  hidden  under  their  profuse 
overgrowth  of  trees.  There  is  a  court  in  one  part  of  the 
Palace  (perhaps  that  in  which  Cenci  built  the  Chapel  to  St. 
Thomas),  supported  by  granite  columns  and  adorned  with 
antique  friezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and  built  up,  according 
to  the  ancient  Italian  fashion,  with  balcony  over  balcony  of 
openwork.  One  of  the  gates  of  the  Palace  formed  of  im- 
mense stones  and  leading  through  a  passage,  dark  and  lofty 
and  opening  into  gloomy  subterranean  chambers,  struck  me 
particularly. 

Of  the  Castle  of  Petrella,  I  could  obtain  no  further  infor- 
mation than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript. 
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his  Sons. 


Count  Fraitcesco  Cenci. 

GlACOMO, 

Bbbmardo, 

Cardinal  Caxillo. 
Prince  Coloxna.^ 
Orsino,  a  Prelate. 
Savklla,  the  Pope's  Legfate. 


Olimpio,  ) 

Marzio,  I 

Andrea,  Servant  to  Cencl 

Nobles.    Judges.     Guards. 

Servants. 
LrcRETTA,  Wife  of  Cenci  and 

Stepniotlier  of  hU  children. 


Beatrice,  his  Daughter. 

The  Scene  lies  principally  in  Rome,  but  changes  during  the 
fourth  Act  to  Petrella,  a  castle  among  the  Apulian  Apen- 
nines. 

Time.     During  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VIII. 

^  Prince  Colonna,  omit.  Shellev,  IMi).  lJ<21. 


THE  CENCI 

ACT  I 

Scene  L — An  Apartment  in  the  Cenci  Palace,    Enter  Count 
Cenci  and  Cabdinal  Camillo. 

CAMILLO 

That  matter  of  the  murder  is  hushed  up 

If  you  consent  to  yield  his  Holiness 

Your  fief  that  lies  beyond  the  Pincian  gate. 

It  needed  all  my  interest  in  the  conclave 

To  bend  him  to  this  point ;  he  said  that  you 

Bought  perilous  impunity  with  your  gold  ; 

That  crimes  like  yours  if  once  or  twice  compounded 

Enriched  the  Church,  and  respited  from  hell 

An  erring  soul  which  might  repent  and  live  ; 

But  that  the  glory  and  the  interest 

Of  the  high  throne  he  fills  little  consist 

With  making  it  a  daily  mart  of  guilt 

As  manifold  and  hideous  as  the  deeds 

Which  you  scarce  hide  from  men's  revolted  eyes. 

CENCI 

The  third  of  my  possessions  —  let  it  go  I 
Ay,  I  once  heard  the  nephew  of  the  Pope 
Had  sent  his  architect  to  view  the  ground, 
Meaning  to  build  a  villa  on  my  vines 
The  next  time  I  compounded  with  his  uncle. 

13  A$,  SheUey  Errata,  Shelley,  1821  11  So,  Shelley,  1819. 
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I  little  thought  he  should  outwit  me  so ! 
Henceforth  no  witness — not  the  lamp  —  shall  see 
That  which  the  vassal  threatened  to  divulge, 
Whose  throat  is  choked  with  dust  for  his  reward. 
The  deed  he  saw  could  not  have  rated  higher 
Than  his  most  worthless  life  —  it  angers  me ! 
Respited  me  from  Hell !     So  may  the  Devil 
Respite  their  souls  from  Heaven  !    No  doubt  Pope 

Clement, 
And  his  most  charitable  nephews,  pray 
That  the  Apostle  Peter  and  the  saints 
Will  grant  for  their  sake  that  I  long  enjoy 
Strength,  wealth,  and  pride,  and  lust,  and  length 

of  days 
Wherein  to  act  the  deeds  which  are  the  stewards 
Of  their  revenue.  —  But  much  yet  remains 
To  which  thev  show  no  title. 

CAMILLO 

Oh,  Count  Cenci  I 
So  much  that  thou  mifjhtst  honoi-ablv  live 
And  i*econcile  thvself  with  thine  own  heart 
And  with  thv  God  and  with  the  offended  world. 
How  hideouslv  look  deeds  of  lust  and  blood 
Thi'ough  those  snow-white  and  venerable  hairs  I 
Your  children  should  Ik?  sitting  round  you  now 
But  that  you  fear  to  read  uix)n  their  looks 
The  shame  and  miserv  vou  have  \vritten  thei*e. 

ft      ft 

Where    is   yoiu*   wife  ?     AVTiere    is  your    gentle 
daughter  ? 

2")  Than,  Mrs.  Shelley,  18391      ThaU  Shelley,  1819,  1S21. 
26  me,  SheUey  Errata,  Shelley,  1821      omit,  Shelley,  1819. 
3,")  yon  might,  Rossetti. 
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Methinks  her  sweet  looks,  which  make  all  things 

else 
Beauteous  and  glad,  might  kill  the  fiend  within  you. 
Why  is  she  barred  from  all  society 
But  her  own  strange  and  uncomplaining  wrongs  ? 
Talk  with  me.  Count,  —  you  know  I  mean  you  well. 
I  stood  beside  your  dark  and  fiery  youth. 
Watching  its  bold  and  bad  career,  as  men 
Watch  meteors,  but  it  vanished  not ;  I  marked 
Your  desperate  and  remorseless  manhood  ;  now 
Do  I  behold  you  in  dishonored  age 
Charged  with  a  thousand  unrepented  crimes. 
Yet  I  have  ever  hoped  you  woidd  amend, 
And  in  that  hope  have  saved  your  life  thi*ee  times. 

CEXCI 

For  which  Aldobrandino  owes  you  now 
My  fief  beyond  the  Pincian.     Cardinal, 
One  thing,  I  pray  you,  recollect  henceforth, 
And  so  we  shall  converse  with  less  restraint. 
A  man  you  knew  spoke  of  my  wife  and  daughter ; 
He  wafi  accustomed  to  frequent  my  house  ; 
So  the  next  day  his  wife  and  daughter  came 
And  asked  if  I  had  seen  him  ;  and  I  smiled. 
I  think  they  never  saw  him  any  more. 

CABULLO 

Thou  execrable  man,  beware  ! 

CENCI 

Of  thee? 
Nay,  this  is  idle.     We  should  know  each  other. 
As  to  my  character  for  what  men  call  crime, 
Seeing  I  please  my  senses  as  I  list, 
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And  vindicate  that  right  with  force  or  guile. 

It  is  a  public  matter,  and  I  care  not 

If  I  discuss  it  with  you.     I  may  speak 

Alike  to  you  and  my  own  conscious  heart, 

For  you  give  out  that  you  have  half  reformed  me ; 

Therefore  strong  vanity  will  keep  you  silent, 

If  fear  should  not ;  both  will,  I  do  not  doubt. 

All  men  delight  in  sensual  luxury ; 

All  men  enjoy  revenge,  and  most  exult 

Over  the  tortures  they  can  never  feel. 

Flattering  their  secret  peace  with  others'  pain. 

But  I  delight  in  nothing  else.     I  love 

The  sight  of  agony,  and  the  sense  of  joy, 

When  this  shall  be  another's  and  that  mine  ; 

And  I  have  no  remorse  and  little  fear, 

Which  are,  I  think,  the  checks  of  other  men. 

This  mood  has  grown  upon  me,  until  now 

Any  design  my  captious  fancy  makes 

The  pictiu'C  of  its  wish  —  and  it  f onns  none 

But  such  as  men  like  you  would  start  to  know  — 

Is  as  my  natural  food  and  rest  debarred 

Until  it  be  accomplished. 

CAMILLO 

Art  thou  not 
Most  miserable? 

CENCI 

Why  miserable  ? 
No.     I  am  what  your  theologians  call 
Hardened  ;  which  they  must  be  in  impudence, 
So  to  revile  a  man's  i)eculiar  taste. 
True,  I  was  happier  than  I  am,  while  yet 
Manhood  i*eraained  to  act  the  thiug  I  thought,  — 
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While  lust  was  sweeter  than  revenge  ;  and  now 
Invention  palls.     Ay,  we  must  all  grow  old. 
And  but  that  there  remains  a  deed  to  act 
Whose  horror  might  make  sharp  an  appetite 
Duller  than  mine  —  I'd  do,  —  I  know  not  what. 
When  I  was  young  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
But  pleasure ;  and  I  fed  on  honey  sweets. 
Men,  by  St.  Thomas  !  cannot  live  like  bees,  — 
And  I  grew  tired ;  yet,  till  I  killed  a  foe. 
And  heard  his  groans,  and  heard  his  children's 

groans, 
Knew  I  not  what  delight  was  else  on  earth,  -^ 
Which  now  delights  me  little.     I  the  rather 
Look  on  such  pangs  as  teiTor  ill  conceals  — 
The  dry,  fixed  eyeball,  the  pale,  quivering  lip. 
Which  tell  me  that  the  spirit  weeps  within 
Tears  bitterer  than  the  bloody  sweat  of  Christ. 
I  rarely  kill  the  body,  which  preserves. 
Like  a  strong  prison,  the  soul  within  my  power. 
Wherein  I  feed  it  with  the  breath  of  fear 
For  hourly  pain. 

CAMILLO 

Hell's  most  abandoned  fiend 
Did  never,  in  the  drunkenness  of  guilt. 
Speak  to  his  heart  as  now  you  speak  to  me. 
I  thank  my  God  that  I  believe  you  not. 

Enttr  Andrea 

ANDREA 

My  Lord,  a  gentleman  from  Salamanca 
Would  speak  with  you. 

100  And  but  that  there,  Shelley  Errata  II  And  but  that  there  yet, 
Shelley,  1821,  But  that  there  yet,  Shelley,  1810. 
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GKNCI 

Bid  him  attend  me 
In  the  grand  saloon. 

[Exit  Alf]>RBA. 
CAMILLO 

Farewell ;  and  I  will  pray 
Almighty  Grod  that  thy  fedse,  impious  words 
Tempt  not  his  spirit  to  abandon  thee. 

[Exit  Camuajo. 

CENCI 

The  third  of  my  possessions !  I  must  use 
Close  husbandry,  or  gold,  the  old  man's  sword. 
Falls  from  my  withered  hand.     But  yesterday 
There  came  an  order  from  the  Pope  to  make 
Fourfold  provision  for  my  cursed  sons. 
Whom  I  had  sent  from  Rome  to  Salamanca. 
Hoping  some  accident  might  cut  them  oflf. 
And  meaning,  if  I  could,  to  starve  them  there. 
I    pray  thee,    God,  send    some  quick   death  uj)on 

them  I 
Bernardo  and  mv  \yiie  could  not  be  woi-se 
If  dead  and  damned.     Then,  as  to  Beati'icc  — 

[Loohiny  around  him  suspiciousljf. 

I  think  thev  cannot  hear  me  at  that  door. 

What    if    they   shoidd  ?     And    yet    I   need    not 

speak. 
Though  the  heail:  triumphs  with  itself  in  words. 
O  thou  most  silent  air,  that  shalt  not  hear 

Vn   had,  SheUey  Errata.  Shelley.  1821      have,  SheUey,    1819. 
140  shalt.  Shelley  Errata.  Shellev.   1S21      shall.  Shellev,   181ft 
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What    now   I   think!    Thou   pavement   which   I 

tread 
Towards  her  chamber,  —  let  your  echoes  talk 
Of  my  imperious  step,  scorning  surprise. 
But  not  of  my  intent !  —  Andrea ! 

Enter  Andbea 

ANDREA 

My  Lord? 

CENCI 

Bid  Beatrice  attend  me  in  her  chamber 
This  evening :  —  no,  at  midnight  and  alone. 

[Exeunt. 


^>CENX  XL — A  Garden  of  the  Cenci  Palace.    Enter  Beatbice 

and  Obsino,  as  in  conversation. 

BEATRICE 

Pervert  not  truth, 
Orsino.     You  remember  where  we  held 
That  conversation ;  nay,  we  see  the  spot 
Even    from    this    cypress;    two    long   years   are 

passed 
Since,  on  an  April  midnight,  underneath 
The  moonlight  ruins  of  Mount  Palatine, 
I  did  confess  to  you  my  secret  mind. 

ORSINO 

You  said  you  loved  me  then. 

BEATRICE 

You  are  a  priest. 
Speak  to  me  not  of  love. 
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ORsnro 

I  may  obtain 
The  dispensation  of  the  Pope  to  many. 
Because  I  am  a  priest  do  you  believe 
Your  image,  as  the  hunter  some  struck  deer, 
Follows  me  not  whether  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

BEATRICE 

As  I  have  said,  speak  to  me  not  of  love ; 

Had  you  a  dispensation,  I  have  not ; 

Nor  will  I  leave  this  home  of  misery 

Whilst  my  poor  Bernard,  and  that  gentle  lady 

To  whom  I  owe  life  and  these  virtuous  thoughts, 

Must  sufifer  what  I  still  have  strength  to  share. 

Alas,  Orsino  I     All  the  love  that  once 

I  felt  for  you  is  turned  to  bitter  pain. 

Ours  was  a  youthful  contract,  which  you  first 

Broke  by  assuming  vows  no  Pope  will  loose. 

And  thus  I  love  you  stilL  but  holily, 

Even  as  a  sister  or  a  spirit  might ; 

And  so  I  swear  a  cold  fidelity. 

And  it  is  well  perhaps  we  shall  not  many. 

You  hav§  a  sly,  equivocating  vein 

That  suits  me  not.  — Ah,  wretched  that  I  am  I 

Where   shall   I   turn  ?     Even  now   you   look   on 

me 
As  you  were  not  my  friend,  and  as  if  you 
Discovered  that  I  thought  so,  w4th  false  smiles 
Making  my  ti'ue  suspicion  seem  your  wrong. 
Ah,  no,  forgive  me  :  sorrow  makes  me  seem 

•J4  thus.  .Shelley  Errata,  iShelley,  1821      ytt,  Mielley,  \^\\K 
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Sterner  than  else  my  nature  might  have  been  ; 
I  have  a  weight  of  melancholy  thoughts, 
And  they  forebode,  —  but  what  can  they  forebode 
Worse  than  I  now  endure  ? 

ORSINO 

All  will  be  well. 
Is  the  petition  yet  prepared  ?    You  know 
My  zeal  for  all  you  wish,  sweet  Beatrice  ; 
Doubt  not  but  I  will  use  my  utmost  skill 
So  that  the  Pope  attend  to  your  complaint. 

BEATRICE 

Your  zeal  for  all  I  wish.     Ah  me,  you  are  cold ! 
Your  utmost  skill  —  speak  but  one  word  — 

(^Aside)     Alas  I 
Weak  and  deserted  creature  that  I  am. 
Here  I  stand  bickering  with  my  only  friend  ! 

(To  Obsino) 

This  night  my  father  gives  a  sumptuous  feast, 
Orsino ;  he  has  heard  some  happy  news 
From  Salamanca,  from  my  brothers  there. 
And  with  this  outward  show  of  love  he  mocks 
His  inward  hate.     'Tis  bold  hypocrisy. 
For  he  would  gladlier  celebrate  their  deaths. 
Which  I  have  heard  him  pray  for  on  his  knees, 
(jreat  God !  that  such  a  father  should  be  mine ! 
But  there  ia  mighty  preparation  made, 
And  all  our  kin,  the  Cenci,  will  be  there. 
And  all  the  chief  nobility  of  Borne. 
And  he  has  bidden  me  and  my  pale  mother 
Attire  ourselves  in  festival  array. 
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Poor  lady!  she  expects  some  bappy  change 
In  his  dark  spirit  from  this  act ;  I  none. 
At  sapper  I  will  give  you  the  petition ; 
Till  when  — &rewelL 


FarewelL 

[Sxk  BMATKum. 

I  know  the  Pope 
Will  ne'er  absolve  me  from  my  priestly  yow 
But  by  absolving  me  from  the  revenue 
Of  many  a  wealthy  see ;  and,  Beatrice, 
I  think  to  win  thee  at  an  easierrate. 
Nor  shall  he  read  her  eloquent  petition. 
He  might  bestow  her  on  some  poor  relation 
Of  his  sixth  cousin,  as  he  did  her  sister, 
And  I  should  be  debarred  from  all  access. 
Then  as  to  what  she  suffers  from  her  father. 
In  all  this  there  is  much  exaggeration. 
Old  men  are  testv,  and  will  have  their  wav. 
A  man  may  stab  his  enemy,  or  his  vassal^ 
And  live  a  fi-ee  life  as  to  wine  or  women, 
And  with  a  j^eevish  temper  may  return 
To  a  dull  home,  and  i*ate  his  wife  and  children  ; 
Daughtei-s  and  wives  call  this  foul  tyi*anny. 
I  shall  be  well  content  if  on  my  conscience 
There  i^est  no  heavier  sin  than  what  they  suffer 
From  the  devices  of  mv  love  —  a  net 
From  which  she  shall  escape  not.     Yet  I  fear 
Her  subtle  mind,  her  awe-inspiring  gaze, 
Whoso  beams  anatomize  nie,  nerve  by  nerve, 

75  vassal,  Shelley  Errata.  Shelley,  1821     slave,  .Shelley.  181V*. 
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And  lay  me  bare,  and  make  me  blush  to  see 
My  hidden  thoughts.  —  Ah,  no !  a  friendless  girl 
Who  clings  to  me,  as  to  her  only  hope ! 
I  were  a  fool,  not  less  than  if  a  pantiier 
Were  panic-stricken  by  the  antelope's  eye, 
If  she  escape  me. 

[Exit 


SoBNS  m. — A  magnificent  Hall  in  the  Cenci  Palace.    A  Ban- 
quet.   Enter  Gbnge,  Lugrbtia,  Beatbiob,  Obsino,  Gamillo, 

N0BX«B8. 

CENCI 

Welcome,  my  friends  and  kinsmen  ;  welcome  ye. 
Princes  and  Cardinals,  pillars  of  the  church. 
Whose  presence  honors  our  festivity. 
I  have  too  long  lived  like  an  anchorite. 
And  in  my  absence  from  your  merry  meetings 
An  evil  word  is  gone  abroad  of  me ; 
But  I  do  hope  that  you,  my  noble  friends. 
When  you  have  shared  the  entertainment  here, 
And  heard  the  pious  cause  for  which  'tis  given. 
And  we  have  pledged  a  health  or  two  together, 
Will  think  me  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  you ; 
Sinful  indeed,  for  Adam  made  all  so. 
But  tender-hearted,  meek  and  pitiful. 

FIRST  GUEST 

In  truth,  my  Lord,  you  seem  too  light  of  heart. 
Too  sprightly  and  companionable  a  man, 
To  act  the  deeds  that  rumor  pins  on  you. 

[To  his  companion. 

I  never  saw  such  blithe  and  open  cheer 
In  any  eye  I 
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BBCOHD  OUIST 

Some  moBt  desived  event, 
In  which  we  an  demand  a  CHDinon  joy. 
Has  brought  us  hither ;  let  ns  hear  it,  Count. 

CSNCI 

It  is  indeed  a  most  desired  event. 
If  when  a  parent  from  a  parent's  heart 
Lifts  from  this  earth  to  the  great  Ealiher  of  aU 
A  prayer,  both  when  he  lays  him  down  to  sleep. 
And  when  he  rises  up  from  dreaming  it; 
One  supplication,  one  desire,  one  hope. 
That  he  would  grant  a  wish  for  his  two  sons, 
Even  all  that  he  demands  in  their  regard. 
And  suddenly  beyond  liis  dearest  hope 
It  18  accomplished,  he  should  then  rejoice. 
And  call  his  friends  and  kinsmen  to  a  feast, 
And  task  their  love  to  grace  his  merriment,  — 
Then  honor  nie  thus  far,  for  I  am  he. 

BEATRICE  (to  LUCRKTIA) 

Grreat  God  I  How  honible  !  some  dreadful  ill 
Must  have  befallen  my  brothers. 

LUCRETIA 

Fear  not,  child, 
He  speaks  too  frankly. 

BK AT  RICE 

Ah  I  My  blood  nius  cold. 
I  fear  that  wicked  laughter  round  his  eye. 
Which  wrinkles  up  the  skin  even  to  the  hair. 
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CENCI 

Here  are  the  letters  brought  from  Salamanca. 

Beatrice,  read  them  to  your  mother.     God  ! 

I  thank  thee !     In  one  night  didst  thou  perform, 

By  ways  inscrutable,  the  thing  I  sought. 

My  disobedient  and  rebellious  sons 

Are  dead  I  —  Why,  dead !  —  What  means  this 

change  of  cheer  ? 
You  hear  me  not  —  I  tell  you  they  are  dead ; 
And  they  will  need  no  food  or  raiment  more ; 
The  tapers  that  did  light  them  the  dark  way 
Are  their  last  cost.     The  Pope,  I  think,  will  not 
Expect  1  should  maintain  them  in  their  coffins. 
Rejoice  with  me  —  my  heart  is  wondrous  glad. 

BKATBIGE  (lugsbtia  stnksy  half  fainting ;  beatbiob  sup' 

ports  her) 

It  is  not  true !  —  Dear  Lady,  pray  look  up. 
Had  it  been  true  —  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven  — 
He  would  not  live  to  boast  of  such  a  boon. 
Unnatural  man,  thou  knowest  that  it  is  false. 

CENCI 

Ay,  as  the  word  of  God ;  whom  here  I  call 
To  witness  that  I  speak  the  sober  truth ; 
And  whose  most  favoring  providence  was  shown 
Even  in  the  manner  of  their  deaths.     For  Rocco 
Was  kneeling  at  the  mass,  with  sixteen  others. 
When   the    church    fell   and   crushed   him   to  a 

mummy; 
The  rest  escaped  unhurt.     Cristofano 
Was  stabbed  in  error  by  a  jealous  man, 
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Wlnlrt  die  Ite  loved  wu  Bleejn&g  with  fau  iitiI, 
All  in  IliA  Mlf-Mtne  honz  of  tlte  sum  niriit ; 
Whioh  showB  Ui»t  Heaven  hu  ^leoiil  can  of  me. 
I  beg  thooe  friends  who  love  me  tiiat  diCFy  muk 
The  day  a  feast  npon  thwr  oalendan. 
It  was  the  twenty-«eventh  of  Deoentber. 
Ay,  lead  the  letton  if  yoa  donbt  my  oath. 


Oh,  hoiriUe  I    I  will  depart. 


THIRD  GDEST 

No,  stay ! 
I  do  believe  it  is  some  jest ;  though,  faith  1 
'Tie  mocking  us  somewbat  too  solemnly. 
I  j-JiinV  bis  son  has  married  the  Infanta, 
Or  fomid  a  mine  of  gold  in  E^  Dorado. 
Tie  but  to  season  some  such  news  ;  stay,  stay ! 
I  see  'tis  only  raillery  by  his  smile. 

CENGi  (JiUing  a  botiA  ofvme,  and  liJHng  it  up) 
O  thou  bright  wine,  whose  purple  splendor  leaps 
And  bubbles  gayly  in  this  golden  bowl 
Under  the  lamp-light,  as  my  spirits  do. 
To  hear  the  death  of  my  accursed  sons ! 
Could  I  believe  thou  vert  their  mingled  blood. 
Then  would  J  taste  thee  like  a  sacrament, 
And  pledge  with  thee  the  mighty  Devil  in  Hell, 
Who,  if  a  father's  curses,  as  men  say, 
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Climb  with  swift  wings  after  their  children's  souls, 
And  drag  them  from  the  very  throne  of  Heaven, 
Now  triumphs  in  my  triumph !  —  But  thou  art 
Superfluous  ;  I  have  drunken  deep  of  joy, 
And  I  will  taste  no  other  wine  to-night. 
Here,  Andrea !     Bear  the  bowl  around. 

A  QUEST  (rising) 

Thou  wretch ! 
Will  none  among  this  noble  company 
Check  the  abandoned  villain  ? 

CAMILLO 

For  God's  sake. 
Let  me  dismiss  the  guests  !     You  are  insane. 
Some  ill  will  come  of  this. 

SECOND  QUEST 

Seize,  silence  him ! 

FIRST  GUEST 

I  will ! 

THIRD  GUEST 

And  I! 

CENCI  {addressing  those  who  rise  with  a  threatening  gesture) 

Who  moves  ?     Who  speaks  ? 

[  Turning  to  the  company. 

'Tis  nothing. 
Enjoy  yourselves.  —  Beware  I  for  my  revenge 
Is  as  the  sealed  commission  of  a  king. 
That  kills,  and  none  dare  name  the  murderer. 

[2T^  Banquet  is  broken  up;  several  of  the  Guests  are  departing. 
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BEATRICE 

I  do  entreat  you,  go  not,  noble  guests ; 
What  although  tyranny  and  impious  hate 
Stand  sheltered  by  a  father's  hoary  hair  ? 
What  if  'tis  he  who  clothed  us  in  these  limbs 
Who  tortures  them,  and  triumphs  ?     What,  if  we, 
The  desolate  and  the  dead,  were  his  own  flesh, 
His  children  and  his  wife,  whom  he  is  bound 
To  love  and  shelter?     Shall  we  therefore  find 
No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world  ? 
Oh,  think  what  deep  wrongs  must  have  blotted  out 
First  love,  then  reverence,  in  a  child's  prone  mind. 
Till  it  thus  vanquish  shame  and  fear  I     Oh,  think ! 
I  have  borne  much,  and  kissed  the  sacred  hand 
Which  crushed  us  to  the  earth,  and  thought  its 

stroke 
Was  perhaps  some  paternal  chastisement  I 
Have  excused  much,  doubted ;  and  when  no  doubt 
Remained,  have  sought  by  patience,  love  and  tears 
To  soften  him  ;  and  when  this  could  not  be, 
I   have   knelt   down    through   the   long   sleepless 

nights. 
And  lifted  up  to  God,  the  father  of  all. 
Passionate    prayers ;    and    when    these   were    not 

heard, 
I  have  still  borne,  —  imtil  I  mei^t  you  here. 
Princes  and  kinsmen,  at  this  hideous  feast 
Given  at  my  l)rothers'  deaths.     Two  yet  remain  ; 
His  wife  remains  and  I,  whom  if  ye  save  not. 
Ye  may  soon  share  such  merriment  ajrain 
As  fathers  make  over  their  children's  gi*aves. 

104  were  ;   are  or  irtar^  Kossetti  conj. 
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Oh !  Priuce  Colonna,  thou  art  our  near  kinsman  ; 
Cardinal,  thou  art  the  Pope's  chamberlain  ; 
Camillo,  thou  art  chief  justiciary ; 
Take  us  away ! 

CENCI  (lie  has  been  conversing  with  camillo  during  the  first 
part  of  Beatrice's  speech ;  he  hears  the  conclusion,  and 
noio  advances) 

I  hope  my  good  friends  here 

Will  think  of  their  own  daughters  —  or  perhaps 

Of  their  own  throats  —  before  they  lend  an  ear 

To  this  wild  girl. 

BEATRICE  (not  noticing  the  words  of  CENCi) 

Dare  no  one  look  on  me  ? 
None  answer  ?     Can  one  tyrant  overbear 
The  sense  of  many  best  and  wisest  men  ? 
Or  is  it  that  I  sue  not  in  some  form 
Of  scrupulous  law  that  ye  deny  my  suit  ? 
Oh,  God  I  that  I  were  buried  with  my  brothers ! 
And  that  the  flowers  of  this  departed  spring 
Were  fading  on  my  grave  I  and  that  my  father 
Were  celebrating  now  one  feast  for  all ! 

CAMILLO 

A  bitter  wish  for  one  so  young  and  gentle. 
Can  we  do  nothing  ?  — 

COLONNA 

Nothing  that  I  see. 
Count  Cenci  were  a  dangerous  enemy ; 
Yet  I  would  second  any  one. 

182  no,  Shelley  Errata.  Shelley,  1821  II  not,  Shelley,  1819. 


Betim  to  toot  duunbar,  uuoloBt  g 


Batize  tltoii,  inqnous  man  1    Ay,  hide  tl^Mlf 
Wluro  nerer  e^e  oan  look  tqMm  thee  mixet 
WoaUst  thoD  have  hoDor  and  obedienos, 
'Who  Krt  »  tortnrer  ?     Father,  neTor  ill  win, 
llioiig^  thou  mayat  overbear  this  oompai^, 
But  ill  must  ocnoe  of  ilL    Frown  not  on  me  I 
Hute,  bide  tlqraelf,  lest  vith  avenging  loc^ 
My  brothers'  ghoets  Bbould  hunt  thee  frcHU  thy 

seat! 
Cover  thy  face  from  every  living  eye. 
And  start  if  thoa  but  hear  a  human  step ; 
Seek  out  some  dark  and  silent  comer  —  there 
Bow  thy  white  head  before  offended  God, 
And  we  will  kneel  around,  and  fervently 
Pray  that  he  pity  both  ourselves  and  thee. 


My  friends,  I  do  lament  this  insane  ^rl 

Has  spoiled  the  mirth  of  our  festivity. 

Good    night,    farewell;    I    will    not    make    you 

longer 
Spectators  of  our  dull  domestic  quarrels. 
Another  time.  — 

[Exeunt  all  hit  Cavci  aW  Bbatuck. 
My  brain  is  swimming  round. 
Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine  I 
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{To  Bbatbice) 

Thou  painted  viper ! 
Beast  that  thou  art !     Fair  and  yet  terrible  ! 
I  know  a  charm  shall  make  thee  meek  and  tame, 
Now  get  thee  from  my  sight ! 

[Exit  Beatrice. 

Here,  Andrea, 
Fill  up  this  goblet  with  Greek  wine.     I  said 
I  would  not  drink  this  evening,  but  I  must ; 
For,  strange  to  say,  I  feel  my  spirits  fail 
With  thinking  what  I  have  decreed  to  do. 

(Drinking  the  wine) 

Be  thou  the  resolution  of  quick  youth 

Within  my  veins,  and  manhood's  purpose  stem. 

And  age's  firm,  cold,  subtle  villainy  ; 

As  if  thou  wert  indeed  my  children's  blood 

Which  I  did  thirst  to  drink !     The  charm  works 

well. 
It  must  be  done ;  it  shall  be  done,  I  swear  ! 

[Exit. 


Wmriiot,m7g«^b(^;  he  struak  but  na, 
Who  IwTe  han»  deeper  wrcmga.    Lt  trntli,  if  Iw 
Adkflleii  me,  lie  liad  dmw  s  kinder  deed. 

0  God  Alin^dy,  do  titou.  lo(A  iqwn  lu. 
We  b»ve  no  oAer  friend  bnt  only^  thee  ! 

Yet  weep  not ;  though  I  love  you  as  my  own, 

1  am  not  your  true  mother. 


BKBNABDO 

Oh,  more,  more 
Than  ever  mother  was  to  any  child, 
lliat  have  you  been  to  me !     Had  lie  not  been 
Hy  father,  do  you  think  that  I  should  weep  ? 

LUCRETIA 

Alas  !  poor  boy,  what  else  couldst  diou  have  done  ! 

Enter  Beatbiok 

BKATSicE  (in  a  hurried  twtee) 

Did   he   pass   this   way  ?     Have   yon   seen   him, 

brother? 
Ah,  no  1  that  is  his  step  upon  the  stairs ; 
'Tis  nearer  now ;  his  hand  is  on  the  door ; 
Mother,  if  I  to  thee  have  ever  been 
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A  duteous  child,  now  save  me !     Thou,  great  God, 

Whose  image  upon  earth  a  father  is, 

Dost  thou  indeed  abandon  me  ?     He  comes ; 

The  door  is  opening  now  ;  I  see  his  face ; 

He  frowns  on  others,  but  he  smiles  on  me, 

Even  as  he  did  after  the  feast  last  night. 

Enter  p  Servant 

Almighty  God,  how  merciful  thou  art ! 

'Tis  but  Orsino's  servant.  —  Well,  what  news  ? 

SERVANT 

My  master  bids  me  say  the  Holy  Father 
Has  sent  back  your  petition  thus  unopened. 

{Giving  a  paper) 

And  he  demands  at  what  hour  'twere  secure 
To  visit  you  again  ? 

LUCRETIA 

At  the  Ave  Mary. 

[Exit  Servant. 

So,  daughter,  our  last  hope  has  failed.     Ah  me, 
How  pale  you  look  !  you  tremble,  and  you  stand 
Wrapped  in  some  fixed  and  fearful  meditation. 
As  if  one  thought  were  overstrong  for  you  ; 
Your  eyes  have  a  chill  glare  ;  oh,  dearest  child  I 
Are  you  gone  mad  ?     If  not,  pray  speak  to  me. 

BEATRICE 

You  see  I  am  not  mad  ;  I  speak  to  you. 

LUCRETIA 

You  talked  of  something  that  your  father  did 
After  that  dreadfid  feast?     Coidd  it  be  worae 
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Than  when  he  smiled,  and  cried,  ^^My  sons  are 

dead!" 
And  every  one  looked  in  his  neighbor's  face 
To  see  if  others  were  as  white  as  he? 
At  the  first  word  he  spoke  I  felt  the  blood 
Rush  to  my  heart,  and  fell  into  a  trance  ; 
And  when  it  passed  I  sat  all  weak  and  wild ; 
Whilst    you    alone    stood    up,   and   with   strong 

words 
Checked  his  unnatural  pride;  and  I  could  see 
The  devil  was  rebuked  that  lives  in  him. 
Until  this  hour  thus  you  have  ever  stood 
Between  us  and  your  father's  moody  wrath 
Like  a  protecting  presence  ;  your  firm  mind 
Has  been  our  only  refuge  and  defence. 
What  can  have  thus  subdued  it  ?     What  can  now 
Have  given  you  that  cold  melancholy  look, 
Succeeding  to  your  unaccustomed  fear  ? 

BEATRICE 

What  is  it  that  you  say  ?     I  was  just  thinking 
'Twere  better  not  to  struggle  any  more. 
Men,  like  my  father,  have  been  dark  and  bloody ; 
Yet  never  —  oh  I  before  worse  comes  of  it, 
'Twere  wise  to  die :  it  ends  in  that  at  last. 

LUCRETIA 

Oh,  talk  not  so,  dear  child  I  TeU  me  at  once 
What  did  your  father  do  or  say  to  you  ? 
He  staved  not  after  that  accursed  feast 
One  moment  in  your  chamber.  —  Speak  to  me. 

BERNARDO 

Oh,  sister,  sister,  prithee.  si)eak  to  ll^^  I 
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BEATRICE  (jtpeakmg  very  slowly^  with  a  forced  calmness) 

It  was  one  word,  mother,  one  little  word  ; 
One  look,  one  smile. 

{Wildly) 

Oh !  he  has  trampled  me 
Under  his  feet,  and  made  the  blood  stream  down 
My  pallid  cheeks.     And  he  has  given  us  all 
Ditch-water,  and  the  fever-stricken  flesh 
Of  buffaloes,  and  bade  us  eat  or  starve. 
And  we  have  eaten.     He  has  made  me  look 
On  my  beloved  Bernardo,  when  the  rust 
Of  heavy  chains  has  gangrened  his  sweet  limbs ; 
And  I  have  never  yet  despaired  —  but  now ! 
What  would  I  say  ? 

{Recovering  herself) 

Ah,  no!  'tis  nothing  new. 
The  sufferings  we  all  share  have  made  me  wild  ; 
He  only  struck  and  cursed  me  as  he  passed ; 
He  said,  he  looked,  he  did,  —  nothing  at  all 
Beyond  his  wont,  yet  it  disordered  me. 
Alas !  I  am  forgetful  of  my  duty  ; 
I  should  preserve  my  senses  for  your  sake. 

LUCRETIA 

Nay,  Beatrice  ;  have  courage,  my  sweet  girl. 

If  any  one  despairs  it  should  be  I, 

Who  loved  him  once,  and  now  must  live  with  him 

Till  God  in  pity  call  for  him  or  me. 

For  you  may,  like  your  sister,  find  some  husband, 

And  smile,  years  hence,  with  children  round  your 

knees; 
Whilst  I,  then  dead,  and  all  this  hideous  coil, 
Shall  be  remembei'ed  only  as  a  dream. 


Tdk  not  to  me,  dflu  Ia^,  of  a  bnAnd. 

Did  yon  not  natM  me  when  n^  mothw  died  f 

IXd  yoa  not  shield  me  utd  tliat  deanat  boy  ? 

And  Ind  we  any  other  friend  bnt  you 

In  infinqy,  irith  gentle  words  and-  k>okB, 

Tbwin  om- &tiher  not  to  mmder  tu? 

And  shall  I  DOW  desert  you?    May  the  g^uMt 

Of  my  dead  mother  plead  against  my  soul. 

If  I  abandtm  her  -vAo  filled  the  plaoe 

She  left,  with  more,  even,  than  a  nuriJier*i  love  I 

BEKMABDO 

And  I  am  of  my  sister's  mind.     Indeed 
I  would  not  leave  you  in  this  wretehedness, 
Even  though  the  Pope  should  make  me  free  to  live 
In  some  blithe  place,  like  others  of  my  age, 
With  sports,  and  delicate  food,  and  the  fresh  air. 
Oh,  never  think  that  I  will  leave  you,  mother  ! 

LUCKETIA 

My  dear,  dear  children ' 

Enter  CBXCt.  luddttdfi 
CENCl 

What !  Beatrice  here  ! 
Come  hither  I 

[SJk  ikrinki  bad,  and  coven  )ier/an. 

Nay,  hide  not  your  face,  'tis  fair ; 
Look  up  \     Why,  yesternight  you  dared  to  look 
With  disobedient  insolence  upon  me. 
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Bending  a  stem  and  an  inquiring  brow 

On  what  I  meant ;  whilst  I  then  sought  to  hide 

That  which  I  came  to  tell  you  —  but  in  vain. 

BEATRICE  (wildly  staggering  towards  the  door) 

Oh,  that  the  earth  would  gape !     Hide  me,  O  God ! 

CENCI 

Then  it  was  I  whose  inarticulate  words 
Fell  from  my  lips,  and  who  with  tottering  steps 
Fled  from  your  presence,  as  you  now  from  mine. 
Stay,  I  command  you !     From  this  day  and  hour 
Never  again,  I  think,  with  fearless  eye. 
And  brow  superior,  and  unaltered  cheek. 
And  that  lip  made  for  tenderness  or  scorn, 
Shalt  thou  strike  dumb  the  meanest  of  mankind ; 
Me  least  of  alL     Now  get  thee  to  thy  chamber ! 
Thou  too,  loathed  image  of  thy  cursed  mother, 

{To  Bbbnabdo) 

Thy  milky,  meek  face  makes  me  sick  with  hate  ! 

[Exeunt  Beatrice  and  Bernabdo. 

(^Aside)      So  much  has  passed  between  us  as  must 

make 
Me  bold,  her  fearful.  —  'Tis  an  awf id  thing 
To  touch  such  mischief  as  I  now  conceive  ; 
So  men  sit  shivering  on  the  dewy  bank 
And  try  the  chill  stream  with  their  feet ;  once  in  — 
How  the  delighted  spirit  pants  for  joy  ! 

LUCRETiA  (advancing  timidly  towards  him) 

O  husband  !  pray  forgive  poor  Beatrice. 
She  meant  not  any  ill. 
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CENCI 

Nor  you  perhaps? 
Nor  that  young  imp,  whom  you  have  taught  by 

rote 
Parricide  with  his  alphabet  ?  nor  Griacomo  ? 
Nor  those  two  most  unnatural  sons  who  stirred 
Enmity  up  against  me  with  the  Pope  ? 
Whom  in  one  night  merciful  Grod  cut  off. 
Innocent  lambs  !     They  thoueht  not  any  ilL 
Y,„  ..r.  not  he«  ^Z^-,  y«a  «ijn.fl^ 
Of  how  I  might  be  dungeoned  as  a  madman  ; 
Or  be  condemned  to  death  for  some  offence. 
And  you  would  be  the  witnesses  ?     This  failing, 
How  just  it  were  to  hire  assassins,  or 
Put  sudden  poison  in  my  evening  drink  ? 
Or  smother  me  when  overcome  by  wine  ? 
Seeing  we  had  no  other  judge  but  God, 
And  he  had  sentenced  me,  and  there  were  none 
But  you  to  be  the  executioners 
Of  his  decree  eiiregistered  in  heaven  '^ 
Oh,  no  I     You  said  not  this  ? 

LUCRETIA 

So  help  mc  God, 
I  never  thought  the  things  you  charge  me  with  ! 

CKXCI 

If  you  dare  to  speak  that  Nvicked  lie  again. 

I'll  kill  vou.     AVhat  I  it  was  not  bv  vour  counsel 

ft  ft       ft. 

That  Beatrice  disturbed  the  feast  last  night  .'' 
You  did  not  ho))e  to  stir  some  enemies 
Against  me,  and  escape,  and  laugh  to  scorn 
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What  every  nerve  of  you  now  trembles  at  ? 
You  judged  that  men  were  bolder  than  they  are ; 
Few  dare  to  stand  between  their  grave  and  me. 

LUCRETIA 

Look  not  so  dreadfully  !     By  my  salvation 
I  knew  not  aught  that  Beatrice  designed  ; 
Nor  do  I  think  she  designed  anything 
Until  she  heard  you  talk  of  her  dead  brothers. 

CENCI 

Blaspheming  liar !  you  are  damned  for  this ! 
But  I  will  take  you  where  you  may  persuade 
The  stones  you  tread  on  to  deliver  you  ; 
For  men  shaU  there  be  none  but  those  who  dare 
All  things  —  not  question  that  which  I  command. 
On  Wednesday  next  I  shall  set  out ;  you  know 
That  savage  rock,  the  Castle  of  Petrella ; 
'Tis  safely  walled,  and  moated  round  about ; 
Its  dungeons  under  ground  and  its  thick  towei*H 
Never  told  tales ;  though  they  have  heard  and  seen 
What  might  make  dumb  things  speak.     Why  do 

you  linger  ? 
Make  speediest  preparation  for  the  journey ! 

[Exit  LUCKETIA. 

The  all-beholding  sun  yet  shines ;  I  hear 

A  busy  stir  of  men  about  the  streets ; 

I  see  the  bright  sky  through  the  window  panes. 

It  is  a  garish,  broad,  and  peering  day  ; 

Loud,  light,  suspicious,  full  of  eyes  and  ears ; 

And  every  little  comer,  nook,  and  hole. 

Is  penetrated  with  the  insolent  light. 

Come,  darkness !     Yet,  what  is  the  day  to  me  ? 
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And  wherefore  should  I  wish  for  night,  who  do 

A  deed  which  shall  confound  both  night  and  day  ? 

'Tb  she  shall  grope  through  a  bewildering  mist 

Of  horror ;  if  £here  be  a  sun  in  heayen, 

She  shall  not  dare  to  look  upon  its  beams ; 

Nor  feel  its  warmth.   Let  her,  then,  wish  for  night ; 

The  act  I  think  shall  soon  extinguish  all 

For  me ;  I  bear  a  darker,  deadlier  gloom 

Than  the  earth's  shade,  or  interlunar  air. 

Or  constellations  quenched  in  murkiest  doud. 

In  which  I  walk  secure  and  unbeheld 

Towards  my  purpose.  —  Would  that  it  were  done ! 

[SxiL 


ScBKB  II.  —  .-1    Chamber  in  the  Vatican.     Enter  Gamillo  and 

GlACOMO,  in  conversation. 

CAMILLO 

There  is  an  obsolete  and  doubtful  law 

By  which  you  might  obtain  a  bare  pro^-ision 

Of  food  and  clothing. 

OIACOMO 

Nothing  more  ?    Alas ! 
Bare  must  be  the  provision  which  strict  law 
Awards,  and  aged  sullen  avarice  pays. 
Why  did  my  father  not  apprentice  me 
To  some  mechanic  ti*ade  ?     I  should  have  then 
Been  trained  in  no  highborn  necessities 
AMiich  I  could  meet  not  by  my  daily  toil. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  rich  nobleman 
Is  heir  to  all  his  incapacities  ; 
He  has  wide  wants,  and  naiTow  jwwers.     If  you. 
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Cardinal  Camillo,  were  reduced  at  once 

From  thrice-driyen  beds  of   down,  and  delicate 

food, 
An  hundred  servants,  and  six  palaces, 
To  that  which  nature  doth  indeed  require  ?  — 

CAMUXO 

Nay,  there  is  reason  in  your  plea ;  'twere  hard. 

OIACOMO 

'Tis  hard  for  a  firm  nutn  to  bear  ;  but  I 
Have  a  dear  wife,  a  lady  of  high  birth. 
Whose  dowry  in  ill  hour  I  lent  my  father. 
Without  a  bond  or  witness  to  the  deed  ; 
And  children,  who  inherit  her  fine  senses, 
The  fairest  creatures  in  this  breathing  world  ; 
And  she  and  they  reproach  me  not.     Cardinal, 
Do  you  not  think  the  Pope  will  interpose 
And  stretch  authority  beyond  the  law? 

CAMILLO 

Though  your  pectdiar  case  is  hard,  I  know 

The  Pope  will  not  divert  the  course  of  law. 

After  that  impious  feast  the  other  night 

I  spoke  with  him,  and  urged  him  then  to  check 

Your  father's  cruel  hand  ;  he  frowned  and  said, 

"  Children  are  disobedient,  and  they  sting 

Their  fathers'  hearts  to  madness  and  despair. 

Requiting  years  of  care  with  contimiely. 

I  pity  the  Count  Cenci  from  my  heart ; 

His  outraged  love  perhaps  awakened  hate, 

And  thus  he  is  exasperated  to  ill. 

In  the  great  war  between  the  old  and  young. 


I,  irbo  liave  irioto  bain  md  » toUaring  body, 
yna  kMp  at  leut  blamelen  nentaidi^." 


Ton,  my  good  loud  Onino,  bMid  thoM  wonb. 


What  words? 


Alas,  repeat  dtem  not  agMal 
There  then  is  noredreas  for  me;  at  least 
None  but  diat  vluoh  I  may  aduere  myself, 
Sinoe  I  am  driTSn  to  tbe  brink.  —  Bo^  say. 

My  innocent  sister  and  my  only  brother 

Are  dying  underneath  my  father's  eye. 

The  memorable  torturers  of  this  land, 

Galeaz  Yisconti,  Borgia,  Elzzelm, 

Never  inflicted  on  their  meanest  slave 

What  these  endure ;  shall  they  have  no  protection  ? 

CAMILLO 

Why,  if  they  would  petition  to  the  Pope, 
I  see  not  how  he  could  refuse  it ;  yet 
He  holds  it  of  most  dangerous  example 
In  aught  to  weaken  the  paternal  power. 
Being,  as  'twere,  the  shadow  of  his  own. 
I  pray  you  now  excuse  me.     I  have  business 
That  will  not  bear  delay. 

[Eril  Camillo. 

OUCOMO 

But  yon.  Orsino, 
Have  the  petition  ;  wherefore  not  present  it  ? 
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oRsnro 

I  have  presented  it,  and  backed  it  with 
My  earnest  prayers  and  urgent  interest ; 
It  was  returned  unanswered.     I  doubt  not 
But  that  the  strange  and  execrable  deeds 
Alleged  in  it  —  in  truth  they  might  well  baffle 
Any    belief — ••have   turned    the    Pope's    displea- 
sure 
Upon  the  accusers  from  the  criminal. 
So  I  should  guess  from  what  Camillo  said. 

OIACOMO 

My  friend,  that  palace-walking  devil,  Gold, 
Has  whispered  silence  to  His  Holiness  ; 
And  we  are  left,  as  scorpions  ringed  with  fire. 
What    should    we    do    but    strike    ourselves    to 

death? 
For  he  who  is  our  murderous  persecutor 
Is  shielded  by  a  father's  holy  name, 
Or  I  would  — 

[Stops  abnq)tly, 

ORsnro 

What  ?    Fear  not  to  speak  your  thought. 
Words  are  but  holy  as  the  deeds  they  cover  ; 
A  priest  who  has  forsworn  the  God  he  serves, 
A  judge  who  makes  Truth  weep  at  his  decree, 
A  friend  who  should  weave  counsel,  as  I  now, 
But  as  the  mantle  of  some  selfish  guile, 
A  father  who  is  all  a  tyrant  seems,  — 
Were  the  profaner  for  his  sacred  name. 

77  wuJces  truth,  Shelley,  1821  i|  makes  the  truthy  Shelley,  1819. 


AA  nM  not  what  I  tiutik;  die  nnrilKig  bnm 
Feigns  often  idut  it  VDoId  not;  eadiPefatart 

A*  dw  tongoe  dins  not  tMUoii  into  vonli — 
Wbioli  IwTe  no  wind%  Unea  harm  nnkei  Hm 

To  dte  mind's  eje.    My  heert  denies  itwlf 
To  Hbaak  iriiit  700  demenii. 


But »  friend*!  bosom 
Is  es  the  inmost  cave  of  onr  own  mind, 
Wbero  we  sit  shut  from  tihe  wide  gam  of  day 
And  from  the  all-communicating  air. 
You  look  what  I  suspected  — 


Spare  m«  now ! 
I  ant  as  one  lost  in  a  midnight  wood. 
Who  dares  not  ask  some  harmless  passenger 
The  path  across  the  wilderness,  lest  he, 
As  my  dioughts  are,  should  be  —  a  murderer. 
1  know  you  are  my  friend,  and  all  I  dare 
Speak  to  my  soul  that  will  I  trust  with  thee. 
But  now  my  heart  is  heavy,  and  would  take 
Lone  counsel  from  a  night  of  sleepless  care. 
Pardon  me  that  I  say  farewell  —  farewell  I 
I  would  that  to  my  own  suspected  self 
I  could  address  a  word  so  full  of  peace. 
»T  ypu  arc  y  tlunt  art,  Roaetti 
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ORSINO 

Farewell !  —  Be  your  thoughts  better  or  more  bold. 

[Exit  GiAooMO. 

I  had  disposed  the  Cardinal  Camillo 

To  feed  his  hope  with  cold  encouragement. 

It  fortunately  serves  my  close  designs 

That  'tis  a  trick  of  this  same  family 

To  analyze  their  own  and  other  minds. 

Such  self -anatomy  shall  teach  the  will 

Dangerous  secrets ;  for  it  tempts  our  powers, 

Knowing  what  must  be  thought,  and  may  be  done, 

Into  the  depth  of  darkest  purposes. 

So  Cenci  fell  into  the  pit ;  even  I, 

Since  Beatrice  unveiled  me  to  myself, 

And  made  me  shrink  from  what  I  cannot  shun. 

Show  a  poor  figure  to  my  own  esteem, 

To  which  I  grow  half  reconciled.     Til  do 

As  little  mischief  as  I  can ;  that  thought 

Shall  fee  the  accuser  conscience. 

{After  a  pause) 

Now  what  harm 
If  Cenci  should  be  murdered  ? —  Yet,  if  murdered, 
Wherefore  by  me  ?     And  what  if  I  could  take 
The  profit,  yet  omit  the  sin  and  peril 
In  such  an  action  ?    Of  all  earthly  things 
I  fear  a  man  whose  blows  outspeed  his  words ; 
And  such  is  Cenci ;  and,  while  Cenci  lives. 
His  daughter's  dowry  were  a  secret  grave 
If  a  priest  ¥rins  her.  —  O  fair  Beatrice  ! 
Would  that  I  loved  thee  not,  or,  loving  thee, 
Could  but  despise  danger  and  gold  and  aU 
That  frowns  between  my  wish  and  its  effect, 
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Or  smiles  beyond  it !    There  is  no  escape ; 

Her  bright  form  kneels  beside  me  at  the  altar,' 

And  follows  me  to  the  resort  of  men. 

And  fills  my  slumber  with  tumnltaons  dreams, 

So  when  I  wake  my  blood  seems  liquid  fire ; 

And  if  I  strike  my  damp  and  diny  head. 

My  hot  palm  scorches  it ;  her  very  name. 

But  spoken  by  a  stranger,  makes  my  heart 

Sicken  and  pant;  and  thus  unprofitably 

I  clasp  the  phantom  of  unf  elt  delights 

Till  weak  imagination  half  possesses 

The  self -created  shadow.    Yet  much  longer 

Will  I  not  nurse  this  life  of  feverous  hours. 

From  the  unravelled  hopes  of  Griacomo 

I  must  work  out  my  own  dear  purposes. 

I  see,  as  from  a  tower,  the  end  of  all : 

Her  father  dead ;  her  brother  bound  to  me 

By  a  dark  secret,  surer  than  the  grave ; 

Her  mother  scared  and  unexpostulating 

Yrom  the  dread  manner  of  her  wish  achieved ; 

And   she !  —  Once   more  take   courage,  my  faint 

heart ; 
What  dares  a  friendless  maiden  matched  with  thee  ? 
I  have  such  foresight  as  assures  success. 
Some  unbeheld  divinity  doth  ever. 
When  dread  events  are  near,  stir  up  men's  minds 
To  black  suggestions ;  and  he  prospers  best, 
Not  who  becomes  the  instrument  of  ill, 
But  who  can  flatter  the  dark  spirit  that  makes 
Its  empire  and  its  prey  of  other  heai*ts 

Till  it  become  his  slave  —  as  I  will  do. 

[Exit 
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ACT  in 

,  ScKNB  I.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Cenci  Palace.    Lugbbtia  ;  to 

her  enter  Beatrice. 

BEATRICE  {she  enters  staggering  and  speaks  toiklly) 

Reach  me  that  handkerchief  I  —  My  brain  is  hurt ; 
My  eyes  are  full  of  blood ;  just  wipe  them  for  me  — 
I  see  but  indistinctly. 

LUCRETIA 

My  sweet  child, 
You  have  no  wound ;  'tis  only  a  cold  dew 
That  starts  from  your  dear  brow.  —  Alas,  alas ! 
What  has  befallen? 

BEATRICE 

How  comes  this  hair  undone  ? 
Its  wandering  strings  must  be  what  blind  me  so, 
And  yet  I  tied  it  fast.  —  Oh,  horrible  ! 
The  pavement  sinks  under  my  feet !     The  walls 
Spin  round !     I  see  a  woman  weeping  there. 
And  standing  calm  and  motionless,  whilst  I 
Slide  giddily  as  the  world  reels.  —  My  God  ! 
The  beautifid  blue  heaven  is  flecked  with  blood  I 
The  sunshine  on  the  floor  is  black !     The  air 
Is  changed  to  vapors  such  as  the  dead  breathe 
In  chamel-pits  I    Pah !  I  am  choked !    There  creeps 
A  dinging,  black,  contaminating  mist 
About  me  —  'tis  substantial,  heavy,  thick  ; 
I  cannot  pluck  it  from  me,  for  it  glues 
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My  fingen  and  mj  limbs  to  me  iiodier. 
And  wta  into  my  unewi,  and  diaacdrM 
My  flesh  to  a  pdlatum.  poimming 
The  subtle,  pure,  and  mmort  sjnrit  of  Ule ! 
My  (rod  I  I  neTer  knew  what  the  mad  felt 
Before ;  for  I  am  mad  beyond  all  doubt  I 

No,  I  am  dead  1    l^iese  potrafying  limbs 
8hat  round  and  sepnlehTe  the  panting  sonl 
Which  would  burst  forth  into  the  wandering  airl 

What  hideous  thought  was  that  I  had  eren  now  7 
Tie  gone ;  and  yet  its  burden  remains  heie 
O'er  ihese  dull  eyes  —  upon  this  weary  heart! 
Oworldl  O  life  t  O  day!  O  misery! 

LDCBKTtA 

What   ails   thee,  my  poor  child  ?     She  answers 

not. 
Her  spirit  apprehends  the  sense  of  pain, 
But  not  its  cause ;  suffering  has  dried  away 
The  souice  from  which  it  sprung. 

BXATKICE  {franiicaUy) 

Like  Parricide  — 
Miseiy  has  killed  its  father ;  yet  its  father 
Never  like  mine  —  O  God !  what  thing  am  I  ? 

LOCKETIA 

My  dearest  child,  what  has  your  father  done  ? 

BEATRICE  (doubtfully) 

Who  art  thon,  (questioner  ?     I  have  uo  father. 
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[Ande. 

She  is  the  madhouse  nurse  who  tends  on  me, 
It  is  a  piteous  office. 

(To  LuGRETiA,  in  a  slow,  subdued  voice) 

Do  you  know, 
I  thought  I  was  that  wretched  Beatrice 
Men  speak  of,  whom  her  father  sometimes  hales 
From  hall  to  hall  by  the  entangled  hair  ; 
At  others,  pens  up  naked  in  damp  cells 
Where  scaly  reptiles  crawl,  and  starves  her  there 
Till  she  will  eat  strange  flesh.     This  woful  story 
So  did  I  overact  in  my  sick  dreams 
That  I  imagined  —  no,  it  cannot  be  ! 
Horrible  things  have  been  in  this  wild  world. 
Prodigious  mixtures,  and  confusions  strange 
Of  good  and  m ;  and  worse  have  been  conceived 
Than  ever  there  was  found  a  heart  to  do. 
But  never  fancy  imaged  such  a  deed 
As  — 

(Pauses,  suddenly  recollecting  herself) 

Who  art  thou  ?     Swear  to  me,  ere  I  die 
With  fearful  expectation,  that  indeed 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seemest  —  Mother ! 

LUCRETIA 

Oh! 

My  sweet  child,  know  you  — 

BEATRICE 

Yet  speak  it  not ; 
For  then  if  this  be  truth,  that  other  too 
Must  be  a  truth,  a  firm  enduring  truth, 

69  sweetest  or  know  you  not,  Rossetti  eonj. 
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lAn^rA  irith  euih  lastiiiff  otnmmstanM  fl£  ttfa^ 

Nev<er  to  change,  nsrer  to  pan  wmj. 

Why  BO  His.    ThisiBtbeCenoi^laoe; 

Thoa  art  Luoretia ;  I  am  Beateioe. 

I  have  talbd  some  wild  mads,  Imt  will  no  mom. 

Mother,  ocnoe  near  me ;  fnnn  dii>  pewit  fl£  tims^ 

lam— 


Alas!  whai  has  be£Klleatliee,  child r 
What  has  %  Cither  dtme? 


WLathaveldone? 
Am  I  not  innocent  ?     Is  it  my  crime 
That  one  with  white  hair  and  imperioDs  brow, 
Who  tortured  me  from  my  forgotten  years 
As  parents  only  dare,  should  call  himself 
My  father,  yet  should  be  !  —  Oh,  what  am  I  ? 
What  name,  what  place,  what  memory  shall   be 

mine  ? 
What  retrospects,  outliving  even  despair.? 


He  is  a  violent  tyrant,  surely,  child ; 

We  know  that  death  alone  can  make  ns  free ; 

His  death  or  ours.     But  what  can  he  have  done 

Of  deadlier  outrage  or  worse  injury  ? 

Thou  art  unlike  thyself  ;  thine  eyes  shoot  forth 

A  wandering  and  strange  spirit.     Speak  to  me. 

Unlock  those  pallid  hands  whose  fingers  twine 

With  one  another. 
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BEATRICE 

'Tis  the  restless  life 
Tortured  within  them.     If  I  try  to  speak, 
I  shall  go  mad.     Ay,  something  must  be  done  ; 
What,  yet  I  know  not  —  something  which  shall 

make 
The  thing  that  I  have  suffered  but  a  shadow 
In  the  dread  lightning  which  avenges  it ; 
Brief,  rapid,  irreversible,  destroying 
The  consequence  of  what  it  cannot  cure. 
Some  such  thing  is  to  be  endured  or  done  ; 
When  I  know  what,  I  shall  be  still  and  calm. 
And  never  anything  will  move  me  more. 
But  now !  —  O  blood,  which  art  my  father's  blood. 
Circling  through  these  contaminated  veins, 
If  thou,  poured  forth  on  the  polluted  earth, 
Could  wash  away  the  crime  and  punishment 
By  which  I  suffer  —  no,  that  cannot  be  ! 
Many  might  doubt  there  were  a  God  above 
Who  sees  and  permits  evil,  and  so  die ; 
That  faith  no  agony  shall  obscure  in  me. 

LUCRETIA 

It  must  indeed  have  been  some  bitter  wrong ; 
Yet  what,  I  dare  not  guess.     Oh,  my  lost  child, 
Hide  not  in  proud  impenetrable  grief 
Thy  sufferings  from  my  fear. 

BEATRICE 

I  hide  them  not. 
What   are  the  words  which  you  would  have  me 
speak? 
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I,  who  can  feign  no  image  in  vaj  mind 

Of   that  which  has  transfonned  me;  I,  whose 

thought 
Is  like  a  ghost  shrouded  and  folded  np 
In  its  own  f onnless  horror  —  of  all  words, 
That  minister  to  mortal  intercourse. 
Which  wouldst  thou  hear?  for  there  is  none  to  tell 
My  miseiy ;  if  another  ever  knew 
Aught  like  to  it,  she  died  as  I  will  die. 
And  left  it,  as  I  must,  without  a  name. 
Death,  death !  our  law  and  our  religion  call  thed 
A  punishment  and  a  reward ;  oh,  which 
Have  I  deserved  ? 

LUCRETIA 

The  peace  of  innocence, 
Till  in  your  season  you  be  called  to  heaven. 
Whate'er  you  may  have  suffered,  you  have  done 
No  evil.     Death  must  be  the  punishment 
Of  crime,  or  the  reward  of  trampling  down 
The  thorns  which  God  has  strewed  upon  the  path 
Which  leads  to  immortality. 

BEATRICE 

Ay,  death  — 
The  punishment  of  crime.     I  pray  thee,  God, 
Let  me  not  be  bewildered  while  I  judge. 
If  I  must  live  day  after  day,  and  keep 
These  limbs,  the  unworthy  temple  of  thy  spirit, 
As  a  foul  den  from  which  what  thou  abhorrest 
May  mock  thee  unavenged  —  it  shall  not  be ! 
Self-murder  —  no,  that  might  be  no  escape. 
For  thy  decree  yawns  like  a  Hell  between 
Our  will  and  it.  —  Oh  I  in  this  mortal  world 
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There  is  no  yindieation  and  no  law, 
Which  can  adjudge  and  execute  the  doom 
Of  that  through  which  I  suffer. 

Enter  Orsivo 
(She  approaches  him  solemrdy) 

Welcome,  friend ! 
I  have  to  tell  you  that,  since  last  we  met, 
I  have  endured  a  wrong  so  great  and  strange 
That  neither  life  nor  death  can  give  me  rest. 
Ask  me  not  what  it  is,  for  there  are  deeds 
Which  have  no  form,  sufferings  which  have  no 
tongue. 

OR8INO 

And  what  is  he  who  has  thus  injured  you  ? 

BEATRICE 

The  man  they  call  my  father ;  a  dread  name. 

ORSINO 

It  cannot  be  — 

BEATRICE 

What  it  can  be,  or  not. 
Forbear  to  think.     It  is,  and  it  has  been  ; 
Advise  me  how  it  shall  not  be  again. 
I  thought  to  die ;  but  a  religious  awe 
Restrains  me,  and  the  dread  lest  death  itself 
Might  be  no  refuge  from  the  consciousness 
Of  what  is  yet  unexpiated.     Oh,  speak  I 

ORSINO 

Accuse  him  of  the  deed,  and  let  the  law 
Avenge  thee. 

140  nor,  Shelley,  1821  0  (fr,  Shelley,  1819. 
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OI^  ioeJwHttad  eaaaNDor  I 
If  I  oodU  find  a  mrd  tint  mi^  mika  kamm 
^Hw  crime  el  my  dwtroyer;  and  Asi  done, 
Hy  toagoa  ohoold  like  s  knife  tear  ont  tbe  nerat 
Wluoh  craken  my  hflutTi  otve  j  ly,  1^  all  bvet 
80  fl«t  my  oiqMilfaited  £una  iboald  be 
With  nlsat  gooopa  a  itale  moudikl  rtoiy  I 
A  mock,  a  IqrwQidf  an  artonialuneDt :  — 
If  thia  were  dc»e,  wluek  nerer  dutU  be  dona, 
TliinkoC  die  aSendei^B  gtdd,  luB  dtea^  Wa, 
And  the  atrange  horror  of  tite  aoooaer'i  tale, 
Ba£Biiig  belief,  and  overpoTering  speeoh ; 
Scarce  whispered,  animaginable,  wrapped 
In  hideous  hints  —  Oh,  most  assured  redress  I 

OBSIKO 

You  will  endure  it  then  ? 

BBATEtlCE 

Endure !  —  Orsino, 
It  seems  your  counsel  is  small  profit. 

(IWiuyron  Aim,  ami  <paub«  W/*  to  Actm^^ 

Ay, 

All  must  be  suddenly  resolved  and  done. 
What  is  this  undistinguisbable  mist 
Of  thoughts,  which  rise,  like  shadow  after  shadow, 
Darkening  each  other  ? 

Should  the  offender  lire? 
Triumph  in  his  misdeed  ?  and  make,  by  use. 
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His  crime,  whate'er  it  is,  dreadful  do  doubt, 
Thine  element ;  until  thou  mayest  become 
Utterly  lost ;  subdued  even  to  the  hue 
Of  that  which  thou  permittest? 

BEATRICE  {to  hetselfi 

Mighty  death  I 
Thou  double-visaged  shadow  I  only  judge ! 
Rightf  ullest  arbiter  I 

(She  retires^  absorbed  in  thought) 

LUCBETIA 

If  the  Ughtning 
Of  God  has  e'er  descended  to  avenge  — 

ORSINO 

Blaspheme  not !     His  high  Providence  commits 
Its  glory  on  this  earth  and  their  own  wrongs 
Into  the  hands  of  men  ;  if  they  neglect 
To  punish  crime  — 

LUCRETIA 

But  if  one,  like  this  wretch. 
Should  mock  with  gold  opinion,  law  and  power? 
If  there  be  no  appeal  to  that  which  makes 
The  guiltiest  tremble  ?  if,  because  our  wrongs, 
For  that   they  are  unnatural,  strange  and  mon- 
strous. 
Exceed  all  measure  of  belief  ?     Oh,  God ! 
If,  for  the  very  reasons  which  should  make 
Redress  most  swift  and  sure,  our  inj  urer  triumphs  ? 
And  we,  the  victims,  bear  worse  punishment 
Than  that  appointed  for  their  torturer  ? 


So  we  b«  boU  enoQ^  to  Mue  it 


Hoirr 

IS  them  wen  u^  my  to  mske  ill  iont 
I  kDownot '^ but  I  tfaiiik  it ni^  be  good 
To—  

Why,  bia  lato  oatnge  to  Beatriae — 
For  it  is  snch,  as  I  but  faintfy  gness, 
Aa  makes  remorse  dishonor,  and  leaves  her 
Only  one  duty,  how  she  may  avenge ; 
You,  but  one  refuge  from  iUs  tU  endured; 
Me,  hnt  one  counsel  — 

For  we  cannot  hope 
That  aid,  or  retribution,  or  resource 
Will  arise  thence,  where  every  other  one 
Might  find  tbem  with  less  need. 

[Bkati 


Then  — 


Peace,  Orsino  I 
And,  hon(n«d  Lady,  while  1  speak,  I  pray 
That  you  put  oS,  as  garments  overworn, 
Forbt«rance  and  respect,  remorse  and  fear, 
And  all  the  fit  restraints  of  daily  life, 
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Which  have  been  borne  from  childhood,  bat  which 

now 
Would  be  a  mockery  to  my  holier  plea. 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  endured  a  wrong, 
Which,  though  it  be  expressionless,  is  such 
As  asks  atonement,  both  for  what  is  passed, 
And  lest  I  be  reserved,  day  after  day. 
To  load  with  crimes  an  overburdened  soul. 
And  be  —  what  ye  can  dream  not.     I  have  prayed 
To  God,  and  I  have  talked  with  my  own  heart, 
And  have  unravelled  my  entangled  will. 
And  have  at  length  determined  what  is  right. 
Art  thou  Ay  friend,  Orsino  ?     False  or  true  ? 
Pledge  thy  salvation  ere  I  speak. 

ORSIKO 

I  swear 
To  dedicate  my  cunning,  and  my  strength. 
My  silence,  and  whatever  else  is  mine. 
To  thy  commands. 

LUCRKTIA 

You  think  we  should  devise 
His  death? 

BKATRICE 

And  execute  what  is  devised, 
And  suddenly.     We  must  be  brief  and  bold. 

ORSINO 

And  yet  most  cautious. 

LUCRETIA 

For  the  jealous  laws 
Would  punish  us  with  death  and  infamy 
For  that  which  it  became  themselves  to  do. 


;^^ 


Be  oMitioitt  u  jre  nnj,  iNit  jnmfL    Oi^H^ 
What  an  tiie  mmu? 


I  know  two  fbn,  ftRM  Mrifaaii^ 
Who  diiBk  ihu'b  Bpirit  u  a  wonaX  wi  thtr 
Woold  tmni&  out,  for  M^  di^  ov^ai^ 
The  iBMiiMt  or  tiie  noUsrt  life,    TUs  moMl 
Is  nuifcetaUe  here  in  Boooe.    TbeymU 
Wlut  wo  now  want 

TcMnonow,  before  dawB, 

Cenci  will  take  us  to  that  lonely  rock, 
Petrella,  in  the  Apulian  Apennines. 
If  he  arrive  there  — 


He  must  not  arrive. 

OBSCTO 

Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the  tower? 

LUCBITU 

The  sun  will  scarce  be  set. 

BEATRICE 

Bnt  I  remember 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine ;  'tis  rough  and  narrow. 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  migh^  rock, 
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Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years, 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings  seems  slowly  coming  down ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul  hour  after  hour 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life  ;  yet,  clinging,  leans  ; 
And,  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall ;  beneath  this  crag 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness. 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns ;  below, 
You  hear  but  see  not  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm  ;  and  high  above  there  grow. 
With  intersecting  trunks,  from  crag  to  crag, 
Cedars,  and  yews,  and  pines  ;  whose  tangled  hair 
Is  matted  in  one  solid  roof  of  shade 
By  the  dark  ivy's  twine.     At  noonday  here 
'Tis  twilight,  and  at  sunset  blackest  night. 

I  ORSINO 

Before  you  reach  that  bridge  make  some  excuse 
For  spurring  on  your  mules,  or  loitering 
Until  — 

BEATRICE 

What  sound  is  that  ? 

LUCRETIA 

Hark !  No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's  step ; 

It  must  be  Cenci,  unexpectedly 

Ketumed — make  some  excuse  for  being  here. 

BEATRICE  (to  ORSINO  0$  she  goes  out) 

That  step  we  hear  approach  must  never  pass 

The  bridge  of  which  we  spoke. 

{Exeunt  Lucbetia  and  Beatrice. 
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J 


Cenn  iniat  flod  aia  hen,  aadlamfelMtt 
^nw  iiiq>erioii0  inquuttiDn  of  bti  IdoIbi 
Alto  iriwt  1mm|^ me ludiv ;  letneMMk 
IGneownin  acnte  imne  lod  vaosBt  anikb 


Howt    luhTe   joQ  -nutated   bitim?  bow  joa 

dun 
IlMt  Ceoei  IB  from  lume? 


I  songht  Um  liece ; 

And  now  muBt  wut  till  he  returns. 


Great  God! 

Weigh  you  the  danger  of  this  raehuesB? 


Does  my  destroyer  know  his  danger  ?     We 
Are  now  no  more,  as  once,  parent  and  child, 
But  man  to  man ;  the  oppressor  to  the  oppressed. 
The  slanderer  to  the  slandered  ;  foe  to  foe. 
He  has  cast  Nature  off,  which  was  his  shield. 
And  Nature  ca^te  him  off,  who  is  her  shame ; 
And  I  spurn  both.     Is  it  a  father's  throat 
Which  I  will  abake,  and  say,  I  ask  not  gold ; 
I  ask  not  happy  years ;  nor  memories 

378  JUtAtr,  Sbdlaf,  1621  1  OiiOttr,  ShalU;,  1819^ 
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Of  tranquil  childhood ;  nor  home-sheltered  love ; 
Though   all  these  hast  thou   torn  from  me,  and 

more; 
But  only  my  fair  fame  ;  only  one  hoard 
Of    peace,   which   I   thought    hidden    from    thy 

hate 
Under  the  penury  heaped  on  me  by  thee  ; 
Or  I  will —  God  can  understand  and  pardon. 
Why  should  I  speak  with  man  ? 

OBSINO 

Be  calm,  dear  friend. 

OIACOMO 

Well,  I  will  calmly  tell  you  what  he  did. 
This  old  Francesco  Cenci,  as  you  know. 
Borrowed  the  dowry  of  my  wife  from  me. 
And  then  denied  the  loan  ;  and  left  me  so 
In  poverty,  the  which  I  sought  to  mend 
By  holding  a  poor  office  in  the  state. 
It  had  been  promised  to  me,  and  already 
I  bought  new  clothing  for  my  ragged  babes, 
And  my  wife  smiled;   and  my  heart   knew  re- 
pose; 
When  Cenci's  intercession,  as  I  found. 
Conferred  this  office  on  a  wretch,  whom  thus 
He  paid  for  vilest  service.     I  returned 
With  this  ill  news,  and  we  sate  sad  together 
Solacing  our  despondency  with  tears 
Of  such  affection  and  unbroken  faith 
As  temper  life's  woi*st  bitterness ;  when  he, 
As  he  is  wont,  came  to  upbraid  and  curse. 
Mocking  our  poverty,  and  telling  us 


sndt  Was  God's  scourge  for  disobedient  sons. 

And  then,   that  I    might   strike    him  dumb  witli    , 

shame, 
I  ipoke  of  my  wife's  dowry ;  but  he  coined 
A  biiei  yet  specious  tale,  how  I  had  wasted 
The  mm  in  seoret  riot ;  and  lie  MW 
Hj  wife  wu  toDcdied,  end  lie  went  annlbg  locdk 
And  wben  I  knew  tiie  impnamm  he  had  nwAi\, 
And  fait  mj  wife  innh  with  nlent  epon 
My  ardent  troth,  and  look  wove  and  oold, 
I  went  tor&  too ;  but  aocoi  T^nmed  again ; 
Yet  not  so  aoon  bat  that  my  wife  had  tai^^ 
My  duldien  her  harsh  <3«wigi«fa>,  mhI  tfurr  all 

cried, 
*'  Give  ns  clothes,  father!     Give  us  better  food  1 
What  you  in  one  night  squander  were  enough 
For  months  I"     I  looked,  and  saw  that  home  was 

helL 
And  to  that  hell  will  I  return  no  more. 
Until  mine  enemy  has  rendered  up 
Atonement,  or,  as  he  gave  life  to  me, 
I  will,  roTersing  Nature's  law  — 


Trust  me, 
The  compensatioQ  which  thon  seekest  here 
Will  be  denied. 

aiAcoMO 

Then — Are  you  not  my  friend? 
Did  you  not  hint  at  the  alternative. 
Upon  the  brink  of  which  you  see  I  stand. 
The  other  day  wben  we  conversed  together? 


N 
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Mj  wrongs  were  then  less.     That  word,  parri- 
cide, 
Although  I  am  resolved,  haunts  me  like  fear. 

ORSINO 

It  must  be  fear  itself,  for  the  bare  word 
Is  hollow  mockery.     Mark  how  wisest  God 
Draws  to  one  point  the  threads  of  a  just  doom, 
So  sanctifying  it ;  what  you  devise 
Is,  as  it  were,  accomplished. 

OIACOMO 

Is  he  dead  ? 

ORSINO 

His  grave  is  ready.    Know  that  since  we  met 
Cenci  has  dcme  an  outrage  to  his  daughter. 

OIAOOMO 

What  outrage? 

ORSINO 

That  she  speaks  not,  but  you  may 
Conceive  such  half  conjectures  as  I  do 
From  her  fixed  paleness,  and  the  lofty  grief 
Of  her  stem  brow,  bent  on  the  idle  air, 
And  her  severe  unmodulated  voice. 
Drowning  both  tenderness  and  dread  ;  and  last 
From  this ;  that  whilst  her  step-mother  and  I, 
Bewildered  in  our  horror,  talked  together 
With  obscure  hints,  both  self -misunderstood. 
And  darkly  guessing,  stumbling,  in  our  talk. 
Over  the  truth  and  yet  to  its  revenge. 


TBE  CENCl 


8iw  iaterrupted  us,  and  vnih  a  look 

Whiot  told,  before  she  spoke  it,  be  must  die  — 


It  iB  eoough.     My  doubts  are  well  appeased ; 
lliere  is  a  lugher  reason  for  tbe  act 
Ihta  mine  ;  there  is  a  holier  judge  than  me, 
A  mote  unblamed  avenger.     Beatrice. 
Who  in  the  gentleness  of  thy  sweet  youth 
Hut  never  trodden  on  a  worm,  or  bruised 
A  UTXDg  flcmer,  bat  thon  Iiart  pitied  it 
'Widi  needlsM  tewBt  fdr  aater,  thou  fat  lAon 


IMd  not  destroy  each  other  I  is  there  made 
Ravage  of  thee  ?  O  heart,  I  ask  no  more 
Justification  !  Shall  I  wait,  Orsino, 
Till  he  return,  and  stab  him  at  the  door? 


Not  so  ;  some  accident  might  interpose 
To  rescue  him  from  what  is  now  most  sure ; 
And  you  are  unprovided  where  to  fly. 
How  to  excuse  or  to  conceal.     Nay,  listen ; 
All  is  contrived ;  success  is  so  assured 
That  — 

f  filer  BXATBHK 
BKATKICK 

Tis  my  brother's  voioe  I     You  know  nu  not  ? 


My  sister,  my  lost  listerl 
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BEATRICE 

Lost  indeed  I 
I  see  Orsino  has  talked  with  you,  and 
That  you  conjecture  things  too  horrible 
To  speak,  yet  far  less  than  the  truth.     Now  stay 

not, 
He  might  return  ;  yet  kiss  me ;  I  shall  know 
That  then  thou  hast  consented  to  his  death. 
Farewell,  farewell  I    Let  piety  to  God, 
Brotherly  love,  justice  and  clemency. 
And  all  things  that  make  tender  hardest  hearts. 
Make  thine  hard,  brother.   Answer  not  —  farewell. 

[ExeufA  severally. 


SoBNB  IL  —  A  mean  ApartmerU  in  Giaoomo*8  House.    Giaoomo 

alone. 


OIACOMO 

'Tis  midnight,  and  Orsino  comes  not  yet. 

(Thunder,  and  the  Mund  of  a  storm) 

What!  can  the  everlasting  elements 

Feel  with  a  worm  like  man  ?     If  so,  the  shaft 

Of  mercy-winged  lightning  would  not  fall 

On   stones    and    trees.     My  wife    and   children 

sleep ; 
They  are  now  living  in  unmeaning  dreams ; 
But  I  must  wake,  still  doubting  if  that  deed 
Be  just  which  was  most  necessary.     Oh, 
Thou  imreplenished  lamp,  whose  narrow  fire 
Is  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  on  whose  edge 
Devouring  darkness  hovers !  thou  small  flame. 
Which,  as  a  dying  pulse  rises  and  falls. 
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Stall  flkberest  up  and  down,  how  very  soon, 
Did  I  not  feed  thee,  woiildst  thou  fail  and  be 
As  tbon  hadst  never  been  I    So  wsiteB  and  rinb 
Even  now,  poli^w,  die  life  tini  kindled  ndne  i 
Bat  tliat  no  power  can  fill  «i&  vital  oil,  — 
nnt  broken  lamp  of  fleah.    Hal  'tistheUood 
Wludi  fed   these  vnns    that    ebbe    till   all   is 

oold; 
IX  is  the  foim  Aat  moidded  mine  that  smks 
Into  the  white  and  yeUow  Bpssma  of  de«tli ; 
It  is  tlie  seal  }xj  wldoh  mine  was  anayed 
T?i  God's  immortal  lilraiwiai  whioh  now  stands 
Naked  before  Heavai's  jndgmentseat  I 

One!  Two! 
Xho  lu>uTS  crawl  on ;   and,  when  my  hiurs  are 

white, 
My  son  will  then  perhaps  he  wMting  thua. 
Tortured  between  just  hate  and  vain  remorse ; 
Chiding  the  tardy  messenger  of  news 
Like  those  which  I  expect.     I  ahnost  wish 
He  be  not  dead,  although  my  wrongs  are  great ; 
Yet  —  'tb  Orsino's  step. 

Eater  Obbiho 

Speak! 


To  say  he  has  escaped. 

SIACOHO 

Esci^)edl 


I 
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OR8INO 

And  safe 
Within  Petrella.     He  passed  by  the  spot 
Appointed  for  the  deed  an  hour  too  soon. 

OIACOMO 

Are  we  the  fools  of  such  contingencies  ^ 

And  do  we  waste  in  blind  misgivings  thus 

The  hours  when  we  should  act  ?    Then  wind  and 

thunder, 
Which   seemed    to  howl  his  knell,   is  the  loud 

laughter 
With   which   Heaven    mocks  our  weakness  I     I 

henceforth 
Will  ne'er  repent  of  aught  designed  or  done, 
But  my  repentance. 

ORSINO 

See,  the  lamp  is  out. 

OIACOMO 

If  no  remorse  is  ours  when  the  dim  air 
Has  drunk  this  innocent  flame,  why  should  we  quail 
When  Cenci's  life,  that  light  by  which  ill  spirits 
See  the  worst  deeds  they  prompt,  shall  sink  for- 
ever? 
No,  I  am  hardened. 

ORSINO 

Why,  what  need  of  this  ? 
Who  feared  the  pale  intrusion  of  remorse 
In  a  just  deed  ?     Although  our  first  plan  failed. 
Doubt  not  but  he  will  soon  be  laid  to  rest. 
But  light  the  lamp ;  let  us  not  talk  i'  the  dark« 


fliAcOMO  iligiting  tie  tamp) 
Asd  yeik,  once  qtieuchetl,  I  cannot  thus  relnme^ 
My  father's  life  ;  do  you  uot  tliink  his  g1 
Might  pl^pd  dwt  MgujUHit  witb  God? 


OMVgW*. 
Toa  maaot  now  mail  jaai  dBt«r'«  peaae ; 
Xowown  axtiiigniBbed  jean  of  j<m& and ha|i!B ; 
Nor  TOOT  wifs's  bitter  words ;  nor  all  tlte  taunts 
Wfakh,  from  &e    pvosperoBs,  ireak   nidEortne 

takes; 
Kor  yoor  dead  mother ;  nor  — 


Oh,  speak  no  m<HV  ] 
I  am  resolved,  although  this  very  hand 
Must  quench  the  life  that  animated  it. 


There  is  no  need  of  that.     Listen ;  you  know 

Olimpio,  the  castellan  of  Fetrella 

In  old  Colonna's  time ;  him  whom  your  father 

D^raded  from  hia  post?     And  Marzio, 

That  desperate  wretch,  whom  he  deprived  last  year 

Of  a  reward  of  blood,  well  earned  and  due  ? 


I  knew  Olimpio ;  and  they  say  he  hated 
Old  Cenci  so,  that  in  his  silent  rage 
His  lips  grew  white  only  to  see  him  pass. 
Of  Marao  I  know  nothing. 
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ORSINO 

Marzio's  hate 
Matches  Olimpio's.     I  have  sent  these  men, 
But  in  your  name,  and  as  at  your  request, 
To  talk  with  Beatrice  and  Luoretia. 

GIACOMO 

Onlytotalk? 

OBSINO 

The  i)k)ments  which  even  now 
Pass  onward  to  to-morrow's  midnight  hour 
May  memorize  their  flight  with  death ;  ere  then 
They  must  have  talked,  and  may  perhaps  have 

done. 
And  made  an  end. 

GIACOMO 

Listen  I    What  sound  is  that  ? 

OBSINO 

The  house-dog  moans,  and  the  beams  crack ;  nought 
else. 

GIACOMO 

It  is  my  wife  complaining  in  her  sleep ; 

I  doubt  not  she  is  saying  bitter  things 

Of  me  ;  and  all  my  children  round  her  dreaming 

That  I  deny  them  sustenance. 

ORSINO 

Whilst  he 
Who  truly  took  it  from  them,  and  who  fills 
Their  hungry  rest  with  bitterness,  now  sleeps 
Lapped  in  bad  pleasures,  and  triumphantly 
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Mocks  thee  in  visions  of  successful  hate 
Too  like  the  truth  of  day. 

GIACOMO 

If  e'er  he  wakes 
Again,  I  will  not  trust  to  hireling  hands  — 


^Tiy,  that   were   well.     I    must  be   gone ;   good 

night ! 
When  next  we  meet,  may  all  be  done ! 


Forgotten !     Ob,  that  I  had  never  been ! 


91  may  oS  ht  done  !  aieU«7  Eimte,  Slullqr,  1821  U 
Ibj  ali  ht  dome,  amd,  BaOtj,  ISlft 
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ACT  IV 
ScEirK  I.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Castle  of  PetreHa.    Enter  Gbnol 

CENCI 

She  comes  not ;  yet  I  left  her  even  now 
Vanquished  and  faint.     She  knows  the  penalty 
Of  her  delay  ;  yet  what  if  threats  are  vain  ? 
Am  I  not  now  within  Petrella's  moat  ? 
Or  fear  I  still  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Rome  ? 
Might  I  not  drag  her  by  the  golden  hair  ? 
Stamp  on  her  ?  keep  her  sleepless  till  her  brain 
Be  overworn  ?  tame  her  with  chains  and  famine  ? 
Less  would  suffice.     Yet  so  to  leave  undone 
What  I  most  seek !     No,  'tis  her  stubborn  will, 
Which,  by  its  own  consent,  shall  stoop  as  low 
As  that  which  drags  it  down. 

Enter  Lucbbtia 

Thou  loathed  wretch  I 
Hide  thee  from  my  abhorrence ;  fly,  begone  1 
Yet  stay  !     Bid  Beatrice  come  hither. 

LUCRETIA 

Oh, 

Husband !  I  pray,  for  thine  own  wretched  sake. 
Heed  what  thou  dost.    A  man  who  walks  like  thee 
Through  crimes,  and  through  the  danger  of   his 
crimes, 

4  not  now,  Shelley,  1821  ll  now  not,  SheUey,  1819. 
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Each  hour  may  stumble  o'er  a  sudden  grave. 
And  thou  art  old  ;  thy  hairs  are  hoary  gray ; 
As  thou  wouldst  save  thyself  from  death  and  hell. 
Pity  thy  daughter ;  give  her  to  some  friend 
In  marriage  ;  so  that  she  may  tempt  thee  not 
To  hatred,  or  worse  thoughts,  if  worse  there  be. 

CENCI 

What !  like  her  sister,  who  has  found  a  home 
To  mock  my  hate  from  with  prosperity  ? 
Sti^ange  ruin  shall  destroy  both  her  and  thee. 
And  all  that  yet  remain.     My  death  may  be 
Kapid,  her  destiny  outspeeds  it.     Gro, 
Bid  her  come  hither,  and  before  my  mood 
Be  changed,  lest  I  should  drag  her  by  the  hair. 

LUCRETIA 

She  sent  me  to  thee,  husband.     At  thy  presence 
She  fell,  as  thou  dost  know,  into  a  trance  ; 
And  in  that  trance  she  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
"  Cenci  must  die  I     Let  him  confess  himself ! 
Even  now  the  accusing  Angel  waits  to  hear 
If  God,  to  punish  his  enormous  crimes, 
Harden  ]iis  dying  heart  I  " 

CEN'CI 

Why  —  such  things  are. 
No  doubt  divine  revealinsrs  mav  be  made. 
'Tis  plain  I  have  been  favored  from  alx)ve. 
For  when  I  cursed  my  sons,  they  died.  —  Ay  —  so. 
As  to  the  right  or  wrong,  that's  talk.    Repentance  ? 
Rej>entancc  is  an  easy  moment's  work. 
And  more   depends   on  God  than   me.     Well  — 
well  — 
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I  must  give  up  the  greater  point,  which  was 
To  poison  and  corrupt  her  soul. 

(A  patue  ;  Lucretia  approaches  anxiously,  and 

then  shrinks  back  as  he  speaks) 

One,  two ; 
Ay  —  Rocco  and  Cristof  ano  my  curse 
Strangled  ;  and  Giacomo,  I  think,  will  find 
Life  a  worse  Hell  than  that  beyond  the  grave  ; 
Beatrice  shall,  if  there  be  skill  in  hate. 
Die  in  despair,  blaspheming ;  to  Bernardo, 
He  is  so  innocent,  I  will  bequeathe 
The  memory  of  these  deeds,  and  make  his  youtK 
The  sepulchre  of  hope,  where  evil  thoughts 
Shall  grow  like  weeds  on  a  neglected  tomb. 
When  all  is  done,  out  in  the  wide  Campagna 
I  will  pile  up  my  silver  and  my  gold ; 
My  costly  robes,  paintings,  and  tapestries ; 
My  parchments,  and  all  records  of  my  wealth ; 
And  make  a  bonfire  in  my  joy,  and  leave 
Of  my  possessions  nothing  but  my  name ; 
Which  shall  be  an  inheritance  to  strip 
Its  wearer  bare  as  infamy.     That  done, 
My  soul,  which  is  a  scourge,  will  I  resign 
Into  the  hands  of  Him  who  wielded  it ; 
Be  it  for  its  own  pimishment  or  theirs. 
He  will  not  ask  it  of  me  till  the  lash 
Be  broken  in  its  last  and  deepest  wound ; 
Until  its  hate  be  all  inflicted.     Yet, 
Lest  death  outspeed  my  purpose,  let  me  make 
Short  work  and  sure. 

[Going. 
LUCRETIA  (stops  him) 

Oh,  stay !  it  was  a  feint ; 
She  had  no  vision,  and  she  heard  no  voice. 
I  said  it  but  to  awe  thee. 


TiMtisinn. 
Vile  pilterer  irith  tbe  aaoied  troth  of  Ood, 
Be  tiij  Bonl  ohoked  wiHi  that  bkajdiaiuiig  liet 
For  Beatrioe  worse  temva  ai«  in  ■tore 
To  bend  bar  to  my  will. 


C»i,  to  niiat  wm? 
Wbat  omel  sufferings  more  tiuu  she  his  known 
Gaast  thoa  inffiet? 

Andrea  t  go,  eall  my  daogfitv 
And  if  she  comes  not,  tell  her  that  1  come. 

iTo  Lccbetia) 
What  sufferings  ?     I  will  dr^  her,  step  by  step. 
Through  infamies  unheard  of  among  men ; 
She  shall  stand  ehelterless  in  the  broad  noon 
Of  public  scorn,  for  acts  blazoned  abroad. 
One  among  which  shall  be  —  what  ?   canst  thou 

guess? 
She  shall  become  (for  what  she  most  abhors 
Shall  have  a  fascination  to  entrap 
Her  loathing  will)  to  her  own  conscious  self 
All  she  appears  to  others  ;  and  when  dead, 
As  she  shall  die  unsbrived  and  unforgiren, 
A  rebel  to  her  father  and  her  God, 
Her  corpse  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  hounds ; 
Her  name  shall  be  the  terror  of  the  earth ; 
Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  throne  of  God 
league-spotted  with  my  curses.     I  will  make 
Body  and  soul  a  monatrons  lump  of  ruin. 
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Enter  Axvkejl 

AITDREA 

The  Lady  Beatrice  — 

CENCI 

Speak,  pale  slave  I  what 
Said  she  ? 

ANDBEA 

My  Lord,  'twas  what  she  looked ;  she  said, 
'^  Go  tell  my  father  that  I  see  the  gulf 
Of  Hell  between  us  two,  which  he  may  pass ; 
I  wiU  not." 

[ExUAXBBMAm 
CENCI 

Go  thou  quick,  Lucretia, 
Tell  her  to  come ;  yet  let  her  understand 
Her  coming  is  consent ;  and  say,  moreover, 
That  if  she  come  not  I  will  curse  her. 

[Exit  Lugbxha. 

Hal 

With  what  but  with  a  father's  curse  doth  Gt>d 
PaniC'-strike  armed  victory,  and  make  pale 
Cities  in  their  prosperity  ?     The  world's  Father 
Must  gprant  a  parent's  prayer  against  his  child. 
Be  he  who  asks  even  what  men  call  me. 
Will  not  the  deaths  of  her  rebellious  brothers 
Awe  her  before  I  speak?  for  I  on  them 
Did  imprecate  quick  ruin,  and  it  came. 

Enter  Lucretia 

Well ;  what?    Speak,  wretch  I 
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She  8^d,  "  I  cannot  oraoe 
Gk>  tell  my  father  that  I  see  a  torrent 
0£  liu  own  blood  raging  between  us." 

Hearniel    B  tiib  most  vpeeiou  maai  of  fledi, 
WUoh  thini  hHt  made  aij  dan^biar;  tini  mig 

blood. 
Tins  pvtisle  of  my  dnided  bang  ; 
Or  ndlier,  tiiis  my  bww  and  my  diic—B^ 
Wboee  edght  infects  and  pcnBons  ma ;  this  derfl. 
Which  sprang  from  me  as  from  a  hell,  was  meant 
To  aught  good  use ;  if  her  bright  loveliness 
Was  kindled  to  illmnine  this  dark  world; 
If,  nuTBed  by  thy  selectest  dew  of  love. 
Such  virtues  blossom  in  her  aa  should  make 
The  peace  of  life,  I  pray  thee  for  my  sake, 
As  thou  the  common  God  and  Father  art 
Of  her,  and  me,  and  all ;  reverse  that  doom  I 
Earth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  be 
Poison,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 
With  leprous   stains  !     Heaven,   nun  upon  her 

head 
The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma's  dew 
'nil  she  be  speckl^  like  a  toad ;  parch  up 
Those  love-enkindled  lips,  warp  those  fine  limbs 
To  loathed  lameness !     All-bebolding  sun. 
Strike  in  thine  envy  those  life-darting  eyes 
W^ith  thine  own  blinding  beams  I 
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LUCRETIA 

Peace,  peace ! 
For  thine  own  sake  unsay  those  dreadful  words. 
When  high  God  grants,  he  punishes  such  prayers. 

CENCI  (leaping  up,  and  throvjing  his  right  hand  towards 

Heaven) 

He  does  his  will,  I  mine  I     This  in  addition. 
That  if  she  have  a  child  — 

LUCRETIA 

Horrible  thought  I 

CENCI 

That  if  she  ever  have  a  child  —  and  thou. 

Quick  Nature !  I  adjure  thee  by  thy  God, 

That  thou  be  fruitful  in  her,  and  increase 

And  multiply,  fulfilling  his  command. 

And  my  deep  imprecation  !  —  may  it  be 

A  hideous  likeness  of  herself;  that  as 

From  a  distorting  mirror  she  may  see 

Her  image  mixed  with  what  she  most  abhors, 

Smiling  upon  her  from  her  nursing  breast  I 

And  that  the  child  may  from  its  infancy 

Grrow,  day  by  day,  more  wicked  and  deformed, 

Turning  her  mother's  love  to  misery  I 

And  that  both  she  and  it  may  live  until 

It  shall  repay  her  care  and  pain  with  hate. 

Or  what  may  else  be  more  unnatural ; 

So  he  may  hunt  her  through  the  clamorous  scoffs 

Of  the  loud  world  to  a  dishonored  grave  I 

136  Feoxty  husband,  peace  I    Rossetti  oonj. 
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Shall  I  revoke  this  curse  ?     Go,  bid  her  come, 
Before  my  words  are  chronicled  in  heaven. 

[Exit  l^ECMxtiA.   i 

I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  were  a  man. 
But  like  a  fiend  appointed  to  chastise 
The  offences  of  some  unrememberiid  world. 
My  blood  is  running  up  and  down  my  veins ; 
A  fearful  pleasure  makes  it  prick  and  tingle ; 
I  feel  a  giddy  sickness  of  strange  awe ; 
My  heart  is  beatiug  with  au  expectation 
Of  horrid  joy. 

^^^^^^^^B  Enter  Lociunu 

^^^^^     What?    Speak f 


She  bids  thee  corse ; 
And  if  thy  cnnes,  as  they  cannot  do, 
Could  kill  her  soul  — 


She  would  not  oome.     Tis  well, 
I  can  do  both ;  first  take  what  I  demand. 
And  then  extort  concession.     To  thy  chamber  1 
Fly  ere  I  spnm  thee ;  and  beware  this  night 
That  thou  cross  not  my  footsteps.     It  were  safer 
To  come  between  the  tiger  and  his  prey. 

[Exit  Lvciam*. 
It  must  be  late ;  mine  eyes  grow  weary  dim 
With  unaccnstomed  heaviness  of  sleep. 
Conscience  1  O  thou  most  insolent  of  lies  1 
They  say  that  sleep,  that  healing  dew  of  heaven. 
Steeps  not  in  balm  the  foldings  of  the  bnun 
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Wliicli  thinks  thee  an  impostor.     I  will  go, 

First  to  belie  thee  with  an  hour  of  rest, 

Which  will  be  deep  and  calm,  I  feel ;  and  then  — 

O  multitudinous  Hell,  the  fiends  will  shake 

Thine  arches  with  the  laughter  of  their  joy  ! 

There  shall  be  lamentation  heard  in  Heaven 

As  o'er  an  angel  fallen ;  and  upon  Earth 

All  good  shall  droop  and  sicken,  and  ill  things 

Shall,  with  a  spirit  of  unnatural  life. 

Stir  and  be  quickened —  even  as  I  am  now. 

[ExU. 


SoBNS  IL  —  Before  the  Castle  of  Petrella.    Enter  Bbatrics  and 

LuCBBTiA  above  on  the  ramparts, 

BBATBICE 

They  come  not  yet. 

LUCaETIA 

'Tis  scarce  midnight. 

BEATRICE 

How  slow 
Behind  the  course  of  thought,  even  sick  with  speed. 
Lags  leaden-footed  Time  I 

LUCRETIA 

The  minutes  pass. 
If  he  should  wake  before  the  deed  is  done  ? 

BEATRICE 

O  mother  I  he  must  never  wake  again. 
What  thou  hast  said  persuades  me  that  our  act 
Will  but  dislodge  a  spirit  of  deep  hell 
Out  of  a  human  form. 
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^H  LUCRETIA 

».  "Ha  true  be  spoke 

Of  death  and  judgment  with  strange  eonfideut^e 
F<M-  one  so  wieked ;  as  a  man  l>elieving 
In  God,  yet  recking  not  of  good  or  ill. 
And  yet  to  die  without  confeesioii  1  — 

BBATRICE 

Ob! 

Bdieve  that  Heaven  is  merciful  and  jnst, 
And  will  not  add  our  dread  necessity 
To  the  amount  of  his  ofFeuoes. 

Bnttr  Ouxno  <md  Uabbo,  Uam 


See, 
They  oome. 

BKATRICK 

All  mortal  things  must  hasten  thos 
To  their  dark  end.     Let  ua  go  down. 

\Extutit  LccBXTiA  and  Bst-TaiCKjirom  tAoM. 

OLIHPIO 

How  feel  yon  to  this  work  ? 

As  one  who  thinks 
A  thousand  crowns  excellent  market  price 
For  an  old  murderer's  life.     Your  cheeks  are  pale. 

OUMPIO 

It  is  the  white  reflection  of  yoar  own. 
Which  you  call  pale. 
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ICARZIO 

Is  that  their  natural  hue  ? 

OLDCFIO 

Or  'tis  my  hate,  and  the  deferred  desire 
To  wreak  it,  which  extinguishes  their  blood. 

IfARZIO 

You  are  inclined  then  to  this  business  ? 

OLDiPIO 

Ay, 

If  one  should  bribe  me  with  a  thousand  crowns 
To  kill  a  serpent  which  had  stung  my  child, 
I  could  not  be  more  willing. 

Enter  Bsatbicb  and  Lucretia  bdow 

Noble  ladies ! 

BEATRICE 

Are  ye  resolved  ? 

OLIMFIO 

Is  he  asleep? 

MARZIO 

Is  all 
Quiet? 

LUCRETIA 

I  mixed  an  opiate  with  his  drink ; 
He  sleeps  so  soundly  — 

BEATRICE 

That  his  death  will  be 
But  as  a  change  of  sin-chastising  dreams, 
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A  dark  continuanee  of  tlie  hell  within  him. 
Which  God  extinguish !     But  ye  are  resolved  ? 
Te  know  it  is  a  high  and  holy  deed  1 


are  resolved. 

As  to  the  how  this  act 
fanaaJed,  it  rests  with  you. 

VelUiollsrl 

Huhl  Hsrklvliatiioiseisthat? 

Ha  1  some  one  comes ! 

Ye  conscience-stricken  cravens,  rock  to  lest 
Your  baby  hearts.     It  is  the  iron  gate, 
Which  ye  left  open,  swinging  to  the  wind. 
That  enters  whistling  as  in  scorn.     Come,  follow ! 
And  be  your  steps  like  mine,  light,  quick  and  bold. 


LUCRETIA 

They  are  aboat  it  now. 


BEATRICE 

Nay,  it  is  don«. 
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LUCRETIA 

I  have  not  heard  him  groan. 

BEATRICE 

He  will  not  groan. 

LUCRETIA 

What  sound  is  that  ? 

BEATRICE 

List !  'tis  the  tread  of  feet 
About  his  bed. 

LUCRETIA 

MyGodl 
If  he  be  now  a  cold,  stiff  corpse — 

BEATRICE 

Oh,  fear  not 
What  may  be  done,  but  what  is  left  undone ; 
The  act  seals  all. 

Enter  Olimpio  and  BIarzio 

Is  it  accomplished? 


MARZIO 
OUBfPIO 

Did  you  not  call? 

BEATRICE 

When? 

OLIMPIO 


What? 


Now. 
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I  ask  if  all  is  over  ? 

IIUM7IO 


We  date  not  kill  an  old  and  sleeping  man  ; 
His  tiuii  gray  bair,  his  stern  and  reverent  brow, 
T3m  ywaibd  bands  oioand  on  his  hening  faiMl. 
And  the  oabn  innooent  sleep  in  nldeh  he  lafi 
Qodledme.    Indeed,  indeed,  I  oaaaot  do  it. 


: 


Bnt  I WM  Ixdder ;  for  I  ohid  OlinqAi, 
And  bade  him  bear  bis  mongs  to  bis  own  gmv^ 
And  leave  me  the  rewazd.     And  now  my  kmfe 
ToQcbed  the  loose  wrinkled  throat,  when  the  old 

man 
Stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  God !  bear,  oh,  hear 
A  father's  corse !    What,  art  thou  not  our  father  ?  " 
And  then  he  laughed.     I  knew  it  was  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  father  speaking  through  his  lips, 
And  could  not  kill  him. 

BKATBICE 

Miserable  slaves ! 
Where,  if  ye  dare  not  kill  a  sleeping  man, 
Fotmd  ye  the  boldness  to  return  to  me 
With  such  a  deed  undone  ?     Base  palterers  I 
Cowards  and  traitors !     Why,  the  very  conscience 
Which  ye  would  sell  for  gold  and  for  revenge 
Is  an  equivocation ;  it  sleeps  over 
A  thousand  daily  acts  disgracing  men  ; 
And  when  a  deed,  where  mercy  insults  heaven  — 
Why  do  I  talk? 

{Suatdung  a  dagger  from  oiw  eflhtm,  and  raiangU) 
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Hadst  thou  a  tongue  to  say. 
She  murdered  her  own  father,  I  must  do  it ! 
But  never  dream  ye  shall  outlive  him  long ! 

OUMPIO 

Stop,  for  God's  sake  I 

MARZIO 

I  will  go  back  and  kill  him. 

OLIBfPIO 

Give  me  the  weapon,  we  must  do  thy  wilL 

BEATRICE 

Take  it  I    Depart  I     Betum ! 

[Exeunt  Olimfio  and  MABzia 

How  pale  thou  art  I 
We  do  but  that  which  'twere  a  deadly  crime 
To  leave  undone. 

LUCRETIA 

Would  it  were  done ! 

BEATRICE 

Even  whilst 
That  doubt  is  passing  through  your  mind,  the 

world 
Is  conscious  of  a  change.     Darkness  and  hell 
Have  swallowed  up  the  vapor  they  sent  forth 
To  blacken  the  sweet  light  of  life.     My  breath 
Comes,  methinks,  lighter,  and  the  jellied  blood 
Runs  freely  through  my  veins.     Hark ! 

Enter  Oumpio  and  Marzio 

He  is  — 


^ 
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We  strangled  him.  that  there  might  be  no  hlood ; 
And  then  we  threw  his  heavy  corpee  i'  the  garden 
Under  the  balcony ;  't?     I  it  fell. 


E  (yi'i*  'ag  of  win) 

Here  take  this  gold  an iten  to  your  homes. 

And,  Marzio,  because  thou  wast  only  awed 

By  that  which  made  me  ti         e,  wear  thou  this  I 

)i    ithakim  i*N  a  riti  nastiti 
It  was  the  mantle  which  my  grandfather 
Wore  in  his  high  proeperity,  and  men 
Envied  his  state ;  so  may  they  envy  thine. 
Thou  wert  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  God 
To  a  just  use.     Live  long  and  thrive  t  And,  mark. 
If  thou  hast  crimes,  repent ;  this  deed  is  none. 

(^  tan.  it  tMndtd) 
LnCRETIA 

Hark,  'tis  the  castle  bom  :  my  God  I  it  sonnds 
lake  the  last  trump. 

BEATRICE 

Some  tedious  guest  is  coming. 


The  drawhridge  is  let  down  ;  there  is  a  tramp 
Of  horses  in  the  court ;  fly,  hide  yourselves ! 

[Exaaa  OuMPJO  aiul  HAnoot 


Let  OS  retire  to  counterfeit  deep  rest ; 
I  scarcely  need  to  counterfeit  it  now ; 
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The  spiiit  which  doth  reign  within  these  limbs 
Seems  strangely  undisturbed.     I  could  even  sleep 
Fearless  and  calm ;  all  ill  is  surely  past. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  IV.  —  Atiother  Apartment  in  the  Castle.  Enter  on  one  side 
the  Legate  Savella,  introduced  by  a  Servanty  and  on  the  other 
LucRETiA  and  Bebkabdo. 

SAVELLA 

Lady,  my  duty  to  his  Holiness 

Be  my  excuse  that  thus  unseasonably 

I  break  upon  your  rest.     I  must  speak  with 

Count  Cenci ;  doth  he  sleep? 

LUCRETIA  (in  a  hurried  and  can/used  manner) 

I  think  he  sleeps ; 
Yet,  wake  him  not,  I  pray,  spare  me  awhile. 
He  is  a  wicked  and  a  wrathful  man  ; 
Should  he  be  roused  out  of  his  sleep  to-night. 
Which  is,  I  know,  a  hell  of  angry  dreams, 
It  were  not  well ;  indeed  it  were  not  well. 
Wait  till  day  break. 

f  (^Aside)     Oh,  I  am  deadly  sick  I 

SAVELLA 

I  grieve  thus  to  distress  you,  but  the  Count 
Must  answer  charges  of  the  gravest  import, 
And  suddenly ;  such  my  commission  is. 

LUCRETIA  (with  increased  agitation) 

I  dare  not  rouse  him,  I  know  none  who  dare ; 
'Twere  perilous ;  you  might  as  safely  waken 

6  a  wrathful,  Shelley,  1821  ||  wrathful,  Shelley,  1810. 
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A  Mlpeat,  or  a  corpse  id  whieli  some  fiend 
W«n  Ud  to  sleep. 

Lady,  my  momeats  here 
Axe  eoanteil.  I  most  rouse  him  from  his  sleep, 
Siaee  BOne  else  dare. 

^^^B  UJCBKTU  (Ofuff) 

^^^~  Oh,  terror !  oh,  despair ! 

(7*0  Bkknabim>) 
Benmdo,  conduct  jou  the  Ijord  I^ate  to 
Yoor  fiiOBE's  chMBber. 


'Tis  a  n 
Come  to  arrest  the  culprit  who  a 
Before  the  throne  of  uoappealahle  God. 
Both  Earth  and  Heaven,  conaentiDg  arbiters. 
Acquit  our  deed. 

LUCRETIA 

Oh,  agony  of  fear ! 
Would  that  he  yet  might  live !     Even  now  I  heard 
The  Legat«'3  followers  whisper  as  they  passed 
They  had  a  warrant  for  his  instant  death. 
All  was  prepared  by  unforbidden  means. 
Which  we  must  pay  so  dearly,  having  done. 
£ven  now  they  search   the  tower,  and  find  tlie 

body; 
Now  they  suspect  the  truth  ;  now  they  consult 
Before  they  come  to  tax  us  with  the  fact. 
Oh,  horrible,  'tis  all  discovered  I 
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Mother, 
What  is  done  wisely  is  done  well.     Be  bold 
As  thou  art  just.     'Tis  like  a  truant  child, 
To  fear  that  others  know  what  thou  hast  done. 
Even  from  thine  own  strong  conBciousness,  and 

Write  on  unsteady  eyes  and  altered  cheeks 
All  thou  wotildst  hide.     Be  faithful  to  thyself. 
And  fear  no  other  witness  but  thy  fear. 
For  if,  as  cannot  be,  some  circumstance 
Should  rise  in  accusation,  we  can  blind 
Suspicion  with  such  cheap  astonishment, 
Or  overbear  it  with  such  guiltless  pride. 
As  murderers  cannot  feign.     The  deed  is  done, 
And  what  may  follow  now  regards  not  me. 
I  am  as  universal  as  the  light ; 
Free  as  the  earth-surrounding  lur ;  as  firm 
As  the  world's  centre.     Consequence,  to  me, 
la  as  the  wind  which  strikes  the  solid  rock, 
But  shakes  it  not. 

{A  cry  mthin  and  tvmidt) 

VOICES 

Murder  I  Murder!  Murder  I 

Eaixr  Bbbmakdo  and  Saveij>a 

8AVE1J.A  {lo  hvfoUowen) 
Go,  search  the  castle  round  ;  sound  the  alarm; 
Look  to  the  gates,  that  none  escape  I 
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BBATRICE 

What  now  ? 
I  know  not  what  to  say  —  my  father's  dead. 


How,  dead  !  he  only  sleeps ;  you  mistake,  brother. 
His  sleep  is  very  calm,  very  like  death ; 
'Tib  wonderful  how  well  a  tyrant  sleeps. 
He  is  not  dead  f 


Dead;  murdered! 
LCCRKTU  (aiik  extreme  agitation) 

Oh,  no,  no  I 

He  18  not  murdered,  though  he  may  be  dead ; 
I  have  alone  the  keys  of  those  apartments. 


My  Lord,  I  pray  excu«e  as ; 
We  will  retire ;  my  mother  is  not  well ; 
She  seems  quite  overcome  with  this  strange  horror. 
[Exetmt  LccBBTU  owf  Bbatkick. 

BAVEIXA 

Can  you  suspect  who  may  have  murdered  him  ? 


I  know  not  what  to  think. 
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Cut  yon.  naioB  any 
Who  had  an  interest  in  Ua  Aea^  ? 

BEKNAKJDO 

AlusI 
I  can  name  none  who  had  not,  and  those  most 
Who  most  lament  that  such  a  deed  is  done ; 
My  mother,  and  my  sister,  and  myself. 


Tis  strange !    There  were  clear  marks  of  violenoe. 
I  found  the  cdd  man's  body  in  the  moonlight, 
Hanging  beneath  the  window  of  his  chamber 
Among  the  branches  of  a  pine ;  he  conld  not 
Have  fallen  there,  for  all  his  limbs  lay  heaped 
And  effortless  ;  'tis  true  there  was  no  blood. 
Favor  me,  air  —  it  much  imports  yoor  house 
That  all  should  be  made  dear  —  to  tell  the  ladies 
That  I  request  their  presence. 

[frit  BjlUUBDOk 
StiUr  Gitardi,  bringing  in  MiB»m 
OUAKV 


My  Lord,  we  foimd  this  ruffian  and  another 
Lurking  among  the  rocks ;  there  is  no  doubt 
But  that  they  are  the  murderers  of  Count  Cenci ; 
Each  had  a  bag  of  coin  ;  this  fellow  wore 
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A  gold-mwoven  robe,  wJiioh.  shining  bright 
TTiidea'  the  dark  rocks  to  the  glimmering  moon, 
BebVFed  them  to  our  notice ;  the  other  fdl 
Be^entely  fighting. 


What  does  he  confess  ? 


Hb  kseps  firm  silence ;  but  these  lines  found  on  hint 
Mftytpeak. 

SAVEIXA 

Their  language  is  at  least  ainoere. 

(£MHb)    ' 

"  To  TBK  Ladt  Bkatbkx. 

That  the  atonement  of  what  my  natnre  tokens 

to  conjecture  may  soon  arrive,  I  send  thee,  at  thy 

brother's  desdre,  those  who  will  speak  and  do  more 

than  I  dare  write. 

Thy  devoted  servant, 


.fitter  Ldcbktu,  Bkatricb,  ami  Bxenaum 
Knowest  thou  this  writing,  lady  ? 


No. 

Nor  thoa? 

UICRETIA  (iereenduetlkroughoullketcaieuniarkiedbjftxtrtme 
agitation) 

Where  was  it  found?     What  is  it?    It  should  be 
Orsino's  hand  1     It  speaks  of  that  strange  horror 
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Which  never  yet  found  utterance,  but  which  made 
Between  that  hapless  child  and  her  dead  father 
A.  gulf  of  obscure  hatred. 

SAVRLLA 

Is  it  so, 
Is  it  true,  Lady,  that  thy  father  did 
Such  outrages  as  to  awaken  in  thee 
Unfilial  hate  ? 

BEATRICE 

Not  hate,  'twas  more  than  hate ; 
This  is  most  true,  yet  wherefore  question  me  ? 

SAVELLA 

There  is  a  deed  demanding  question  done  ; 
Thou  hast  a  secret  which  will  answer  not. 

BEATRICE 

What  sayest?     My  Lord,  your  words  are  bold 
and  rash. 

SAVELLA 

I  do  arrest  all  present  in  the  name 

Of  the  Pope's  Holiness.     You  must  to  Rome. 

LUCRETIA 

Oh,  not  to  Rome  !  indeed  we  are  not  guilty. 

BEATRICE 

Guilty  1  who  dares  talk  of  guilt  ?    My  Lord, 
I  am  more  innocent  of  parricide 
Than  is  a  child  bom  fatherless.     Dear  mother, 
Your  gentleness  and  patience  are  no  shield 
For  this  keen-judging  world,  this  two-edged  lie, 
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WU&Memsi'init  is  not.    \N1iat!  will  human  lawn,  | 

BbAbt  will  ye  who  are  their  minutcn. 

Btar  all  access  to  retributioa  first, 

Aad  thiB,  wheu  Heaven  doth  ioterpOM  to  tlo 

Whai  ja  neglect,  anuicg  familiar  thii^ 

To  IIh  ndress  of  an  nnwonted  crime. 

Make  je  the  %-ictiiBs  who  demanded  it 

Cnlyiti?     *Tis  ^"6  are  culprits !     Thai  poor  wretch 

Win)  atands  so  pale,  and  trembling,  and  wnazed. 

If  it  be  frue  he  mnrdered  Ceoci,  was 

A  swnd  in  the  right  hand  of  jiistest  Gud. 

Wberafiare  lihould  I  hare  wielded  it?  uoleaa 

The  Beauts  which  mortal  tongue  dare  uerer  tuuue 

God  tlierefbre  ecmples  10  avenge. 


That  you  desired  his  death  ? 

BKATRICa 

It  wonld  have  been 
A  crime  no  less  than  his,  if  for  one  moment 
That  fierce  desire  had  faded  in  my  heart 
'TIS  tme  I  did  believe,  and  hope,  and  pray. 
Ay,  I  even  knew  —  for  God  is  wise  and  just  — 
That  some  straoge  sudden  death  hung  over  him. 
"Tis  true  that  this  did  happen,  and  most  true 
There  was  no  other  rest  for  me  on  earth. 
No  other  hope  in  Heaven.    Mow  what  of  this  ? 


Strange  thoaghts  beget  strange  deeds ;  and  here 

are  both; 
I  judge  thee  not. 


THE  CENCI 


And  yet,  if  joa  arrest  me, 
You  are  the  judge  and  executioner 
Of  that  which  is  the  life  of  life ;  the  breatii 
Of  accusation  kills  an  innocent  name,       \   , 
And  leaves  for  lame  acquittal  the  poor  lifS 
Which  is  a  mask  without  it.     'Tis  most  false 
That  I  am  guilty  of  fool  parricide ; 
Although  I  must  rejoice,  for  justest  cause, 
That  other  hands  have  sent  my  father's  soul 
To  ask  the  mercy  he  denied  to  me. 
Now  leave  us  free ;  stain  not  a  noble  house 
With  v^ue  surmises  of  rejected  crime ; 
Add  to  our  sufferings  and  your  own  neglect 
Ko  heavier  sum  ;  let  them  have  been  enough ; 
Leave  us  the  wreck  we  have. 


I  dare  not,  Lady. 
I  pray  that  you  prepare  yoorselves  for  Borne. 
There  the  Pope's  further  pleasure  will  be  known. 

LUCKrHA 

Oh,  not  to  Rome '.  Oh,  take  us  not  to  Bome  ! 

BEATRICK 

Why  not  to  Some,  dear  mother  ?    There  as  here 
Our  innocence  is  as  an  arm^d  heel 
To  trample  accusation.     God  is  there, 
As  here,  and  with  bis  shadow  ever  clothes 
The  innocent,  the  injured,  and  the  weak ; 
And  such  are  we.     Cheer  np,  dear  Lady !  lean 
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On  me;  ooUeot  your  wandermg  fliongiftii.     My 

Lord, 
Ab  Boon  as  yoa  have  taken  soina  i^reduaeot. 
And  had  all  such  exmninationa  made 
Upon  the  spot  aa  may  be  neoenaiy 
To  the  full  nndentending  of  this  matter, 
We  shall  be  ready.    Mother^  will  yon  oome? 


E[a  I  they  will  bind  us  to  the  rack,  and  wre«t 
Self-aoonBation  from  our  agony ! 
Will  Qiacomo  be  there?  Or^7  Marno? 
All  present ;  all  confronted ;  all  <l«tM.T»iii>y 
Each  from  the  other's  conntenanoe  the  thing 
/  Which  is  in  every  heart !     Oh,  misery ! 

{Sheyainti,  and  r'l  bornt  out) 

SAVEU.A 

She  faints ;  an  ill  appearance  tbix. 

BeATRICK 

My  Lord, 
She  knows  not  yet  the  lue^  of  the  world. 
She  fears  that  powt^i-  ia  as  a  beast  which  grasps 
And  loosens  uot ;  a  snake  whose  look  transmnt«H 
All  things  to  guilt  which  is  its  nutriment. 
She  cannot  know  how  well  the  supine  slaves 
Of  blind  authoritr^-  read  the  truth  of  thii^ 
When  written  on  a  brow  of  guilelessnesa  : 
She  sees  not  yet  triumphant  Innocence 
Stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  mortal  man, 
A  judge  and  an  accuser  o£  the  wrong 
Which  drags  it  there.    Prepare  yourself,  my  Lord. 
OuL-  suite  will  join  youi-s  in  the  court  below. 
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ACT  V 


Scene  I.  —  An  Apartment  in  Or8ino*8  Palace,     Enter  Oksino 

and  QiACOMO. 


OIACOMO 

Do  evil  deeds  thus  quickly  come  to  end  ? 
Oh,  that  the  vain  remorse  which  must  chastise 
Crimes  done  had  but  as  loud  a  voice  to  warn 
As  its  keen  sting  is  mortal  to  avenge ! 
Oh,  that  the  hour  when  present  had  cast  off 
The  mantle  of  its  mystery,  and  shown 
The  ghastly  form  with  which  it  now  returns 
When  its  scared   game   is    roused,  cheering  the 

hounds 
Of  conscience  to  their  prey !     Alas,  alas ! 
It  was  a  wicked  thought,  a  piteous  deed, 
To  kill  an  old  and  hoary-headed  father. 

ORSINO 

It  has  tume<l  out  unluckily,  in  truth. 

OIACOMO 

To  violate  the  saci*ed  doors  of  sleep  ; 
To  cheat  kind  nature  of  the  placid  death 
Which  she  prepares  for  overwearied  age ; 
To  drag  from  Heaven  an  unrepentant  souL 
Which  might  have  quenched  in  reconciling  prayers 
A  life  of  burning  crimes  — 


r 

990 

TBE  CBlfCI                     tT.i.»-«^H 

(AStXO                                                          ^^^1 

Ton  aamdt  say          ^^| 
I  urged  you  to  the  deed.                                                ^^M 

CtAOOMO                                                                   ^^^1 

Found  in  thy  smo 
The  mirror  of  my  , 
Never  with  hints  a. 
Upon  the  monstei 
It  grew  familiar  to  c 

h,  had  I  new             ^M 

ight8;had8ttlu»       ^M 
s  made  me  look           ^M 

Ol 

_    '^H 

Men  cast  tlie  bliune  of  their  unprospraoua  lots 

Upon  the  abettors  of  their  own  resolve ; 
Or  anything  but  their  weak,  gnilty  selves. 
And  yet,  confess  the  truth,  it  is  the  peril 
In  which  you  stand  that  gives  you  this  pale 
Of  penitence  ;  confess  'lis  fear  disgoised 
From  its  own  shame  that  takes  tlie  mantle  no 
Of  thin  remorse.     What  if  we  yet  were  safe 

OIACOHO 

How  can  that  be  ?     Already  Beatrioe, 
Lncretia  and  the  murderer  are  in  prison. 
I  doubt  not  ofBcers  are,  whilst  we  speak. 
Sent  to  arrest  us. 


I  have  all  prepared 
For  instant  fli^t.     We  can  escape  even  mm 
go  we  take  fleet  occasion  by  tJie  hair. 


THE  CENCI 


Rather  expire  in  tortures,  as  I  may. 
What !  will  you  cast  by  self-accusing  flight 
AssTired  conviction  upon  Beatrice  ? 
She  who  alone,  in  this  unnatund  work, 
Stands  like  God's  angel  ministered  upon 
By  fiends ;  avenging  such  a  nameless  wrong 
As  turns  black  parricide  to  piety ; 
Whilst  we  for  basest  ends  —  I  fear,  Orsioo, 
While  I  consider  all  your  words  and  looks, 
Comparing  them  with  your  proposal  now. 
That  yon  must  be  a  villain.     For  what  end 
Ckmld  you  eng^e  in  such  a  perilous  crime. 
Training  me  on  with  hints,  and  signs,  and  smiles. 
Even  to  this  gulf  ?    Thou  art  no  liar  ?     No, 
Thou  art  a  lie  I    Traitor  and  murderer  I 
Coward  and  slave  !     But  no  —  defend  thyself ; 

{Drawing) 
Let  the  sword  speak  what  the  indignant  tongue 
Disdains  to  brand  thee  with. 

ORSINO 

Put  up  your  weapon. 
Is  it  the  desperation  of  your  fear 
Makes  you  tliuB  rash  and  sudden  with  a  friend. 
Now  ruined  for  your  sake  ?     If  honest  anger 
Have   moved   you,  know,  that  what  I   juBt   pro- 
posed 
Was  but  to  try  you.     As  for  me,  I  think 
Thankless  affection  led  me  to  this  point, 
From  which,  if  my  firm  temper  could  repent, 
I  caonot  now  recede.     Even  whilst  we  speak. 


THE   CENCl 


v 


The  ministeni  of  justice  wait  beJow ; 

They  grant  me  these  brief  moments.     Now,  if  yoa 

Have  any  word  of  melancholy  comfort 

To  speak  to  your  pale  wife,  'twere  best  to  pase 

Out  at  the  postem,  and  avoid  them  so. 


O  generous  friend  !  how  canst  thou  pardon  me  ? 
Would  that  my  life  eould  purchase  thine  I 


That  wish 
Now  comes   a  day   too   lat«.     Haste:    fare   then   | 

well  I 
H^ar'et  thou  not  stapci  aloug  tho  uorridur  'I 

\Eiit  OuooMO. 
I*m  sorry  for  it ;  hut  the  guards  are  waiting 
At  his  own  gate,  and  such  was  my  contrivance 
That  I  might  rid  me  both  of  him  and  them. 
I  thought  to  act  a  solemn  comedy 
Upon  the  painted  scene  of  this  new  world, 
And  to  attain  my  own  peculiar  ends 
By  some  such  plot  of  mingled  good  and  ill 
As  others  weave ;  but  there  arose  a  Power 
Which  grasped  and   snapped  the  threads  of  my 

device. 
And  turned  it  to  a  net  of  ruin  —  Ha ! 

{A  thoia  it  hiard} 
Is  that  my  name  I  hear  proclaimed  abroad  ? 
fint  I  wiU  pass,  wrapped  in  a  vile  disguise, 
Baga  on  my  hack  and  a  false  innocence 
Upon  my  face,  through  the  misdeeming  crowd. 
Which  judges  by  what  seems.     'Tia  easy  then, 
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For  a  new  name  and  for  a  country  new, 
And  a  new  life  fashioned  on  old  desires, 
To  change  the  honors  of  abandoned  Rome. 
And  these  must  be  the  masks  of  that  within. 
Which  must  remain  unaltered.  —  Oh,  I  fear 
That  what  is  past  will  never  let  me  rest ! 
Why,  when  none  else  is  conscious,  but  myself. 
Of  my  misdeeds,  should  my  own  heart's  contempt 
Trouble  me  ?    Have  I  not  the  power  to  fly 
My  own  reproaches  ?    Shall  I  be  the  slave 
Of  —  what  ?    A  word  ?  which  those  of  this  false 

world 
Employ  against  each  other,  not  themselves, 
As  men  wear  daggers  not  for  self-offence. 
But  if  I  am  mistaken,  where  shall  I 
Find  the  disguise  to  hide  me  from  myself, 
As  now  I  skulk  from  every  other  eye  ? 

[Exit. 


SoEKE  n.  —  A  Hall  of  Justice.    Camillo,  Judges,  rtc,  are  dis- 
covered seated  :  Mabzio  is  led  in. 


FIRST  JUDOK 

Accused,  do  you  persist  in  your  denial  ? 
I  ask  you,  are  you  innocent,  or  guilty  ? 
I  demand  who  were  the  participators 
In   your  offence.     Speak    truth,   and   the   whole 
truth. 

MARZIO 

My  God  I     I  did  not  kill  him ;  I  know  nothing  ; 
Olimpio  sold  the  robe  to  me  from  which 
You  would  infer  my  guilt. 


THE  CENCl 


SKCOKD  JUDOK 

Away  with  him ' 


Dare  you,  with  lips  yet  white  from  the  rack's  kiast  ] 
Speak  false  ?     Is  it  so  soft  a  questioner 
^lat  you  would  bandy  lover's  talk  with  it, 
TSU  it  wind  out  your  life  and  fM>nl  ?     Away  ! 


Spare  me  I     Oh.  spare  I     I  will  confess. 

Then  speak.  ^ 

I  strangled  Him  in  his  sleep. 

riBST  jrnoB 

Who  oiged  yon  to  it  ? 

kUBZIO 

His  own  son  Giacomo  and  the  young  prelate 
Orsino  sent  me  to  Pettella ;  there 
The  ladies  Beatrice  and  Lucretia 
Tempted  me  with  a  thousand  crowns,  and  I 
And  my  companion  forthwith  murdered  him. 
Now  let  me  die. 

FOtST  JUDGE 

This  sounds  as  bad  as  truth. 
Ghiards,  there,  lead  forth  the  prisoners. 

Entrr  Lucrktia,  Beatkice.  a«d  Oucomo,  gnardad 

Look  npim  this  nuw ; 
When  did  you  see  him  last  ? 
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BKATRICE 

We  never  saw  him. 

MABZIO 

You  know  me  too  well,  Lady  Beatrice. 

BEATRICE 

I  know  thee !  how  ?  where  ?  when  ? 

BiARZIO 

You  know  'twas  I 
Whom  you  did  urge  with  menaces  and  bribes 
To  kill  your  father.     When  the  thing  was  done, 
You  clothed  me  in  a  robe  of  woven  gold, 
And  bade  me  thrive;  how  I   have  thriven,  you 

BAA 

You,  my  Lord  Giacomo,  Lady  Lucretia, 
You  know  that  what  I  speak  is  true. 

[Beatrice  cuivances  towards  him ;  he  coven  his 

facej  and  akrink*  back. 

Oh,  dart 
The  terrible  resentment  of  those  eyes 
On  the  dead  earth !     Turn  them  away  from  me  ! 
They  wound  ;  'twas  torture  forced  the  truth.     My 

Lords, 
Having  said  this,  let  me  be  led  to  death. 

BEATRICE 

Poor  wretch,  I  pity  thee ;  yet  stay  awhile. 

CABflLLO 

Guards,  lead  him  not  away. 


THE  CENCl 


Cardinal  Camillo, 
You  have  a  good  repute  for  genUeness 
And  wisdom  :  can  it  be  that  you  sit  here 
To  countenance  a  wicked  farce  like  this  ? 
When    some    obscure   and     trembling    slave    u 

dragged 
From  sufferings  which   might   shake  the  sternest 

heart 
Ajid  bade  to  answer,  not  a»  he  believes, 
But  as  those  may  suspect  or  do  dKtire 
Pilose  questions  thence  suggest  their  own  reply ; 
And  that  in  peiil  of  sut-li  hideous  torments 
Ab  merciful  God  spares  even  the  danmed.     Speak 

now 
The  thing  you  surely  know,  which  is,  that  you. 
If  your  fine  frame  were  stretched  upon  that  whed, 
And  you  were  told,  "  Confess  that  you  did  poison 
Your  little  nephew  ;  that  fair  blue-eyed  child 
Who  was  the  lodestar  of  your  life ;  ^'  and  though 
All  see,  since  his  most  swift  and  piteous  deatji. 
That  day  and  night,  and  heaven  and  earth,  and 

time. 
And  all  the  things  hoped  for  or  done  therein, 
Are  changed  to  you,  through  your  exceeding  grief, 
Yet  you  would  say,  "  I  confess  anything," 
And  beg  from  your  tormentors,  like  that  slave. 
The  refuge  of  dishonorable  death. 
T  pray  thee.  Cardinal,  that  thou  assert 
My  innocence. 

59  Ikou  II  yon,  Roantti. 
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CAMiLLO  (much  moved) 

What  shall  we  think,  my  Lords  ? 
Shame  on  these  tears!  I  thought  the  heart  was 

frozen 
Which  is  their  fountain.     I  would  pledge  my  soul 
That  she  is  guiltless. 

JUDGE 

Yet  she  must  be  tortured. 

CAMILLO 

1  would  as  soon  have  tortured  mine  own  nephew 
(If  he  now  lived,  he  would  be  just  her  age ; 
His  hair,  too,  was  her  color,  and  his  eyes 
Like  hers  in  shape,  but  blue  and  not  so  deep) 
As  that  most  perfect  image  of  Grod's  love 
That  ever  came  sorrowing  upon  the  earth. 
She  is  as  pure  as  speechless  infancy ! 

JUDGE 

Well,  be  her  purity  on  your  head,  my  Lord<, 
If  you  forbid  the  rack.     His  Holiness 
Enjoined  us  to  pursue  this  monstrous  crime 
By  the  severest  forms  of  law ;  nay,  even 
To  stretch  a  point  against  the  criminals. 
The  prisoners  stand  accused  of  parricide 
Upon  such  evidence  as  justifies 
Torture. 

BEATRICE 

What  evidence  ?     This  man's  ? 

JUDGE 

Even  so. 
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BEATHICE  (lO  MAKZtO) 

Come  near.     And  who  a.rt  thou,  thus  chosen  forthj 
Ont  at  &e  multitude  of  living  men. 
To  kill  the  innocent? 

I  am  Mardo. 
Tby  firtlier's  vassal. 


Fix  thine  eyes  on  mine  ; 
r  to  what  I  ask. 

( Tunting  to  iIk  Judgt^y  1 
I  prithee  mark 
His  oountenanoe ;  unlike  bold  calumny, 
Which  Bometimes  dares  not  speak  the  thing  it  looks. 
He  dares  not  look  the  thing  he  speaks,  bat  bends 
His  gaze  on  the  blind  earth. 

(Ta  Habzio) 

What  ]  wilt  thou  say 
That  I  did  murder  my  own  father? 

MA»ZIO 

Oh! 
Spare   me !    My  brain   swims   round  —  I   cannot 

speak  — 
It  was  that  horrid  torture  forced  the  truth. 
Take  me  away !     Let  her  not  look  on  me ! 
I  am  a  guilty  miserable  wretch  I 
I  have  said  all  I  know ;  now,  let  me  die ! 


My  Lords,  if  by  my  nature  I  had  been 

So  steru  as  to  have  planned  the  crime  alleged. 
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Which  your  suspicions  dictate  to  this  sUve 

And  the  rack  makes  him  utter,  do  you  think 

I  should  have  left  this  two-edged  instrument 

Of  my  misdeed ;  this  man,  this  bloody  knife, 

With  my  own  name  engraven  on  the  heft. 

Lying  unsheathed  amid  a  world  of  foes, 

For  my  own  death  ?  that  with  such  horrible  need 

For  deepest  silence  I  should  have  neglected 

So  trivial  a  precaution  as  the  making 

His  tomb  the  keeper  of  a  secret  written 

On  a  thief  s  memory  ?     Wliat  is  his  poor  life  ? 

What  are  a  thousand  lives  ?     A  parricide 

Had  trampled  them  like  dust ;  and  see,  he  lives ! 

(TWniBj  to  Marzio) 
And  thou  — 

Ob,  spare  me  I  Speak  to  me  no  more  I 
That  stem  yet  piteous  look,  those  solemn  tones, 
Wound  worse  than  torture. 

(To  th  Judgu) 

I  hare  told  it  all ; 
For  pity's  sake  lead  me  away  to  death. 


Guards,  lead  him  neiuer  the  Lady  Beatrice ; 
He  shrinks  from  her  regard  like  autumn's  leaf 
From  the  keen  breath  of  the  serenest  north. 


O  thou  who  tremblest  on  the  giddy  verge 
Of  life  and  death,  pause  ere  thou  answerest  me ; 
So  mayst  thou  answer  God  with  less  dismay. 
What  evil  have  we  done  thee  ?     I,  alas  I 
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Ba,tB  lived  but  on  tbis  earth  a  few  sad  yean. 

And  BO  my  lot  was  ordered  that  a  father 

Rnt  tomed  the  mooients  of  awakening  life 

To  drops,  each  poisoning  youth'a  sweet  hope  ;  and 

then 
Stabbed  with  one  blow  my  everlasting  soul. 
And  biy  untainted  fame  ;  and  even  that  peaoe 
Whkh  bleeps  within  the  core  of  the  heart's  heart. 
Bat  the  wound  was  not  mortal  ;  so  my  hate 
Became  the  only  worship  I  could  lift 
To  oor  great  Father,  who  in  pity  and  love 
Armed  thee,  as  thou  dost  say,  to  cut  him  off : 
And  thus  his  wrong  becomes  my  accusation. 
And  art  thou  tlie  ac-enser  /     If  thoii  liopest 
Mercy  in  heaven,  show  jostice  upon  earth ; 
Worse  than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  hard  heart. 
If  thou  hast  done  murders,  made  thy  life's  path 
Over  the  trampled  laws  of  God  and  man, 
Bush  not  before  thy  Judge,  and  say :  "  My  Maker, 
I  have  done  this  and  more  ;  for  there  was  one 
Who  was  most  pure  and  innocent  on  earth ; 
And  because  she  endiu^  what  never  any. 
Guilty  or  innocent,  endured  before, 
Because     her   wrongs    could    not    be    told,   nor 

thought. 
Because  thy  hand  at  length  did  rescue  her, 
I  with  my  words  killed  her  and  all  her  kin." 
Think,  I  adjure  you,  what  it  is  to  slay 
The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  of  men 
Towards  our  ancient  house  and  stainless  fame ' 
Think  what  it  is  to  strangle  infant  pity. 
Cradled  in  the  belief  of  guileless  looks, 
14b  gim  II  lltee,  Rumtni. 
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Till  it  become  a  crime  to  Buffer.     Think 
What  'tis  to  blot  with  infamy  and  blood 
All  that  which  shows  like  innocence,  and  is  — 
Hear  me,  great  God  I  —  I  swear,  most  innocent ; 
So  that  the  world  lose  all  diacrimioation 
Between  the  sly,  fierce,  wild  regard  of  guilt. 
And  that  which  now  compels  thee  to  reply 
To  what  I  ask :  Am  I,  or  am  I  not 
A  parricide  ? 

MAKZIO 

Thou  art  not  I 


I  here  declare  those  whom  I  did  accuse 
Are  innocent.     'Tis  I  alone  am  guilty. 


Drag  him  away  to  torments ;  let  them  be 
Subtle  and  long  drawn  out,  to  tear  the  folds 
Of  the  heart's  inmost  cell.     Unbind  him  not 
Till  he  confess. 

MABZIO 

Torture  me  as  ye  will ; 
A  keener  pang  has  wrung  a  higher  truth 
From  my  last  breath.     She  is  most  innocent ! 
Bloodhounds,  not  men,  glut  yourselves  well  with 

me  t 
I  will  not  give  you  that  fine  piece  of  nature 
To  rend  nnd  ruin. 

[Exit  Habzio,  guarded. 
Wypang,  Shelle;,  1821  II  pam,  i^helle?,  1610; 


Wlwt  ny  J*  now,  uy  lioidi  ? 


Let  tortures  strain  tlie  tnitii  till  H  be  vliito 
As  snow  thriofr«ifted  by  the  fronn  wind. 


Yet  stained  with  blood. 


n  (to  BCATsn) 
Know  yon  flus  ]Np«^  Im^f 


Entrap  me  not  with  qnestions.     Who  stands  here 
As  my  accuser?     Ha !  wilt  thou  be  he, 
Who  art  my  judge?     Accuser,  witness,  judge. 
A^^llat,  all  in  one  ?     Here  is  Orsino' a  name : 
Where  is  Orsino  ?     Let  his  eye  meet  mine. 
What  means  this  scrawl?    AlasI  ye  know  not  what, 
And  therefore  on  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
Some  evil,  will  ye  kill  us  ? 

Ettirr  an  Officer 


What  did  he  say  ? 


Xothing.     As  soon  as  we 
Had  bound  him  on  the  wheel,  he  smiled  on  us, 
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As  one  who  baffles  a  deep  adversary  ; 
And  holding  his  breath  died. 

JUDGE 

There  remains  nothing 
But  to  apply  the  question  to  those  prisoners 
Who  yet  remain  stubborn. 

CAMnXO 

I  overrule 
Further  proceedings,  and  in  the  behalf 
Of  these  most  innocent  and  noble  persons 
Will  use  my  interest  with  the  Holy  Father. 

JUDGE 

Let  the  Pope's  pleasure  then  be  done.    Meanwhile 
Conduct  these  culprits  each  to  separate  cells ; 
And  be  the  engines  ready  ;  for  this  night, 
If  the  Pope's  resolution  be  as  grave, 
Pious,  and  just  as  once,  I'll  wring  the  truth 
Out  of  those  nerves  and  sinews,  groan  by  groan. 

\_Extunt. 


Scene  III.  —  The  Cell  of  a  Prison,   Beatbige  is  discovered  asleep 

on  a  couch. 

Enter  Bebnabdo 
BERNARDO 

How  gently  slumber  rests  upon  her  face. 
Like  the  last  thoughts  of  some  day  sweetly  spent, 
Closing  in  night  and  dreams,  and  so  prolonged. 
After  such  torments  as  she  bore  last  night, 
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How  Bght  and  soft  her  breathing  comes.    Ay  me  \ 
Meddnkii  that  I  shall  uever  sleep  again. 
Bat  I  must  shake  the  heavenly  dew  of  rest 
EVom  this  sweet  folded  flower,  thus  —  wake,  awake '. 
■  Wfalt,  sister,  canst  thou  sleep  ? 

BEATRICE  {mnfikmg) 

I  was  just  dreaming  I 
llutire  were  all  in  Paradise.     Thou  knowest 
33lU  Mil  seemij  like  a  kind  of  Paradise 
After  Our  father's  presence. 


Dear,  dear  sister 
Would  that  thy  dream  were  not  a  dream  I     Oli, 

God, 
How  shall  I  tell  ? 

BEATBICE 

What  wouldst  thou  t«U,  sweet  bro&er  ? 


Look  not  so  calm  and  happy,  or  even  iriiilst 
I  stand  considering  what  I  have  to  say, 
My  heart  will  break. 


See  now,  thou  mak'st  me  weep  ; 
How  very  friendless  thou  wouldst  be,  dear  child. 
If  I  were  dead.     Say  what  thou  hast  to  say. 

BEKKAKDO 

They  have  confessed  ;  they  could  endure  no  more 
The  tortures  — 
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Ha  I  what  vha  there  to  coiif«88  ? 
They  must  have  told  some  weak  and  wicked  lie 
To  flatter  their  tormentors.     Have  they  said 
That  they  were  guilty  ?     O  white  innocence, 
That  thou  shouldst  wear  the  mask  of  guilt  to  hide 
Thine  awful  and  serenest  countenanee 
From  those  who  know  thee  not  1 

Enter  JuDOE,  icilh  LuCBBTiA  and  OlAOOMO,  guardtd 

Ignoble  hearts  I 
For  some  brief  spasms  of  pain,  which  are  at  least 
As  mortal  as  the  limbs  through  which  they  pass, 
Are  centuries  of  high  splendor  laid  in  dust  ? 
And  that  eternal  honor,  which  should  live 
Smilike,  above  the  reek  of  mortal  fame, 
Clianged  to  a  mockery  and  a  byword  ?    What ! 
Will  you  give  up  these  bodies  to  be  dra^^d 
At  horses'  heels,  so  that  our  hair  should  sweep 
The  footsteps  of  the  vain  and  senseless  crowd, 
Who,  that  they  may  make  our  calamity 
Their  worship  and  their  spectacle,  will  leave 
The  churchcH  and  the  theatres  as  void 
As  their  own  hearts  ?     Shall  the  light  multitude 
Fling,  at  their  choice,  curses  or  faded  pity. 
Sad  funeral  flowers  to  deck  a  living  corpse, 
Upon  us  as  we  pass  to  pass  away, 
iVnd  leave  —  what  memory  of  our  having  been  ? 
Infamy,  blood,  terror,  despair?     O  thou, 
Who  wert  a  mother  to  the  parentless, 
Kill  not  thy  child !  let  not  her  wrongs  kill  thee  I 
Brother,  lie  down  with  me  upon  the  rack, 
28  katl  II  miMt,  RoMetIi  conj. 
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And  let  us  each  be  ailent  as  a  corpse  ; 

It  soon  will  be  &»  soft  as  any  grave. 

'Tib  but  the  falsehood  it  can  wring  from  fear 

Makes  the  rack  cruel. 


sj  will  tear  the  truth 
Even  from  thee  at  last,  those  cruel  patns  ; 
For  pity's  sake  say  thou  art  guiltj-  now. 


Ob,  speak  the  truth '.  Let  us  all  quickly  die  ; 
And  after  death,  God  is  our  judge,  not  they ; 
He  will  have  mercy  on  us. 


If  indeed 
It  can  be  true,  say  so,  dear  sister  mine ; 
And  then  the  Pope  will  surely  pardon  you, 
And  all  be  well. 

Confess,  or  I  will  warp 
Your  limbs  with  such  keen  tortures  — 


Tortures !     Tuj 
The  tack  henceforth  into  a  spinning-wheel ! 
Torture  your  dog,  that  he  may  tell  when  last 
He  lapped  the  blood  his  master  shed  —  not  me ! 
My  pangs  are  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heart, 
And  of  the  soul ;  ay,  of  the  inmost  soul, 
Which  weeps  within  tears  as  of  burning  gall 
To  see,  in  this  ill  world  where  none  are  true. 
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My  kindred  false  to  their  deserted  selves; 
And  with  considering  all  the  wretched  life 
Which  I  have  lived,  and  its  now  wretched  end ; 
And  the  small  justice  shown  hy  Heaven  and  Earth 
To  me  or  mine  ;  and  what  a  tyrant  thou  art, 
And  what  slaves  these ;  and  what  a  world  we  make, 
The  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  —  such   pangs 

compel 
My  answer.     What  is  it  thou  wooldst  with  me  ? 

Art  thou  not  guilty  of  thy  father's  death  ? 


Or  wilt  thou  rather  tax  high-judging  God 

That  he  permitted  such  an  act  as  that 

Which  I  have  suffered,  and  which  he  beheld ; 

Made  it  unutterable,  and  took  from  it 

All  refuge,  all  revenge,  all  consequence, 

But  that  which  thou  hast  called  my  father's  death  ? 

Which  is  or  is  not  what  men  call  a  crime. 

Which  either  I  have  done,  or  have  not  done; 

Say  what  ye  will.     I  shall  deny  no  more. 

If  ye  desire  it  thus,  thus  let  it  be, 

And  so  an  end  of  all.     Now  do  your  will ; 

No  other  pains  shall  force  another  word. 


She  is  convicted,  but  has  not  confessed. 

Be  it  enough.     Until  their  final  sentence 

Let  none  have  converse  with  them.     You,  young 

Lord, 
Linger  not  here  I 


^^^^^^B^^^H 

iiM 

BKATMCi: 

"i 

Oh.  tear  huu  not  away  I                  ^H 

-,m»K 

■ 

Ouarda! 

do  your 

duty. 

■ 

BBBNARiw  (mbradng  beateicb) 

■ 

Oh  1  woold  ye 

divide        ^1 

Body  from  soiil  ? 

■ 

OFFICER 

r 

That  is  the  headsman' 

s  buBtness.   ^^M 

M^ 

[A-»«w 

all  but  Ldcbvtia.  B&at&icb,  and  OiACOno.    ^^H 

^     H.™l. 

»iif(»»ed 

V     Is  it  aU  over  now  ? 

No  hope !  no  refuge  !    O  weak,  wicked  tongue. 
Which  hast  destroyed  me,  would  that  thou  hadst 

been 
Cut  out  and   thrown    to    dogs    first!     To  have 

kiUed 
My  father  first,  and  then  betrayed  my  sister  — 
Ay,  thee !  the  one  thing  innocent  and  pure 
In  this  black,  guilty  world  —  to  that  which  I 
So  well  deserve !     My  wife !  my  little  ones ! 
Destitute,  helpless  ;  and  I  —  Father  I     God ! 
Canst  thou  foi^ve  even  the  unforgiving. 
When  their  full  hearts  break  thus,  thus  ? 

(Covtri  hiMfact  and  Keqw) 
LUCRETIA 

O  my  child ! 
To  what  a  dreadful  end  are  we  all  come ' 
Why  did  I  yield  ?     Why  did  I  not  sustun 
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Those  torments  ?     Oh,  that  I  were  all  diaaolTed 
Into  these  fast  and  imarailing  tears, 
Whioh  flow  and  feel  not  I 


What  'twas  weak  to  do, 
'Tib  weaker  to  lament,  once  being  done ; 
*Take  cheer  t     The  God  who  knew  my  wrong,  and 

made 
Onr  speedy  act  the  angel  of  his  wrath. 
Seems,  and  but  seems,  to  have  abandoned  us. 
Let  us  not  think  that  we  shall  die  for  this. 
Brother,  sit  near  me ;  give  me  your  firm  hand. 
You  had  a  maoty  heart.     Bear  up  t  bear  np ! 
O  dearest  Lady,  put  your  gentle  head 
Upon  my  lap,  and  try  to  sleep  awhile ; 
Your  eyes  look  pale,  hollow,  and  overworn. 
With  heaviness  of  watching  and  slow  grief. 
Come,  I  will  sing  you  some  low,  sleepy  tune,  ' 
Ifot  oheerfnl,  nor  yet  sad  ;  some  dull  old  thing, 
Some  outworn  and  unused  monotony, 
Such  as  our  country  gossips  sing  and  spin, 
Till  they  almost  forget  they  live.     Lie  down  — 
So,  that  will  do.     Have  I  forgot  the  words  ? 
Faith !  they  are  sadder  than  I  thought  they  were. 


False  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep 
When  my  life  is  laid  asleep  ? 
Little  cares  for  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
The  day-cold  corpse  upon  the  bier  I 

Farewell !     Heigh-ho ! 

What  is  this  whispers  low? 
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There  is  a  snake  in  thy  smile,  my  dear; 
And  bitter  poison  within  thy  tear. 

Sweet  flleep !  were  death  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  thou  couldfit  mortal  he, 
I  would  close  these  eyes  of  pain  : 
When  to  wake  ?     Never  again. 

O  World !  farewell  '■ 

Listen  to  the  passing  bell '. 
It  says,  thou  and  T  must  part. 
With  a  light  and  a  hea\'y  heart. 


8(Bnt  IV.  —  d  BaU  of  thr  Priton.     Enter  Cakiu/)  anii  Bnu  ' 


The  Pope  is  stem  ;  not  to  be  moved  or  bent. 

He  looked  as  calm  and  keen  as  is  the  engine 

Which  tortures  and  which  kills,  exempt  itself 

From  aught  that  it  inflicts ;  a  marble  form, 

A  rite,  a  law,  a  custom  ;  not  a  roan. 

He  frowned,  as  if  to  frown  had  been  the  trick 

Of  his  machinery,  on  the  advocates 

Presenting  the  defences,  which  he  tore 

And  threw  behind,  muttering  with  hoarse,  harsh 

voice  — 
"  Which  among  ye  defended  their  old  father 
Killeil  in  his  sleep  ?  "  then  to  another  —  "  Thou 
Dost  this  in  virtue  of  thy  place  ;  'tis  well." 
He  turned  to  me  then,  looking  deprecation. 
And  said  these  three  words,  coldly  —  "  They  must 

die." 
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And  yet  you  left  him  not  ? 


I  urged  him  stUl; 
Pleading,  u  I  could  guess,  the  devilish  wrong 
Whioh  prompted  ;our  unnatural  parent's  death. 
And  be  replied  —  '*  Paolo  Santa  Croce 
Murdered  his  mother  yester  evening, 
'And  he  is  fled.     Parricide  grows  so  rife, 
That   soon,  for   some   just  cause  no   doubt,   the 

young 
Will  strangle  us  all,  dozing  in  our  chairs. 
Authority,  and  power,  and  hoary  hair 
Are  grown  crimes  capitaL     You  are  my  nephew. 
You  come  to  ask  their  pardon ;  stay  a  moment ; 
Here  is  their  sentence ;  never  see  me  more 
Till,  to  the  letter,  it  be  aU  fulfilled." 


Oh,  Grod,  not  ao !     I  did  believe  indeed 

That  all  you  said  was  but  sad  preparation 

For  happy  news.    Oh,  there  are  words  and  looks 

To   bend   the  sternest  purpose  I     Once   I   knew 

them, 
Now  I  forget  them  at  my  dearest  need. 
What  think  you  if  I  seek  him  out,  and  bathe 
His  feet  and  robe  with  hot  and  bitter  tears  7 
Importune  him  with  prayers,  vexing  his  brain 
With  my  perpetual  cries,  until  in  i-^^e 
He  strike  me  with  his  pastoral  cross,  and  tnmiple 
Upon  my  prostrate  head,  so  that  my  blood 
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May  stain  the  senxeleas  dust  od  wfaicli  he  tmdK, 
.\iid  remorse  waken  mercy  ?     I  will  ilo  it ! 
Oh,  wait  till  I  return  \ 


Alae,  poor  buy  \ 
A  wreok-deToted  seaman  thus  might  pny 
To  the  deaf  nna. 

Enter  Li'tTUETU,  Bk*t»cb,  and  Owx>i*o.  ^mtrdtJ 


I  hardly  dare  to  fear 
That  thou  bring'st  other  news  than  a  just  pardon. 


May  Ood  iu  heaven  be  less  inexorable 

To  the  Pope's  prayers  than  he  has  been  to  inine. 

Here  is  the  sentence  and  the  warrant. 


BEATBICE  (mldly) 


Oh, 


My  God !     Can  it  be  possible  1  have 
To  ^e  BO  suddenly  ?  so  young  to  go 
Under  the  obscure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  gi-ound  ! 
To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place  ; 
To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine  ;  hear  no  more 
Blithe  voice  of  living  thing ;  muse  not  again 
Upon  familiar  thoughts,  sad,  yet  thus  lost ! 
How  fearful !  to  be  nothing !     Or  to  be  — 
What  ?     Oh,  where  am  I  ?     Let  me  not  go  mod  \ 
Sweet  Heaven,  forgive  weak  thoughts '     If  there 
abonld  be 
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No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  void  world  — 
The  wide,  gmy,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world! 
If  all  things  then  Bhould  be  —  my  father's  spirit, 
His  eye,  his  voice,  his  touch  surrounding  me  ; 
The  atmosphere  and  breath  of  my  dead  life  \ 
If  sometimes,  as  a  shape  more  like  himself, 
Even  the  form  which  tortured  me  on  earth. 
Masked   in   gray  hairs   and  wrinkles,   he   should 

come, 
And  wind  me  in  his  hellish  arms,  and  fix 
His  eyes  on  mine,  and  dr^  me  down,  down,  down ! 
For  was  he  not  alone  omnipotent 
On  EArth,  and  ever  present  ?  even  though  dead, 
Does  not  his  spirit  live  in  all  that  breathe. 
And  work  for  me  and  mine  still  the  same  ruin. 
Scorn,  pain,  despair  ?     Who  ever  yet  retamed 
To  teach  the  laws  of  death's  untrodden  realm  ? 
Unjust  perhaps  as  those  which  drive  ua  now. 
Oh,  whither,  whither? 


Trust  in  God's  sweet  love, 
The  tender  promises  of  Christ ;  ere  night. 
Think  we  shall  be  in  Paradise. 


'Tis  past ! 
Whatever  comes,  my  heart  shall  sink  no  more. 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  your  words  strike  chill ; 
How  tedious,  false,  and  cold  seem  all  things !     I 
Have  met  with  much  injustice  in  this  world ; 
No  ditFerence  has  been  made  by  God  or  man, 
Or  any  power  moulding  my  wretched  lot, 
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Twixt  good  or  evil,  as  regarded  me. 

I  am  cut  off  from  the  only  world  I  know, 

XVom  light,  and  life,  and  love,  ia  youth's  swMt 

prime.  jj 

Ton  do  well  telling  me  to  truift  in  God ;  ^H 

I  hope  I  do  trust  in  him.     In  whom  else  ^^ 

.  Can  any  trust  ?     And  yet  my  heart  is  cold. 


Know  you  not,  mother  —  sister,  know  jo]^ot?i 
Bttnardo  even  uow  is  gone  to  implore 
The  Pope  to  grant  our  pardon. 


Child,  perhaps 
It  will  be  grant«d.     We  may  all  then  live 
To  make  these  woes  a  tale  for  distant  years. 
Oh,  what  a  thought !     It  gushes  to  my  heart 
Like  the  warm  hlood. 


Yet  both  will  soon  be  oold. 
Oh,  trample  out  that  thought !     Worse  tfa^  de- 
spair, 
Worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  is  hope ; 
It  is  the  only  ill  whieh  can  lind  place 
Upon  the  giddy,  sharp,  and  narrow  hour 
Tottering  beneath  us.     Plead  with  the  swift  frost 
That  it  should  spare  the  eldest  flower  of  spring ; 
Plead  with  awakening  earthquake,  o'er  whose  coueh 
Even  now  a  city  stands,  strong,  fair,  and  free ; 
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Now  stench  and  blackness  yawn,  like   death.     Oh, 

plead 
With  famine,  or  wind-waltdng  pestilence. 
Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  with  man  — 
Cruel,  cold,  f  onnal  man ;  righteous  in  words, 
In  deeds  a  Cuu.     Xo,  mother,  we  must  die ; 
Since  such  is  the  reward  of  innocent  lives, 
Such  the  alleviation  of  worst  wrongs. 
And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  and  hard,  cold  men, 
Smiling  and  alow,  walk  through  a  world  of  tears 
To  death  aa  to  life's  sleep ;  'twere  juet  the  grave 
Were  some   strange  joy  for  us.     Come,  obscure 

Death, 
And  wind  me  in  thine  all-embracing  arms  ! 
Like  a  fond  mother  hide  me  in  thy  bosom. 
And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  none  wake. 
Live  ye,  who  live,  subject  to  one  another 
Ab  we  were  once,  who  now  — 

Bebxabdo  ruiAei  tn 
BEHHAKPO 

Oh,  horrible  \ 
That  tears,  that  looks,  that  hope  poured  forth  in 

prayer, 
Even  till  Uie  heart  is  vacant  and  despaii-s, 
Should  all  be  vain !     The  ministers  of  death 
Are  waiting  round  the  doors.     I  thought  I  saw 
Blood  on  the  face  of  one  —  what  if  'twere  fancy  ? 
Soon  the  heart's  blood  of  all  I  love  on  earth 
Will  sprinkle  him,  and  he  will  wipe  it  off 
As  if  'twere  only  rain.     O  life  I  O  world  I 
Cover  me  \  let  me  be  no  more !     To  see 


i 
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That  perfect  mirror  of  pui-e  innocunce 
Wherein  I  gazed,  and  grew  happy  and  good, 
ffluvered  to  dust !     To  see  thee,  Beatrice. 
Wlio  made  all  lovely  thou  didst  look  upon  — 
Thee,  light  of   life  —  dead,  dark !    while  I   say. 

Bister,  ^^ 

To  hear  I  have  no  sist«r  :  and  thou,  mother,  ^^| 
Whose  love  was  a»  a  bond  to  all  our  loves  — ■  ^^H 
Dead  1  the  sweet  bond  broken  !  ^^B 

EiOrr  Ci^tmjja  and  Guorrfi 

They  eome !     Let  me 
Eiss  those  warm  lipi;  before  their  1.1-imson  leaves 
Are  blighted — white  —  oold.    Sa^  fitrewell,  be&ne 
Death  chokes  that  gentle  voice !    Oh,  let  me  hear 
You  speak  t 


Farewell,  my  tender  brother.     Think 
Of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  now  ; 
And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
Thy  sorrow's  load.     Err  not  in  harsh  despair. 
But  tears   and   patience.     One   thing   more,   my 

child; 
For  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us  ;  and  to  the  faith  that  I, 
Though  wrapped  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and 

shame. 
Lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.     And  though 
111  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common  name 
Be  as  a  mark  stamped  on  thine  innocent  brow 
For  men  Co  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
186  KO*  m  ti,  Ronetti  II  ran  n,  Shellsy,  1619,  im\. 
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Of  those  who  perhapa  lov«  tliee  in  their  graves. 
So  mayest  thou  die  as  I  do ;  fear  aod  pain 
Being  subdued.     Farewell !  Farewell  I  Farewell  I 

BKRNARDO 

I  cannot  say  farewell ! 

CAWLLO 

O  Ladv  Beatrice! 


Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pwn. 
My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.     Here,  mother,  tie 
My  ^rdle  for  me,  and  hind  up  this  hair 
In  any  simple  knot ;  ay,  that  does  well. 
And  yours  I  see  is  coming  down.     How  often 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another ;  now 
We  shall  not  do  it  any  more.     My  Lord, 
We  are  quite  ready.     Well  —  'tis  very  weU. 


THE  MASK  OF  ANARCHY 


Tit  Sfaijl  of  .4Biirr*«  was  publisbed,  with  Shelley's 
Loudnn,  in  1S32,  under  die  iiuprini  of  Bradbnij  anil  Etub.  for 
toward  UtncoD.  The  valnmc  iros  (Miit»d  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Tbe 
poem  had  been  compuied  in  the  faU  of  1S11I,  loon  after  the  not 
at  Mapcheatef  on  AoguM  14.  toward  tl]e  don  of  Shclle^'a  rari- 
denoe  at  the  Villa  Valvasano^  near  L^horn.  or  during  hia  ataj  ai 


Im 


oHni 


Ji  the  h:x< 


ita  pabUcalioD  at  that  tima  waa  deemed  inexpedient  bf  hin.  Tbe 
HS.  sent  to  Hunt,  in  the  hand  of  Mn.  fjhelley,  with  correctioaB 
in  Shelley'e  hand,  ia  in  the  poasenon  of  Mr.  Towoihend  Majer, 
and  haa  been  caiefnll;  described  by  Fonnan.  It  affords  Mreral 
Tariationa  from  Hnnt'e  text  A  HS.  in  Shelley'*  hand,  given  by 
Mrs.  Shelley  to  Sir  John  Bowring-  in  1926,  of  which  a  facnmile 
waa  pnbliabed  by  the  Shelley  Society  in  1881,  ii  the  authority  for 
Um  text  The  original  ii  in  tbe  powtsliau  of  Mt.  Tbomaa  J.  Wiae. 
Hn.  Shelley,  in  her  editions  of  18ti9,  diffen  from  both  MSS.  and 
the  Hunt  text 


THE  MASK  OF   ANARCHY 

WRITTEN   ON    THE    OCCASION    OF   THE    MASSACRE    AT 

MANCHESTER 


As  I  lay  asleep  in  Italy, 
There  came  a  voice  from  over  the  sea. 
And  with  great  power  it  forth  led  me 
To  walk  in  the  visions  of  Poesy. 


u 

I  met  Murder  on  the  way  — 
He  had  a  mask  like  Castlereagh ; 
Very  smooth  he  looked,  yet  grim ; 
Seven  bloodhounds  followed  him. 

in 

All  were  fat ;  and  well  they  might 

Be  in  admirable  pUght, 

For  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two. 

He  tossed  them  human  hearts  to  chew. 

Which  from  his  wide  cloak  he  drew. 

IV 

Next  came  Fraud,  and  he  had  on. 
Like  Eldon,  an  ermined  gown ; 

It.  2  Like  Eldon,  Hunt  MS.,  Forman  ||  Like  Lord  Eldon,  Wise 
MS.,  Hunt,  1832 ;  ermined,  Wise  MS.,  Hunt  MS.,  Hunt,  1832  || 
ermine,  Mn.  SheUey,  1839^ 
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His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well, 
Tnmed  to  mill-stones  as  they  fell ; 


And  the  little  children,  who 
Bound  his  feet  pUyed  to  and  fro. 
Thinking  every  t«ar  a  gem. 
Had  their  brsins  knocked  out  by  tl 


Clothed  with  the  Bible  as  with  light. 
And  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
Like  Sidmouth,  nest  Hypooriay 
On  a  crocodile  rode  by. 

vn 

And  many  more  Destructions  played 
In  thiB  ghastly  masquerade. 
All  disguised,  even  to  the  eyes. 
Like  bishops,  lawyers,  peers  or  spies. 

vm 

Last  came  Anarchy  ;  he  rode 

On  a  white  horse  splashed  with  blood ; 

He  was  pale  even  to  the  lips. 

Like  Death  in  the  Apocalypse. 


And  he  wore  a  kingly  crown  ; 
In  his  grasp  a  sceptre  shone  ; 

ri.  1  wiik  the  II  in  tht.  Wise  MS.  cuxNlled. 

2  tAiufovi,  Wise  MS..  Hont,  1832 1|  ihadQic,  iin.  Sheller,  1 
vii.  4  or  II  and,  Woe  MS. 

fi.  2  Ami  in  Au  gra^,  Hunt  MS.,  Hont,    IS32  II  And,  . 
hand,  WiM  HS.,  Ennt  BIS.  ouoelled,  Mn.  ShgUey,  1839'. 


J 
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On  his  brow  this  mark  I  saw  — 
"  I  AM  God,  and  King,  and  Law  !  '* 


With  a  pace  stately  and  fast, 
Over  English  land  he  passed. 
Trampling  to  a  mire  of  blood 
The  adoring  multitude. 

XI 

And  a  mighty  troop  around 

With  their  trampling  shook  the  ground, 

Waving  each  a  bloody  sword 

For  the  service  of  their  Lord. 

xu 

And,  with  glorious  triumph,  they 
Rode  through  England,  proud  and  gay. 
Drunk  as  with  intoxication 
Of  the  wine  of  desolation. 

xni 

O'er  fields  and  towns,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Passed  that  Pageant  swift  and  free, 
Tearing  up,  and  trampling  down. 
Till  they  came  to  London  town. 

xrv 

And  each  dweller,  panic-stricken, 
Felt  his  heart  with  terror  sicken, 

iz.  3  And  on,  Hnnt,  1832. 
zii.  2  Rode  II  Passed,  Wise  MS.  cancelled, 
zin.  2  that,  Wise  MS.  |  the.  Hunt  MS.,  Hunt,  1832. 
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Hearing  the  tempestuous  cry 
Of  the  triumph  of  Anarchy. 


For  with  pomp  to  meet  him  came. 
Clothed  in  arms  like  blood  and  flame, 
The  hired  murderers  who  did  sing, 
"Thou  art  God,  and  Lnw,  and  King. 


"  We  have  waited,  weak  and  lone. 
For  thy  coming,  Mighty  One ! 
Our  purses  are  empty,  our  swords  are  cold. 
Give  us  glory,  and  blood,  and  gold." 


Lawyers  and  priests,  a  motley  crowd. 
To  the  earth  their  pale  brows  bowed ; 
Like  a  bad  prayer  not  over  loud. 
Whispering  —  "  Thou  art.  Law  and  God  !  " 


Then  all  cried  with  one  accord, 
"  Thou  art  King,  and  God,  and  Lord ; 
Anarchy,  to  thee  we  bow. 
Be  thy  name  made  holy  now !  " 

ziT.  3  Umpaliu/iu,  Wiw  MS.,  Boat  MS.,  Hunt,  1632  H  Inmat- 
(fdw,  Mn.SheUe7,  1S3S'. 

XT.  1  kirn  II  Ckn,  Wiw  MS.  cucellsd. 

zriiL  2  Ood,  Woe  MS.,  Hoot  MS.,  Hunt,  1832  ||  Lam,  Hn.  Shel- 
hj,  1S39'. 
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And  Anarchy,  the  Skeleton, 
Bowed  and  grinned  to  every  one, 
As  well  as  if  his  edncadon 
Had  coBt  ten  millioos  to  the  nation. 


For  he  knew  the  palaces 
Of  onr  kings  were  rightly  hie ; 
His  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  globe. 
And  the  gold-inwoven  robe. 


XXI 

So  he  sent  his  slaves  before 
To  seize  upon  the  Bank  and  Tower, 
And  was  proceeding  with  intent 
To  meet  hia  pensioned  parliament, 


When  one  fled  past,  a  maniac  maid. 
And  her  name  was  Hope,  she  said ; 
But  she  looked  more  like  Despur, 
And  she  cried  out  in  the  air : 


"  My  father  Time  is  weak  and  gray 
With  waiting  for  a  better  day ; 

IX.  1  For  II  And,  Wae  HS.  oaooelled. 

zx.  2  righlf,  Wbe  MS.  II  nigMs,  Hunt  MS..  Hunt,  1RS2. 

ndi.  I  oM  patted.  Hunt  HS.  conoaned. 
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See  how  idiot-like  he  stands. 
Fumbling  mth  his  palsied  hands '. 


'*  He  has  had  child  after  child, 
And  the  dust  of  death  b  piled 
Over  every  one  but  me. 
Misery !  oh,  misery ! " 


Then  she  lay  down  in  the 
Bight  before  the  horses'  feet, 
Expecting  with  a  patient  eye 
Murder,  Fraud,  and  Anarchy 

XXVI 

When  between  her  and  her  foes 
A  mist,  a  light,  an  image  rose,  — 
Small  at  first,  and  weak,  and  frail, 
lake  the  vapor  of  a  vale ; 


'nil  as  clouds  grow  on  the  blast, 
Like  tower-crowned  giants  striding  fast. 
And  glare  with  lightnings  as  they  fly. 
And  speak  in  thunder  to  the  sky. 


It  grew  —  a  Shape  arrayed  in  mail 
Brighter  than  the  viper's  scale, 
niii.  1  FaiMinf,  Waa  MS.,  Hunt  HS.,  Hunt.  1S32  p  TWmUi'ajf. 
Mn.  ShellsT,  ISaO^. 

niT.  2  .imd  I  fiat,  Wwi  US.  eutedled. 

xzri.  4  et^cn.  Hunt  US.  OMwellad,  a  naU.  Wba  M&.  Umax 
US- I  IA>,  Hut,  168a. 
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And  upborne  on  wings  whose  grain 
Was  as  the  light  of  sunny  rain. 

XXIX 

On  its  hehn,  seen  far  away, 

A  planet,  like  the  Morning's,  lay ; 

And  those  plumes  its  light  rained  through. 

Like  a  shower  of  crimson  dew. 

XXX 

With  step  as  soft  as  wind  it  passed 
O'er  the  heads  of  men  —  so  fast 
That  they  knew  the  presence  there. 
And  looked  —  but  all  was  empty  air. 

XXXI 

As  flowers  beneath  May's  footstep  waken. 
As  stars  from  Night's  loose  hair  are  shaken, 
As  waves  arise  when  loud  winds  call. 
Thoughts  sprung  where'er  that  step  did  fall. 

XXXII 

And  the  prostrate  multitude 
Looked  —  and  ankle-deep  in  blood, 
Hope,  that  maiden  most  serene. 
Was  walking  with  a  quiet  mien  ; 

xzriii.  4  as.  Wise  MS.,  Hunt,  1832  ||  like,  Mn.  SheUey,  18301. 
3  t6,  Wiae  Ma,  Hunt  MS.,  Rossetd,  1870  ||  it,  Hnnt,  1832. 
4  hut.  Wise  Ma  II  and.  Hunt  MS.,  Hunt,  1832. 
zzzi.  1  May's  footstq>,Wva%  MS.,  Hunt  MS.  Fornum  ||  the  foot- 
stq>,  Hunt,  1832,  May's  footsteps,  Mrs.  Shelley,  1839^ 
d.  4  Thoughts  II  Hopes,  Wise  MS.  cancelled. 
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And  Anarchy,  the  ghKetty  birth, 

'La.y  dead  earth  upon  the  earth ; 

The  Horse  of  Death,  tameless  as  wind 

Fled,  and  with  his  hoofs  did  ^ind 

To  daat  the  murdererB  thronged  behind. 


A  rushing  light  of  clouds  and  splendor, 
A  sense,  awakening  and  yet  tender. 
Was  heard  and  felt  —  and  at  its  close 
These  words  of  joy  and  fear  arose. 


As  if  their  own  indignant  earth. 
Which  gave  the  sons  of  E^hutd  birdi. 
Had  felt  their  blood  upon  her  brow, 
And  shuddering  with  a  mother's  throe 


Had  turned  every  drop  of  blood. 

By  which  her  face  had  been  bedewed, 

To  an  accent  nnwithstood. 

As  if  her  heart  cried  out  aloud : 


''  Men  of  England,  heirs  of  glory. 
Heroes  of  unwritten  story, 
Nurslings  of  one  mighty  Mother, 
Hopes  of  her,  and  one  another : 
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"  Rise  like  lions  after  slumber. 
In  II n vftnqni h1i fthlo  number; 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  yon  — 
Ye  are  many,  they  are  iev, 

"  What  is  Freedom  ?  —  Ye  can  tell 
That  which  Slavery  is  too  well. 
For  its  very  name  has  grown 
To  an  echo  of  your  own. 


"  'Tis  to  work,  and  have  such  pay 
As  just  keeps  life  from  day  to  day 
In  your  limbs,  as  in  a  cell. 
For  the  tyrants'  use  to  dwell, 


"  So  that  ye  for  them  are  made 
Loom,  and  plough,  and  sword,  and  spade  - 
With  or  without  your  own  will  bent 
To  their  defence  and  nourishment. 


"  'TiB  to  see  your  children  weak 
With  their  mothers  pine  and  peak. 
When  the  winter  winds  are  bleak  — 
They  are  dying  whilst  I  speak. 
izzTiiL  S  omit,  Hunt,  18S2. 
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"  'Tib  to  hunger  for  snch  diet, 
As  the  rich  man  in  Iiis  riot 
Casts  to  the  fat  doga  that  lie 
Surfeiting  beneath  his  eye. 

"  'Tia  to  let  the  Ghoat  of  Gold 
Take  from  toil  a  thousand-fold 
More  than  e'er  its  substance  could 
In  the  tyrannies  of  old  ; 

XLV 

"  Paper  coin  —  that  forgery 
Of  the  title  deeds  which  ye 
Hold  to  something  of  the  worth 
Of  the  inheritance  of  Earth. 

XL  VI 

"  Tis  to  be  a  slave  in  soul. 
And  to  hold  no  strong  control 
Over  your  own  will,  hut  be 
All  that  oUiers  make  of  ye. 


*  And  at  length  when  ye  complain 
With  a  mormor  weak  and  vain, 
'Tis  to  see  the  Tyrant's  crew 
Ride  over  your  wives  and  you  — 
Blood  is  on  the  grass  like  dew ! 
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"  Then  it  is  to  feel  rerenge, 
Fiercely  thirsting  to  exchange 
Blood  for  blood  —  and  wrong  for  wrong : 
Do  not  thus  when  ye  are  strong  ! 

xux 
"  Birds  find  rest  in  narrow  nest. 
When  weary  of  their  winged  quest ; 
Beasts  find  fare  in  woody  lair. 
When  storm  and  snow  are  in  the  air. 


"  Horses,  oxen,  hare  a  home. 
When  from  daily  toil  they  oome ; 
HooBehold  dogs,  when  the  wind  roan. 
Find  a  home  within  warm  doors. 


*'  Asses,  swine,  have  litter  spread, 
And  with  fitting  food  are  fed ; 
All  things  have  a  home  hnt  one  — 
Thou,  O  Englishman,  hast  none ! 


**  This  is  Slavery  ;  savage  men, 
Or  wild  beasts  within  a  den. 
Would  endure  not  as  ye  do  — 
But  such  ills  they  never  knew. 
lUx.  2  tAeiV,  Win  Ma,  Hnnt  MS.,  M«.  SlwUer.  18391  II  (Ac,  E 
168S. 
sllx.  3  wNMtjr  II  Todcy,  Wim  MS.  aanoeU«d. 
L  1-4  WiM  MS.,  Ml*.  SlwU*;,  1689'  II  omit.  Hunt  MS.,  E 
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**  What  art  thou,  Freedom  ?    Oh.  could  b 
Answer  from  their  living  graves 
This  demand,  t;)Taiits  would  Hee 
Like  a  dream's  dim  imagery. 


"  Thou  art  not,  as  impostors  say, 
A  shadow  soon  to  pass  away. 
A  superstition  and  a  uaiue 
Echoing  from  the  oave  of  Fame. 


"  For  the  laborer  thou  art  bread 
And  a  comely  table  spread. 
From  his  daily  labor  come 
In  a  neat  and  happy  home. 


I 


**  Thou  art  clothes,  and  fire,  and  food. 
For  the  trampled  multitude ; 
No  —  in  countries  that  are  free 
Such  starvation  cannot  be 
Aa  in  England  now  we  see. 

LVII 

"  To  the  rich  thou  art  a  check  ; 
When  his  foot  is  on  the  neck 
Of  his  victim,  thou  dost  make 
That  he  treads  upon  a  snake. 

lir.  4  CUM,  WiM  MS.,  Hunt  MS.,  Hn.  SbMnj,  ISf 
a«M  US.  MiMcUad.  Hmtt,  1632. 
It.  4  U,  WUa  MS.,  Hunt,  18S2  II  To,  Uont  MS.,  Fan 
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Lvm 

"  Thou  art  Justice  —  ne'er  for  gold 
May  thy  righteous  laws  be  sold. 
As  laws  are  in  England  ;  thou 
Shield'st  alike  both  high  and  low. 

ux 

"  Thou  art  Wisdom  —  freemen  never 
Dream  that  God  will  damn  forever 
All  who  think  those  things  untrue 
Of  which  priests  make  such  ado. 

LX 

**  Thou  art  Peace  —  never  by  thee 
Would  blood  and  treasure  wasted  be, 
As  tyrants  wasted  them,  when  all 
Leagued  to  quench  thy  flame  in  Graul. 

LXI 

"  What  if  English  toU  and  blood 
Was  poured  forth,  even  as  a  flood  ? 
It  availed,  O  Liberty ! 
To  dim,  but  not  extinguish  thee. 

Lxn 

**  Thou  art  Love  —  the  rich  have  kissed 
Thy  feet,  and,  like  him  following  Christ, 

Iviii.  4  both.  Wise  MS.  U  the,  Hant  MS.,  Hnnt,  1832. 

lix.  1  freemen.  Wise  MS.,  Hunt  MS.,  Mrs.  SheUey,  18301  |i  free- 
dom, Hnnt,  1832. 

lix.  2  dream,  Hoot  MS.,  Mrs  SheUey,  1830^  ||  dreams.  Hunt,  1832. 
damn.  Wise  MS.,  Hunt  MS.,  Hunt,  1832  ||  doom,  Mxi. 
SheUey,  1839^ 

Ix.  8  tAoie,  Hunt  MS.  oancelled. 
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Give  tteir  substance  to  the  free 

And  through  the  rough  world  follow  tlwe  ; 


"  Or  turn  their  wealth  to  arms,  and  make 
War  for  thy  iMiloved  sake 
On  wealth  and  war  and  fraud,  whence  they 
Drew  the  power  which  is  their  prey. 


"  Science,  Poetry  and  Tliought 
Are  thy  lamps  ;  they  make  the  lot 
Of  the  dwellers  in  a  cot 
Such  thev  curse  their  maker  not. 


"  Spirit,  Patience,  Gentleness, 
All  that  can  adorn  and  bless. 
Art  thou  —  let  deeds,  not  words,  express 
Thine  exceeding  loveliness. 


I 


"  Let  a  great  Assembly  be 
Of  the  fearless  and  the  free 

Iiii.  3  give,  Hnnt  MS.,  Hunt,  1S32  |l  giotn.  Wise  MS.,  Hnnt  MS, 
cancelled,  Mra.  SheUey,  ISUSi. 

hdi,  4 /oWow,  Wiw  MS.,  Hum  MS.,  Hunt,  1332  ||/oao««/,  Mrs. 
SheUej,  18391. 

liiii.  1  Or,  Wbe  MS.,  Hunt  MS  ,  Fonnan  II  Oh.  Hnnt,  1332. 

liiv.  1  Scimct,  Foelrg,  Wise  MS.,  Hnnt  MS.,  Forman  II  ScUnce 
and  Poftry,  Bant,  1^32. 

liiv.  i  Wbe  MS.,  Mrs.  Shelle;,  18361 1|  So  aerenc  At,  ^urK,  it 
nol.  Hunt  MS.,  Hnnt,  IS:i2. 

IxT.  3  Ut  dttdt  not  II  tmt  dttdt  not,  Hnnt  MS.  caaoellBd ;  how 
earn.  Woe  MS.  cancelled. 

IxTi  2  (Kuf,  WiM  Ma,  Hnnt  MS.,  Mn.  ShsUe;,  ISSQ^  II  of,  Host, 
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On  some  spot  of  English  ground, 
Where  the  plains  stretch  wide  around. 

Lxvn 

^^  Let  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
The  green  earth  on  which  ye  tread, 
All  that  must  eternal  be, 
Witness  the  solemnity. 

Lxvin 

^^  From  the  comers  uttermost 
Of  the  bounds  of  English  coast; 
From  every  hut,  village  and  town. 
Where  those,  who  live  and  suffer,  moan 
For  others' misery  or  their  own; 

LXIX 

*^  From  the  worhhouse  and  the  prison. 
Where  pale  as  corpses  newly  risen, 
Women,  children,  young  and  old, 
Groan  for  pain,  and  weep  for  cold ; 

LXX 

*^  From  the  haunts  of  daily  life, 
Where  is  waged  the  daily  strife 

IxviiL  4  ihoit  ||  ally  Wise  MS.  caouelled. 

Ixviu.  5  or.  Wise  Ma,  Hunt  MS.,  Mis.  Shelley,  1839^  II  and,  Hunt, 

1832. 

IxYiiL-lzix. :  — 

From  the  cities  where  from  cstos, 
Uke  the  desd  from  putrid  grsTes, 
Troops  of  stanrelings  gliding  come. 
Lining  Tenants  of  a  tomb. 

Wise  MS.     Troopi  \\  Hosts,  Wise  MS.  cancelled.     TenafUs  of  a  liv- 
ing  tomb.  Wise  MS.  cancelled. 
Iziz.  2  corpies  U  giectrts,  Wise  MS.  cancelled.     ^ 
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With  commoD  wants  afld  common  cares, 
WMch  sows  the  human  hcaxt  with  tares ; 

LSXI 
"  Lastly,  from  the  palaces 
Where  the  murmur  of  distress 
Echoes,  like  the  distant  sound 
Of  a  wind  alive,  around 


"  Those  pnson-halls  of  wealth  and  fasluon. 
Where  some  few  feel  such  eompassioD 
For  those  who  groan,  and  toil,  and  wail. 
As  must  make  their  brethren  pale  ;  — 


"  Ye  who  suffer  woes  untold, 
Or  to  feel  or  to  behold 
Your  lost  country  bought  and  sold 
With  a  price  of  blood  and  gold : 


"  Let  a  vast  assembly  be, 
And  with  great  solemnity 
Declare  with  measured  words  that  ye 
Are,  as  God  has  made  ye,  free  I 


"  Be  your  strong  and  simple  words 
Keen  to  wound  as  sharpened  swords ; 

Ux.  4  joiflj.  Wise  MS.,  Honl  MS.,  Formiin  |1  loin.  Hunt,  1: 
lnui.  4  With  II  For,  WUe  US.  onceUed,  Wise  US. 
IzxiT.  3  mtamrtd,  Wne  MS.,  Emit  MS.,  Uniit  1632  U  «'it 
Hn-SkdUj,  leas': 


I 
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And.  wide  as  targes  let  them  be. 
With  their  shade  to  cover  ye. 

LXXVI 

**  Let  the  tyrants  pour  around 
With  a  quick  and  startling  sound. 
Like  the  loosening  of  a  sea, 
Troops  of  armed  embkzonry, 

Lxxvn 

**  Let  the  charged  artillery  drive 
Till  the  dead  air  seems  alive 
With  the  clash  of  clanging  wheels 
And  the  tramp  of  horses'  heels. 

Lxxvin 

*^  Let  the  fixbd  bayonet 
Gleam  with  sharp  desire  to  wet 
Its  bright  point  in  English  blood. 
Looking  keen  as  one  for  food. 

LXXIX 

^^  Let  the  horsemen's  scimitars 
Whedi  and  flash,  like  sphereless  stars 
Thirsting  to  ecUpse  their  burning 
In  a  sea  of  death  and  mourning. 

LXXX 

**  Stand  ye  calm  and  resolute. 
Like  a  forest  close  and  mute, 

IxTiii.  2  sharp  ||  keen,  Wise  MS.  canoeUed. 
4  hten  II  tharp,  Wise  MS.  canoeUed. 
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With  folded  arms,  and  looks  which  s 
Weapons  of  unvanquisked  war. 


"  And  let  Panic,  who  outspeeds 
The  career  of  armed  steeds. 
Pass,  a  disregarded  shade, 
Through  your  phalanx  undismayed. 


"Let  the  laws  of  your  own  land, 
Good  or  ill.  between  ye  stand. 
Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 

Arbiters  of  the  dispute  :  — 


"  The  old  laws  of  England  —  they 
Whose  reverend  heads  with  age  are  gray. 
Children  of  a  wiser  day  ; 
And  whose  solemn  voice  must  be 
Thine  own  echo  —  Liberty  1 

LXXXIV 
"  On  those  who  first  should  violate 
Such  sacred  heralds  in  their  state 
Rest  the  blood  that  must  ensne ; 
And  it  will  not  rest  on  you. 


"  And  if  then  the  tyrants  dare, 
Let  them  ride  among  you  there. 
Slash,  and  stab,  and  maim,  and  hew ; 
What  they  like,  that  let  them  do. 
Izzz.  i  WIm  HS.  II  o/an,  Hont  MS.,  Himt,  les 
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LXXXVI 


"  With  folded  arms  and  steady  eyes. 
And  little  fear,  and  less  surprise, 
Look  upon  them  as  they  slay, 
Till  their  rage  has  died  away. 


LXXXVII 


"Then  they  will  return  with  shame 
To  the  place  from  which  they  came ; 
And  the  blood  thus  shed  will  speak 
In  hot  blushes  on  their  cheek. 

LXXXVIII 

"  Every  woman  in  the  land 
Will  point  at  them  as  they  stand ; 
They  will  hardly  dare  to  greet 
Their  acquaintance  in  the  street. 

LXXXIX 

"  And  the  bold  true  warriors, 
Who  have  hugged  Danger  in  wars, 
Will  turn  to  those  who  would  be  free, 
Ashamed  of  such  base  company. 

xc 

"  And  that  slaughter  to  the  Nation 
Shall  steam  up  like  inspiration, 
Eloquent,  oracular ; 
A  volcano  heard  afar. 

Izzxri.  3  slay.  Wise  MS.,  Hunt  MS.,  Mrs.  SheUey,  1839^  ||  stay, 
Haut,  1832. 

Ixxxix.  2  in  wars,  Wise  MS.,  Hnnt  MS.,  Hunt,  1832  ||  tn  ^  wars, 
Mn.  SheUey,  1839^. 
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"  And  these  words  sliall  then  become 
Like  oppression's  thundered  doom. 
Kinging  through  eavh  heart  and  brain. 
Heard  again  —  again  —  again ! 


"  Rise  like  lions  aft^r  slumber 
In  unvaDqainhablc  number ! 
Shake  jour  chains  to  earth,  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you  — 
Ye  are  many,  they  are  few  I  " 
IB.  I  Ikx  beeoMte  |  bi  dm  ieaeoH,  Hnnt  MS. 
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PeUr  Bdl  t^e  Third  was  published  bi  Mn.  Shelleji's  ■econd  edi- 
tion of  the  collHcted  poems,  li4:il).  The  poem  «us  composed  U 
Floteooe  during  thelntlar  part  of  October,  181 1^,  and  aent.  Norsm- 
ber  2.  to  Hunt  to  be  pnbliabed  bj  OUiu  wilhont  Sheller'a  naoB. 
\ns  it  was  not  iraned  ii  nulcnown.  John  Hamiltoo  BeyuoUa  ^ 
had  pablialied,  eatiy  in  the  j^nr,  r^rr  liiti.  a  Lfn'ro/  Ballait.  a 
s..(ire  upon  \Vor.ls north's  poetry  A  few  dnys  Ifllfr  P,l.r  HtH. 
n  Lyiccd  Ballad,  by  Wordsvortb,  appeared.  Both  these  poenu 
were  noticed  in  Hunt's  FiamiTier,  April  '26  and  May  3.  It  ia  pre- 
aatned  that  these  reviews  are  tbe  criticisms  refeired  to  by  Mrs. 
Shelley  aa  reaching  Shelley  at  Leghorn  and  oEFording  bim  nioch 
amusement  His  owo  poem,  thus  suggested,  was  due  leas  to  di*- 
satisfactdon  with  Wordsworth's  Terse  than  with  his  priiicipleB.      ^ 
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HICHmO  HALLECHO,  ESQ. 

Ij  It  m  puty  Id  m  puloTi 
Cnnimiid  Joit  u  Uiey  oa  autb  mn  cnmnwi 
8«iBB  lippliig  pouch  —  Kma  dpplag  taa  j 
Bat.  u  joa  bj  tbeii  ftoH  me. 

All  illeDt,  and  itU duDiwd! 

Filer  Bdi,  bj  W. 

11.  —  WhM  mflUU  tUa,  mj  lord  ? 


DEDICATION 

TO  THOMAS  BBOWH,   ESQ.,  THZ   TOUVaSB,  S.  F.  i   ^  '  - 

Dear  Tou,  —  Allow  me  to  reqaest  ;ou  to  iDtrodace  Hr. 
Peter  Bell  to  the  respectable  tamilj  of  tbe  Fadges.  Al- 
though he  m&j  tall  short  of  those  very  cansideTable  penoD- 
ages  in  the  more  active  properties  which  cbancterize  the 
Rat  and  the  ApostAte,  I  saspect  that  eveo  jon,  their  histo- 
rian, will  confess  that  he  surpasses  them  in  the  more  pecn- 
liarlf  legitimate  qnaliAcation  of  intolerable  dulness. 

Yon  know  Hr.  Enminer  Hunt;  well  —  it  was  he  who 
presented  me  to  two  of  the  Mr.  Bella.  Mj  intimaoj  with 
the  jouiiger  Mr.  Bell  natnrallj  sprung  from  this  introdnc- 
tion  to  his  brothers.  And  in  presenting  him  to  jon  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  assure  jou  that  he  is  consid' 
erablj  the  dullest  of  the  three. 

There  is  this  particular  advantage  in  an  acquaintance  with 
any  one  of  the  Peter  Bella  that,  if  you  know  one  Peter  Bell, 
yon  know  three  Peter  Bells  ;  tbey  are  not  one,  but  three  ; 
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not  tbree,  bat  one.  An  awfal  mjsterj,  irhioh,  after  h&vhig 
caused  torrents  of  blood  and  baviog  been  hjnmed  bj  groooi 
enoDgh  to  deafen  the  music  of  Che  spheres.  U  nt  leugth  illns- 
trated  Ui  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  in  the  tbeologieaJ 
vorld  b^  the  luiture  of  Mr.  Peter  Bell- 
Peter  13  a  poljhednc  Peter,  or  a  Peter  iritb  manj-  ude*. 
He  ehaa^a  colors  like  a  chameleon  and  hia  coat  like  a 
snake.  He  is  a  Proteua  of  a  Peter.  He  was  at  first  nib- 
lime,  pathetic,  impressive,  profound  ;  then  dnll ;  then  prosy 
and  dull ;  and  now  dull  -~-  oh,  so  ver;  dull !  it  is  an  oltr*- 
legitimate  dulnesa. 

Yon  will  perceive  that  it  la  not  necessary  to  consider  BeD 
and  the  Devil  as  aupematunl  tnachiner^.  The  whole  scene 
of  my  epic  is  in  "this  world  which  is  "  —  so  Peter  informed 
ns  before  his  conversion  to  White  Obi  — 

The  world  of  bU  of  as.  and  rKfrt 
Wf  fimi  owr  l,appi»fa.  or  aol  al  all 
Let  me  observe  that  I  have  spent  six  or  aev«ii  dajs  in 
composing  this  sublime  piece  ;  the  orb  of  my  moon-Uk« 
genius  has  made  the  fourth  part  of  its  revolution  round  the 
doll  earth  which  you  inhabit,  driving  jon  mad,  while  it  has 
retained  its  calmness  and  its  splendor,  and  I  have  been  &b- 
ting  this  ita  last  phase  "  to  occupy  a  permanent  station  in  the 
literature  of  my  country." 

Your  works,  indeed,  dear  Tom,  sell  better  ;  but  mine  are 
far  superior.     The  public  is  no  judge  ;  posterity  seta  all  to 

Allow  me  to  observe  that  so  much  has  been  written  of 
Peter  Bell  that  the  present  histo^'y  can  be  considered  only, 
like  the  Iliad,  as  a  continuation  of  that  series  of  cyclic 
poems  which  have  already  been  candidates  for  bestowing 
immortality  upon,  at  the  same  time  that  they  receive  it 
from,  his  character  and  adventures.  In  this  point  of  view 
I  have  violated  no  rule  of  syntax  in  beginning  my  compou- 
tion  with  a  conjunction  ;  the  full  stop,  which  closes  the 
poem  continued  by  me,  being,  like  the  full  stops  at  the  end 
of  the  Iliad  and   Odyssey,  a  full  stop   of   a  very  qualiOed 

Hoping  that  the  immortality  which  yon  have  given  to  the 
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when  St  Paul's  and  WeHtminBter  Abbey  shall  stand,  shape- 
leu  and  n&meleas  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  on  unpeopled  manh  ; 
when  the  pien  of  Waterloo  Bridge  shall  become  tbe  nuclei 
of  islets  of  reeds  and  osiers,  and  cast  the  jagged  shadows  of 
tbeir  broken  arches  on  the  solitary  stream,  some  tnmsatlan- 
tic  commentator  will  be  weighing  in  tbe  scales  of  some  new 
and  DOW  unimagined  system  of  criticism  tbe  respeetiTo 
inerita  of  tbe  Bells  and  tbe  Fudges  and  their  historians, 
I  nmaiii,  dear  Tom, 

Yours  sincerely, 

MioHuni  Mallxgbo. 
T 1, 1818. 


P.  S.  —  Piay  ezcttse  tbe  date  of  place  ;  so  soon  aa  the 
profit*  of  the  publication  come  in,  I  mean  to  hire  lodgings 
ID  a  more  respectable  street 
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PETER  BELL 

PROLOGUE 

Feteb  Bells,  one,  two  and  three, 

O'er  the  wide  world  wandering  be. 

TiTsty  the  antenatal  Peter, 

Wrapped  in  weeds  of  the  same  metie. 

The  so  long  predestined  raiment. 

Clothed  in  which  to  walk  his  way  meant 

The  second  Peter ;  whose  ambition 

Is  to  link  the  propoitition, 

As  the  mean  of  two  extremes, 

(This  was  learned  from  Aldrich's  themes), 

Shielding  from  the  guilt  of  schism 

The  orthodoxal  syllogism ; 

The  First  Peter  —  he  who  was 

Like  the  shadow  in  the  glass 

Of  the  second,  yet  unripe. 

His  substantial  antitype. 

Theo  came  Peter  Bell  the  Second, 

Who  henceforward  must  be  reckoned 

The  body  of  a  double  soul, 

And  that  portion  of  the  whole 

Without  which  the  rest  would  seem 

Ends  of  a  disjointed  dream. 

And  the  Third  is  he  who  has 

O'er  the  grave  been  forced  to  pass 

To  the  other  side,  which  is  — 

Go  and  try  else  —  just  like  this. 
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Peter  Bell  the  First  was  Peter 
Smugger,  mildei*,  softer,  neater. 
Like  the  soul  before  it  is 
fioro  from  that  world  into  this. 
The  next  Peter  Bell  was  he, 
Predevote,  like  you  and  me, 
To  good  or  evil,  as  may  come ; 
His  waa  the  severer  doom,  — 
For  he  was  an  evil  Cotter, 
And  a  polygamic  Potter. 
And  the  last  is  Peter  Bell, 
Danmed  since  our  tirst  parents  £eU, 
Damned  eternally  to  Hell  — J 
Surely  he  deserves  it  well ! 
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AjlD  Peter  BeU,  when  he  had  been 
With  fresh-imported  Hell-fire  warmed, 

Grew  serious  —  from  his  dresa  and  mien 

'Twas  very  plainly  to  be  seen 
Peter  was  quite  reformed. 


Hia  eyes  turned  up,  his  mouth  turned  down  ; 

His  accent  caught  a  nasal  twang  ; 
He  oiled  his  hair ;  there  might  be  heard 
The  grace  of  God  in  every  word 

Which  Peter  said  or  sang. 
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But  Peter  now  grew  old,  and  had 
An  ill  no  doctor  could  unravel ; 

His  torments  almost  drove  him  mad ; 

Some  said  it  was  a  fever  bad  ; 
Some  swore  it  was  the  gravel. 


His  holy  friends  then  came  about, 

And  with  long  preaching  and  persuasion 

Convinced  the  patient  that  without 

The  smallest  shadow  of  a  doubt 
He  was  predestined  to  damnation. 


They  said  —  "  Thy  name  is  Peter  Bell ; 

liiy  skin  is  of  a  brimstone  hue  ; 
Alive  or  dead  —  ay,  sick  or  well  — 
The  one  God  made  to  rhyme  with  hell ; 

The  other,  I  think,  rhymes  with  you." 


Then  Peter  set  up  such  a  yell ! 

The  nurse,  who  with  some  water  gruel 
Was  climbing  up  the  stairs,  as  well 
As  her  old  legs  could  climb  them  —  fell, 

And  broke  them  both  —  the  fall  was  crueL 


The  Parson  from  the  casement  leapt 

Into  the  lake  of  Windermere  ; 
And  many  an  eel  —  though  no  adept 
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In  God's  right  reason  for  it  —  kept 
Gnawing  his  kidneys  half  a  year. 


And  all  the  rest  rushed  throti^h  the  door. 

And  tumltled  over  one  another. 
And  broke  their  skulls.  —  Upon  the  floor 
Meanwhile  sat  Peter  Bell,  and  swore. 
And  cursed  his  father  and  his  mother  ; 


And  raved  of  God,  and  sin,  and  death, 

Blaspheming  like  an  infidel ; 
And  said  that  with  his  clenched  teeth 
He'd  seize  the  earth  from  nndemeatfa 
And  drag  it  with  him  down  to  helL 


As  he  was  speaking  came  a  spasm 

And  wrenched  his  gnashing  teeth  asnnder; 
Like  one  who  sees  a  strange  phantasm 
He  lay,  —  there  was  a  silent  chasm 

Betwixt  his  upper  jaw  and  under. 


And  yellow  death  lay  on  his  face ; 

And  a  fixed  smile  that  was  not  humai 
Told,  as  I  understand  the  case. 
That  he  was  gone  to  the  wrong  place. 

I  heard  all  this  from  the  old  woman. 
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Then  there  came  down  from  Langd&le  Pike 

A  cloud,  with  lightning,  wind  and  h^; 
It  swept  over  the  mountains  like 
An  ocean,  —  and  I  heard  it  strike 
The  woods  and  crags  of  Grasmere  vale. 

xm 

And  I  saw  the  black  storm  come 

Nearer,  minute  after  minute ; 
Its  thunder  made  the  cataracts  dumb ; 
With  hiss,  and  clash,  and  hollow  hum. 

It  neared  as  if  the  Devil  was  in  it. 


The  Devil  was  in  it ;  he  bad  bought 
Peter  for  half-a-crown ;  and  when 
The  storm  which  bore  him  vanished,  nought 
That  in  the  house  that  storm  had  caught 
Was  ever  seen  again. 


The  gaping  neighbors  came  next  day; 

They  found  all  vanished  from  the  shore ; 
The  Bible,  whence  he  used  to  pray. 
Half  scoixihed  under  a  hen-«oop  lay ; 

Smashed  glass  —  and  nothing  morel 
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PART  THE  SECOND 

THE  DEVn. 


The  Deril,  I  safely  can  aver, 

Has  neither  hoof,  nor  tail,  cor  stin^; 


A  spirit,  neither  here  nor  there. 
In  nothing  —  yet  in  everything. 


He  18  —  what  we  are  ;  for  sometimes 

The  Devil  ia  a  gentleman ; 
At  others  a  bard  bartering  rhymes 
For  sack;  a  statesman  spinning  crimes ; 

A  swindler,  living  as  he  can  ; 


A  thief,  who  cometh  in  the  night. 

With  whole  hoots  and  ne^  pantaloons. 
Like  some  one  whom  it  were  not  right 
To  mention,  —  or  the  luckless  wight. 
From  whom  be  steals  nine  silver  spoons. 


Bat  in  this  case  he  did  appear 

Like  a  slop-merchant  from  Wapping, 
And  with  smug  face  and  eye  severe 
On  every  side  did  perk  and  peer 
Till  he  saw  Peter  dead  or  napping. 
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He  had  on  an  upper  Benjamin 

(For  he  was  of  the  driving  schism) 
In  the  which  he  wrapped  his  skin 
From  the  storm  he  travelled  in, 
For  fear  of  rheumatism. 


VI 

He  called  the  ghost  out  of  the  corse,  — 
It  was  exceedingly  like  Peter, 

Only  its  voice  was  hollow  and  hoarse ; 

It  had  a  queerish  look,  of  course ; 
Its  dress  too  was  a  little  neater. 

vn 

The  Devil  knew  not  his  name  and  lot ; 

Peter  knew  not  that  he  was  Bell; 
Each  had  an  upper  stream  of  thought. 
Which  made  all  seem  as  it  was  not. 

Fitting  itself  to  all  things  well. 

vm 

Peter  thought  he  had  parents  dear. 
Brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  cronies. 

In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  ; 

He  perhaps  had  found  them  there 
Had  he  gone  and  boldly  shown  his 

IX 

Solemn  phiz  in  his  own  village, 

Whei'e  he  thought  oft  when  a  boy 
He'd  clomb  the  orchard  walls  to  pillage 
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The  produce  of  hk  neighbor's  tillage. 
With  marvellous  pride  and  joy. 


And  the  Devil  thought  he  had, 

'Mid  the  miaerj  and  confusion 
Of  an  unjust  war,  just  made 
A  fortune  by  the  gainfitl  trade 
Of  giving  soldiers  rations  bad  — 

The  worhl  is  full  of  strange  deloMon ; 


That  he  had  n  mansion  planned 

In  a  square  like  Irrosvenor-squaie, 
That  he  was  aping  fashion,  and 
Tliat  he  now  came  to  Westmoreland 
To  see  what  was  romantic  there. 


And  all  this,  though  quite  ideal. 

Ready  at  a  breath  to  vanish, 
Was  a  state  not  more  unreal 
Than  the  peace  he  coiUd  not  feel. 
Or  the  care  he  could  not  banish. 

XIII 

After  a  little  conversation. 

The  Devil  told  Peter,  if  he  chose. 

He'd  bring  him  to  the  world  of  fashion 

By  giving  him  a  situation 

In  his  own  service  —  and  new  clothes. 
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And  Peter  bowed,  quite  pleased  and  proud. 
And  after  waiting  some  few  days 

For  a  new  livery  —  dirty  yellow 

Turned  up  with  black  —  the  wretched  fellow 
Was  bowled  to  Hell  in  the  Devil's  ohaise. 
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Hell  is  a  city  much  like  London  — 

A  populous  and  a  smoky  city ; 
There  are  aU  sorts  of  people  undone, 
And  there  is  little  or  no  fun  done  ; 

Small  justice  shown,  and  still  less  pity. 


There  is  a  Castles,  and  a  Canning, 

A  Cobbett,  and  a  Castlereagh ; 

All  sorta  of  caitiff  corpses  planning 

AU  sorts  of  cozening  for  trepanning 

Corpses  less  corrupt  than  they. 


There  is  a ,  who  has  lost 

His  wits,  or  sold  them,  none  knows  which  ; 
He  walks  about  a  double  ghost, 
And,  though  as  thin  as  Fraud  almost, 

Ever  grows  more  grim  and  rich. 
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There  is  a  Chancery  Court ;  a  King ; 

A  manufacturing  mob ;  a  set 
Of  thieves  who  by  themaelves  are  sent 
Similar  thieves  to  represent ; 

An  army  ;  and  a  public  debt. 


Whieb  last  is  a  scheme  of  paper  mon^. 

And  means  —  being  interpreted  — 
"Bees,  keep  your  wax  —  give  ua  the  hoDey, 
And  we  will  plant,  wlule  skies  are  sunny,         J 
Flowers,  which'in  winter  serve  instead," 


There  is  great  talk  of  revolution  — 

And  a  great  chance  of  despotism  — 
German  soldiers  —  camps  —  confusion  — 
Tumidts  —  lotteries  —  rage  —  delusion  — 
Gin  —  suicide  —  and  methodism ; 


Taxes  too,  on  wine  and  bread. 

And  meat,  and  beer,  and  tea,  and  cheese. 
From  which  those  patriots  pure  are  fed. 
Who  gorge  before  they  reel  to  bed. 

The  tenfold  essence  of  all  these. 


There  are  mincing  women,  mewing 

(Like  cats,  who  amant  misere') 
Of  their  own  virtue,  and  pursuing 
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Their  gentler  sisters  to  that  ruin 

Without  which  —  what  were  chastity  7 


Lawyers  — judges  —  old  hobnobbcrs 

jVre  there  —  bailiffs  —  chancellors  — 
Bishops  —  great  and  little  robbers  — 
Rhymesters  —  pamphleteers  —  stock-jobbers  — 
Men  of  glory  in  the  wars ; 


Things  whose  trade  is,  orer  ladies 

To  lean,  and  flirt,  and  stare,  and  simper. 
Till  all  that  is  divine  in  woman 
Grows  cruel,  courteous,  smooth,  inhuman, 
Crucified  'twixt  a  smile  and  whimper ; 


Thrusting,  toiling,  wailing,  moiling, 

Frowning,  preauhing  —  such  a  riot ! 
Each  with  never-ceasing  labor, 
Whilst  he  thinks  he  cheats  his  neighbor, 
Cheating  bis  own  heart  of  quiet. 


And  all  these  meet  at  levees ; 

Dinners  convivial  and  political; 
Suppers  of  epic  poets  ;  teas. 
Where  small  talk  dies  in  agonies ; 

Breakfasts  professional  and  critical ; 


Lunches  and  snacks  so  aldermanio 

That  one  would  furnish  forth  ten  dinners. 
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Where  reigns  a  Cretan-tongiied  panio. 

Lest  news  Etuss,  Dutch,  or  Alemannir 

Should  make  some  loset^.  and  some 


At  conversazioni  —  balls  — 

Conventicles  —  and  drawing-rooms  — 
Courts  of  law  —  comuiittees  — -  calls 
Of  a  morning  —  clubs  —  book-stalls  — 

Churches  —  masquerades  —  and  tombs. 


And  this  is  Hell  —  and  in  this  smother 
Are  all  damnable  and  damned  ; 

Each  one,  damning,  damns  the  other ; 

They  are  damned  by  one  another. 
By  none  other  are  they  damned. 


'Tis  a  lie  to  say,  "  God  damns !  " 

Where  was  Heaven's  Attorney-General 

When  they  first  gave  out  such  flams? 

Ijet  there  be  an  end  of  shams  ; 

They  are  mines  of  poisonous  minera]. 


Statesmen  damn  themselves  to  be 

Cursed  ;  and  lawyers  damn  their  souls 

To  the  auction  of  a  fee  ; 

Churchmen  damn  themselves  to  see 
God's  sweet  love  in  burning  coals. 
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The  rich  are  damned,  beyond  all  cure, 

To  taunt,  and  starve,  and  trample  on 
The  weak  and  wretched ;  and  the  poor 
Damn  their  broken  hearts  to  endure 
Stripe  on  stripe,  with  groan  on  groan. 


Sometimes  the  poor  are  damned  indeed 
To  take,  not  means  for  being  blessed. 
But  Cobbett's  snufF,  revenge  j  that  weed 
From  which  the  worms  that  it  doth  feed 
Squeeze  less  than  they  before  possessed. 


And  some  few,  like  we  know  who. 

Damned  —  but  God  alone  knows  why  - 
To  believe  their  minds  are  given 
To  make  this  ugly  Hell  a  Heaven  ; 
Id  which  faith  they  live  and  die. 


Thus,  as  in  a  town,  plague-stricken, 
Each  man,  be  he  sound  or  no, 

Must  indifferently  sicken ; 

As  when  day  begins  to  thicken, 
None  knows  a  pigeon  from  a  crow ; 


So  good  and  bad,  sane  and  mad. 

The  oppressor  and  the  oppressed ; 
Tlu»e  who  weep  to  see  what  others 
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Smile  to  infliot  upon  their  brothers  ; 
Lovers,  batera,  worst  and  beat; 


All  are  damned  —  they  breathe  an  air. 

Thick,  infeeted,  joy-dispelling; 
Each  pursues  what  seems  moat  fair. 
Mining,  like  moles,  through  mind,  and  there 
Scoop  paJaeenMivems  vast,  where  Care 

In  thnmM  state  is  ever  dweUing. 


PART  THE  FOITRTH 


are  ^^J 


Lo,  Peter  in  Hell's  Grosvenor-sqaare, 

A  footman  in  the  Devil's  service  I 
And  the  misjudging  world  would  swear 
That  every  man  in  service  there 
To  virtue  would  prefer  vice- 


But  Peter,  though  now  damned,  was  not 

What  Peter  was  before  damnation. 
Men  oftentimes  prepare  a  lot 
Which,  ere  it  finds  them,  is  not  what 
Suits  with  their  genuine  station. 


All  things  that  Peter  saw  and  felt 
Had  a  peculiar  aspect  to  him ; 
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And  when  they  came  within  the  belt 

Of  his  own  nature,  seemed  to  melt, 

Like  cloud  to  cloud,  into  him. 


And  so  the  outward  world  uniting 
To  that  within  him,  he  became 

Considerably  uninviting 

To  those,  who  meditation  slighting, 
Were  moulded  in  a  different  frame. 


And  he  scorned  them,  and  they  scorned  him ; 

And  he  scorned  all  they  did ;  and  they 
I>id  all  that  men  of  their  own  trim 
Are  wont  to  do  to  please  their  whim  — 

Drinking,  lying,  swearing,  play. 


Such  were  his  fellow-servants ;  thus 
His  virtue,  like  our  own,  was  built 
Too  much  on  that  indignant  fuss 
Hypocrite  Pride  stirs  up  in  us 
To  bully  one  another's  guilt. 


He  had  a  mind  which  was  somehow 
At  once  circumference  and  centre 

Of  all  he  might  or  feel  or  know ; 

Nothing  went  ever  out,  although 
Something  did  ever  enter. 

Ti  0  MM,  FIm;  ooDJ.,  RoMatd  ||  out.  Mn.  Sbellef,  ISSS*. 
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He  had  bs  much  imaginstdon 

As  a  pint-pot ;  — he  never  could 

Fancy  another  situation. 

From  whieh  to  dart  his  contetaplatioiii. 
Than  that  wherein  he  atood. 


Yet  his  yuas  individual  mind. 
And  new-created  all  he  saw 
In  a  new  manner,  and  refined 
Those  new  creations,  and  combined 
Them,  by  a  master-spirit's  law. 


Thus  —  though  un  i  magi  n  ati  to  — 
An  apprehension  clear,  int«tise. 
Of  his  mind's  work,  had  made  alive 
The  things  it  wrought  on  ;  I  believe 
Wakening  a  sort  of  thought  in  senae. 


But  from  the  first  'twas  Peter's  drift 

To  be  a  kind  of  moral  eunuch  ; 
He  touched  the  hem  of  Nature's  shift. 
Felt  faint  —  and  never  dared  uplift 
The  closest,  all-concealing  tunic 


She  laughed  the  while,  with  an  arch  smile. 

And  kissed  him  with  a  sister's  kiss, 
And  said  —  "  My  best  Diogenes, 
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I  love  you  well  —  but,  if  you  please, 
Tempt  not  again  my  deepest  bliss. 

xin 

"  'Tis  you  are  cold  —  fop  I,  not  coy, 

Yield  loYe  for  love,  frank,  warm  and  true ; 

And  Bums,  a  Scottish  peasant  boy  — 

His  errors  prove  it  —  knew  my  joy 
More,  learned  friend,  than  you. 

XIV 

"  Bocca  baccicUa  non  perde  ventura 

Ami  rinnuova  come /a  la  luna  :  — 
So  thought  Boccaccio,  whose  sweet  words  might         /\ 

cure  a 
Male   prude,  like  you,   from   what  you  now  en- 
dure, a 
Low-tide  in  soul,  like  a  stagnant  laguna." 

XV 

Then  Peter  rubbed  his  eyes  severe. 

And  smoothed  his  spacious  forehead  down. 

With  his  broad  palm ;  'twixt  love  and  fear. 

He  looked,  as  he  no  doubt  felt,  queer. 
And  in  his  dream  sate  down. 

XVI 

The  Devil  was  no  uncommon  creature ; 

A  leaden-witted  thief  —  just  huddled 
Out  of  the  dross  and  scum  of  nature ; 
A  toad-like  lump  of  limb  and  feature. 

With  mind,  and  heart,  and  fancy  muddled. 


"      •*'  -      i>.i  r^o 


^c^ ^^-/c,//,  xy  J, .  ._     \t  l^^ 
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He  was  that  heavy,  dull,  cold  thin^. 

The  spirit  of  evil  well  may  he  ; 
A  drone  too  base  to  hare  a  sting ; 
Who  gluts,  and  grimes  his  lazy  wing. 

And  calls  liut  luxury. 

svm 
Now  he  was  quite  the  kind  of  wight 

Round  whom  collect,  at  a  fixed  era. 
Venison,  turtle,  hock,  and  claret,  — 
Good  cheer  —  and  those  who  come  tn  share  it  - 

And  best  East  Indian  madeira! 

xrr 

It  was  bis  fancy  to  invite 

Men  of  science,  wit,  and  learning. 
Who  came  to  lend  each  other  light ; 
He  proudly  thought  that  his  gold's  might 

Had  set  those  spirits  burning. 


And  men  of  learning,  science,  wit. 

Considered  him  as  you  and  I 
Think  of  some  rotten  tree,  and  sit 
Lounging  and  dining  under  it, 
Exposed  to  the  wide  sky. 


And  all  the  while,  with  loose  fat  smile, 

The  willing  wretch  sat  winking  there. 
Believing  'twas  his  power  that  made 
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That  jovial  scene  —  and  that  all  paid 
Homage  to  his  unnoticed  chair ; 


Though  to  be  Bure  this  place  vas  Hell ; 

He  was  the  Devil  —  and  all  they  — 
What  though  the  claret  circled  well, 
And  wit,  like  ocean,  rose  and  fell?^ 

Were  damned  eternally. 

PART  THE  FIFTB 


Among  the  guests  who  often  stayed 

Till  the  Devil's  petits-soupers, 
A  man  there  came,  fair  as  a  maid,  C^'/^  r  i  -f  ';  /. 

And  Peter  noted  what  he  sud,  ^ 

Standing  behind  his  master's  chair. 


He  was  a  mighty  poet  —  and 

A  subtle-souled  psychologist ; 
All  things  he  seemed  to  onderstandt 
Of  old  or  new  —  of  sea  or  land  — 

But  his  own  mind  —  which  waa  a  mist. 


This  was  a  man  who  might  have  turned 
Hell  into  Heaven  —  and  so  in  gladness 

A  Heaven  nnto  himself  have  earned ; 

But  he  in  shadows  undiscemed 
Tnut«d,  —  and  damned  himself  to  madness. 
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He  spoke  of  poetiy,  and  how 

"  Divine  it  was  —  a  ligtt —  a  love  — 
A  spirit  which  like  wind  doth  blow 
As  it  listeth,  to  and  fro ; 

A  dew  rained  down  from  God  above  ; 


"  A  power  which  comes  and  goes  like  dr^am. 

And  which  none  can  ever  trace  — 
Heaven's  light  on  earth  —  Truth's  brightest  ba 
And  when  he  ceased  there  lay  the  gl«am        J 
Of  those  words  iipon  his  face.  ^ 


Now  Peter,  when  he  heard  such  talk. 
Would,  heedless  of  a  broken  pate. 
Stand  like  a  man  asleep,  or  balk 
Some  wishing  guest  of  knife  or  fork, 
Or  drop  and  break  his  master's  plate. 


At  night  he  oft  would  start  and  wake 

Like  a  lover,  and  began 
In  a  wild  measure  songs  to  make 
On  moor,  and  glen,  and  rocky  lake. 

And  OD  the  heart  of  man,  — 

VIII 

And  on  the  universal  sky, 

And  the  wide  earth's  bosom  green. 
And  the  sweet,  strange  mystery 
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Of  what  beyond  these  things  may  lie, 
And  yet  remain  unseen. 

IX 

For  in  his  thought  he  yisited 

The  spots  in  which,  ere  dead  and  damned, 
He  his  wayward  life  had  led  ; 
Yet  knew  not  whence  the  thoughts  were  fed, 

Which  thus  his  fancy  crammed. 


And  these  obscure  remembrances 
Stirred  such  harmony  in  Peter, 
That  whensoever  he  should  please. 
He  could  speak  of  rocks  and  trees 
In  poetic  metre. 

XI 

For  though  it  was  without  a  sense 
Of  memory,  yet  he  remembered  well 

Many  a  ditch  and  quick-set  fence ; 

Of  lakes  he  had  intelligence ; 

He  knew  something  of  heath  and  felL 

XII 

He  had  also  dim  recollections 

Of  pedlers  tramping  on  their  roimds ; 
Milk-pans  and  pails  ;  and  odd  collections 
Of  saws  and  proverbs ;  and  reflections 
Old  parsons  make  in  burying-grounds. 

XIII 

But  Peter's  verse  was  clear,  and  came 
Announcing  from  the  frozen  hearth 
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Of  a  cold  age.  that  none  migbt  tame 
Tbe  Boul  of  that  dinner  flame 
It  augured  to  the  Earth ; 


Like  gentle  rains,  on  the  dry  plains. 

Making  that  grt»en  nhieb  late  was  gray. 
Or  like  the  sudden  moon,  that  stains 
Some  gloomy  chamber's  nindow  panes 
With  a  broad  light  like  day. 


For  language  was  in  Peter's  hand  ^^H 

Like  elay  while  he  was  yet  a  potter  ;         ^^^| 

And  he  made  songs  for  all  the  land. 

Sweet,  both  to  feel  and  understand. 
As  pipkins  late  to  mountain  cotter. 

XVI 

And  Mr. ,  the  bookseller, 

Gave  twenty  pounds  for  some  ;  —  then  scorn- 
ing 
A  footman's  yellow  coat  to  wear, 
Peter,  too  proud  of  heart,  I  fear, 

Listantly  gave  the  Devil  warning. 


Whereat  the  Devil  took  offence. 

And  swore  in  bis  soul  a  great  oath  then, 
"  That  for  his  damned  impertinence, 
He'd  bring  him  to  a  proper  sense 
Of  what  was  due  to  gentlemen !  " 
XT.  5  to  D  for,  Bonatti  ooiq. 
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PAET  TMF!  SIXTH 

DAXNATIOB 


"  O  THAT  mine  enemy  had  written 

A  book !  "  —  cried  Job  j  a  fearful  curse, 
If  to  the  Arab,  as  the  Briton, 
'Twos  galling  to  he  critic-bitten  ; 
The  Devil  to  Feter  wished  no  woise. 


When  Peter's  next  new  book  found  vent, 
The  Devil  to  all  the  first  Keviewa 

A  copy  of  it  slyly  sent, 

With  five-pound  note  as  compliment. 
And  this  short  notice  —  "  Pray  abuse." 


Then  seriatim,  month  and  quarter. 

Appeared  such  mad  tirades.     One  said,  - 
"  Peter  seduced  Mrs.  Foy's  daughter. 
Then  drowned  the  mother  in  Ullawater 
The  last  thing  as  he  went  to  bed." 


Another  —  "  Let  him  shave  his  head  I 
Where's  Dr.  WiUis?  — Or  is  he  joking? 

What  does  the  rascal  mean  or  hope, 

No  longer  imitating  Pope, 

In  that  barbarian  Shakespeare  poking?" 
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One  more,  "  Is  incest  not  enough. 

And  must  there  bo  adultery  too? 
Grace  after  meat?  Miscreant  and  Liar  I 
Thief !  Blackguard  \  Scoundrel  \  Fool '.  Heli-fire 

Ib  twenty  times  too  good  for  you. 


"  By  that  last  book  of  yours  we  think 

You've  double  damned  your&olf  to  scorn  ; 
We  warned  you  whilst  yet  on  the  brink 
Yon  stood.     From  your  black  name  will  shrink 
The  babe  that  is  unlwrn." 


All  these  Reviews  the  Devil  made 

Up  in  a  parcel,  which  he  had 
Safely  to  Peter's  house  conveyed. 
For  carriage,  tenpeuce  Peter  paid  — 

Untied  them  — read  them  — went  half-mad. 

VIII 

"  What  ! "  cried  he,  "  this  is  my  reward 
For  nights  of  thought,  and  days  of  toil  ? 

Do  poets,  but  to  be  abhorred 

By  men  of  whom  they  never  heard, 
Consume  their  spirits'  oil  ? 


'  What  have  I  done  to  them  ?  —  and  who 
Is  Mrs.  Foy  ?     'Tis  very  cmel 


/...> 
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To  Speak  of  me  and  Getty  so ! 
Adultery  !  God  defend  me !     Oh ! 
I've  half  a  miod  to  fight  a  dueL 


"  Or,"  cried  he,  a  grave  look  collecting, 
"  Is  it  my  genius,  like  the  moou. 
Sets  those  who  stand  her  face  inspecting. 
That  face  within  their  hrain  reflecting. 
Like  a  crazed  hell-cbime,  out  of  tune  ?  " 


For  Peter  did  not  know  the  town, 

But  thought,  as  country  readers  do, 
For  half  a  guinea  or  a  crown 
He  bought  ohlivion  or  renown 

From  God's  own  voice  in  a  Keview. 


All  Peter  did  on  this  o 

Was  writing  some  sad  stuff  in  prose. 
It  is  a  dangerous  invasion 
When  poets  criticise ;  their  station 

Is  to  delight,  not  pose. 


The  Devil  then  sent  to  Leipsic  fair. 

For  Bom's  translation  of  Kant's  book ; 
A  world  of  words,  tail  foremost,  where 
Right,  wrong,  false,  true,  and  foul,  and  fair 
As  in  a  lottery-wheel  are  shook ; 

ix.  3  SrKy,  Shelley  to  Oilier,  Hay  14,  1820  II  Emma,   Mn. 
Shaller,  ISat)!. 
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Fire  thousand  crammed  octavo  pages 

Of  German  psychologies.  —  he 
Who  )\\s  furor  verborum  assuages 
Thereon  deserves  just  seven  montJis'  wages 
More  than  will  e'er  be  due  to  me. 


J 


I  looked  on  them  nine  several  days. 

And  then  1  saw  tliat  they  were  bad ; 
A  friend,  too,  spoke  in  their  dispraise,— 
He  never  read  them ;  with  amaze 

1  found  Sir  William  Druinmond  had. 


When  the  book  came,  the  Devil  sent 

It  to  P.  Verbovale,  Esquire, 
With  a  brief  note  of  compliment. 
By  that  night's  Carlisle  mail.     It  went, 
And  set  his  soul  ou  fire  — 


Fire,  which  ex  luce  prcebensfumum, 

Ma<le  him  beyond  the  bottom  see 
Of  truth's  clear  well  —  when  I  and  you.  Ma'am, 
Go,  as  we  shall  do,  swbter  humum. 

We  may  know  more  than  he. 

xviri 
Now  Pet«r  ran  to  seed  iu  soul 
Into  a  walking  paradox  ; 
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For  he  was  neitlier  part  nor  whole, 
Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  knave  nor  fool,  - 
Among  the  woods  and  rocks. 


Furious  he  rode,  where  late  he  ran, 

Lashiag  and  spmring  his  tame  hobby ; 
Turned  to  a  formal  puritan, 
A  Bolemn  and  unsexual  man,  — 
He  faaK  believed  White  Obi. 


This  Bteed  in  vision  he  would  ride. 

High  trotting  over  nine-inch  bridges. 

With  Flibbertigibbet,  imp  of  pride. 

Mocking  and  mowing  by  his  aide  — 

A  mad-brained  goblin  for  a  guide  — 

Over  cornfields,  gates  and  hedges. 


After  these  ghastly  rides,  he  came 

Home  to  his  heart,  and  found  from  thence 

Much  stolen  of  its  accustomed  flame ; 

His  thoughts  grew  weak,  drowsy,  and  lame 
Of  their  intelligence. 

XXII 
To  Peter's  view,  all  seemed  one  hue  ; 

He  was  no  whig,  he  was  no  tory ; 
No  Deist  and  no  Christian  he  ; 
He  got  so  subtle  that  to  be 

Nothing  was  all  his  glory. 
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One  single  point  in  his  belief 

From  his  organization  spniDg, 
The  heart-<urooted  faith,  the  eJuef 
Ear  in  Lis  doctrines'  blighted  sheaf. 
That  "  happiness  is  wrong." 


So  thought  CaJWn  and  Dominio  ; 

So  think  their  fierce  succ«ssot^  who 
Even  now  would  neither  stint  nor  stick 
Our  flesh  from  off  our  bones  to  juck. 

If  they  might  '■  do  their  do." 


His  morals  thus  were  undermined ; 

The  old  Peter  —  the  hard,  old  Potter 
Was  bom  anew  within  his  mind ; 
He  grew  dull,  liarsh,  sly,  unrefined, 

As  when  he  tramped  beside  the  Otter. 


In  the  death  hues  o£  ^ony 

Lambeutly  flashing  from  a  fish. 
Now  Peter  felt  amused  to  see 
Sliades  like  a  rainbow's  rise  and  flee. 
Mixed  with  a  certain  hungry  wish. 

xx\^I 
So  in  his  Country's  dying  face 

He  looked  —  and  lovely  as  she  lay, 
ixv  2  Ftta  II  Pt^  BtU,  Rooutli. 
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Seeking  in  vain  his  last  embrace, 
Wailing  her  own  abandoned  case, 

With  hardened  sneer  he  turned  away  ; 


And  coolly  to  hia  own  soul  said,  — 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  we  might  make 

A  poem  on  her  when  she's  dead  ; 

Or,  no  —  a  thought  is  in  my  head  — 
Her  shroud  for  a  new  sheet  I'll  take ; 


"  My  wife  wants  one.     Let  who  will  bury 
This  mangled  corpse !     And  I  and  you, 
My  dearest  Soul,  will  then  make  merry, 
As  the  Prince  Regent  did  with  Sherry,  — 
Ay — and  at  last  desert  me  too." 

XXX 

And  80  his  soul  would  not  be  gay, 

But  moaned  within  him  ;  like  a  fawn 
Moaning  within  a  cave,  it  lay 
Wounded  and  wasting,  day  by  day. 
Till  all  its  life  of  life  was  gone. 

XXXI 

As  troubled  skies  stain  waters  clear. 
The  storm  in  Peter's  heart  and  mind 

Now  made  his  verses  dark  and  queer ; 

They  were  the  ghosts  of  what  they  were. 
Shaking  dim  grave  clothes  in  the  wind. 
xiii.  G  mc  II  Aim,  Roawttj  conj. 
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For  lie  now  raved  enormoias  foUy, 

Of  Baptisms,  Sunday-scliools,  and  GvAves 
'T would  make  George  Colman  melanclioly 
To  have  heard  him,  like  a  male  Mollj, 

Chanting  thotie  stiipid  staves. 


Yet  the  Reviews,  who  heaped  abuse 

On  Petor  while  he  wrote  for  freedom. 
So  soon  as  in  his  song  they  spy 
The  folly  wliich  soothes  tyranny. 
Praise  him,  for  those  who  feed  'em. 


"  He  was  a  man,  too  great  to  scan ; 
A  planet  lost  in  truth's  keen  rays ; 
His  virtue,  awful  and  prodigious ; 
He  was  the  most  sublime,  religious, 
Pure-minded  Poet  of  these  days." 


As  soon  as  he  read  that,  cried  Peter, 

"  Eureka !  I  have  found  the  way 
To  make  a  better  thing  of  metre 
Than  e'er  was  made  by  living  creature 
Up  to  this  blessed  day." 

XXX  VI 
Then  Peter  wrote  odes  to  the  Devil, 
In  one  of  which  he  meekly  said  ; 


es;  '^\ 
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"  May  Carnage  and  Slaughter, 
Thy  niece  and  thy  daughter. 
May  Bapine  and  Famine, 
Thy  gorge  ever  cramming. 
Glut  thee  with  living  and  dead  I 


"  May  death  and  damnation, 

And  consternation, 
Flit  up  from  hell  with  pure  intent ! 

Slash  them  at  Manchester, 

Glasgow,  Leeds  and  Chester ; 
Drench  all  with  blood  from  Avon  to  Trent. 


"  Let  thy  body'^uard  yeomen 

Hew  down  babes  and  women 
And  laugh  with  hold  triumph  till  Heaven  be  rent ! 

When  Moloch  in  Jewry 

Munched  children  with  fury. 
It  waa  thou.  Devil,  dining  with  pure  intent" 


PAET  THE  SEVENTH 

DOUBLK  DAHXATIOK 

I 
The  Devil  now  knew  his  proper  cue. 

Soon  as  he  read  the  ode,  he  drove 
To  his  friend  Lord  MacMuixlerchouse's, 
A  mui  of  interest  in  both  bouses, 

And  said :  —  "  For  money  or  for  love, 
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*'  Pray  find  some  core  or  rioecare ; 

To  feed  from  the  superfluous  taxes, 
A  friend  of  oui-s  — a  poet :  fewer 
Have  fluttered  tamer  to  the  lure 

Tbatt  he."     li\A  lordship  stands  and  racks  tiia 


Stupid  brains,  while  one  might  count 

As  many  beads  as  he  had  boroughs,  — 
At  length  replies,  from  his  meau  front. 
Like  one  who  rubs  out  an  account, 

Smoothing  away  the  unmeaning  furrows : 


"  It  happens  fortunately,  dear  Sir, 

I  can.     I  hope  I  need  require 
No  pledge  from  you  that  he  will  stir 
In  our  affairs ;  —  like  Oliver, 
That  he'll  be  worthy  of  his  hire." 


These  words  exchanged,  the  news  sent  off 

To  Peter,  home  the  Devil  hied,  — 
Took  to  his  bed ;  he  had  no  cough, 
No  doctor,  —  meat  and  drink  enough,  — 

Yet  that  same  night  he  died. 


The  Devil's  corpse  was  leaded  down ; 
His  decent  heirs  enjoyed  his  pelf ; 


I 
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Mourn ing-coaches,  many  a  one, 
Followed  his  hearse  uXoug  the  town ;  — 
Where  was  the  Devil  hiiDself  ? 


When  Peter  heard  of  his  promotion, 

His  eyes  grew  like  two  stars  for  bliss ; 
There  was  a  bow  of  sleek  devotion, 
Eagendering  in  his  back ;  each  motion 
Seemed  a  Lord's  shoe  to  kiss. 


He  hired  a  house,  bought  plate,  and  made 
A  genteel  drive  up  to  his  door, 

With  sifted  gravel  neatly  laid. 

As  if  defying  all  who  said, 
Peter  was  ever  poor. 


But  a  disease  soon  struck  into 

The  very  life  and  soul  of  Peter ; 
He  walked  about  —  slept  —  had  the  hue 
Of  health  upon  his  cheeks  —  and  few 
Dug  better  —  none  a  heartier  eater. 


And  yet  a  strange  and  horrid  curse 

Clung  upon  Peter,  night  and  day ; 
Month  after  month  tlie  thing  grew  worse. 
And  deadlier  than  in  tliis  my  vei-se 
I  can  find  strength  to  say. 
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Peter  was  dull —  he  waa  at  fint 

Dull  —  oh,  so  dull  —  so  veiy  doll ! 

Whether  he  talked,  wrote,  or  rehearsed  - 

Still  with  this  diilness  was  he  eursed  — 

Dull  —  beyond  all  conception  —  dull. 


A 


\o  one  could  read  bis  books  —  no  mortal. 
But  a  few  natural  friends,  would  hear  him  ; 

The  parson  came  not  near  his  portal ; 

His  state  was  like  that  of  the  immortal 

Described  by  Swift  —  no  man  could  bear  him. 


His  sister,  wife,  and  children  yawned, 
With  a  long,  slow,  and  drear  ennni, 

All  hiunan  patience  far  beyond ; 

Their  hopes  of  Heaven  each  would  have  pawned 
Anywhere  else  to  be. 


But  in  his  verse,  and  in  his  prose, 

The  essence  of  his  dulness  was 
Concentred  and  compressed  so  close, 
'Twould  have  made  Guatimozin  doza 
On  his  red  gridiron  of  brass. 


A  printer's  boy,  folding  those  pages, 

Fell  sluiobrously  upon  one  side. 
Like  those  famed  seven  who  slept  three  ages ; 
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To  wakeful  frenzy's  vigil  rages, 
As  opiates,  were  the  same  applied. 


Even  the  BeTievere  who  were  hired 
To  do  the  work  of  his  reviewing, 

With  adamantine  nerves,  grew  tired ; 

Gaping  and  torpid  they  retired 
To  dream  of  what  they  should  be  dcnng. 


And  worse  and  worse  the  drowsy  curse 
Yawned  in  him,  till  it  grew  a  peat  — 

A  wide  contagious  atmosphere 

Creeping  like  cold  through  all  things  near, 
A  power  to  infect  and  to  infest. 


His  servant^-Quiids  and  d<^  grew  dull ; 

His  kitten,  late  a  sportive  elf ; 
The  woods  and  Lakes,  so  beautiful. 
Of  dim  stupidity  were  full ; 

All  grew  dull  as  Peter's  self. 


The  earth  under  his  feet  —  the  springs 

Which  lived  within  it  a  quick  life. 
The  air,  the  winds  of  many  wings 
That  fan  it  with  new  murmurings. 
Were  dead  to  their  harmonious  strife. 


The  birds  and  beasts  within  the  wood. 
The  insects,  and  each  creeping  thiiig, 
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Were  now  a  silent  multdtode  ; 
Love's  work  was  left  imwronght  —  ao  brood 
Near  Peter's  house  took  wing. 


And  every  neighboring  cottager 

Stupidly  yawned  upon  the  other  ; 
No  jackass  brayed :  no  little  cur 
Cocked  up  his  ears ;  no  nmu  wuuld  stir 
To  save  a  dying  mother. 

XXII 

Yet  all  from  that  charmed  district  went 

But  isomc  half-iiliat  aiiit  half-kuave. 
Who  rather  than  pay  any  rent 
Would  live  with  marvellous  content 
Over  his  father's  grave. 


No  bailiff  dared  within  that  space, 

For  fear  of  the  dull  charm,  to  enter  ; 
A  man  would  bear  upon  his  face, 
For  fifteen  months  in  any  case. 
The  yawn  of  such  a  venture. 

XXIV 

Seven  miles  above  —  below  —  around  — 
This  pest  of  dulness  holds  its  sway ; 

A  ghastly  life  without  a  sound  ; 

To  Peter's  soul  the  spell  is  bound  — 
How  should  it  ever  pass  away  ? 


THE  WITCH  OF  ATLAS 


The  Witch  of  Allar  waa  pablidied  in  Mn.  SlieUer's  editim  el 

the  PoUkaaoui  Poemi,  1824.  Tte  poem  wu  couceWed  dnriog  ■ 
BoliUi7  mUi  from  the  Baths  of  Sau  Giuliaoo,  near  Fiaa,  to  the 
top  of  Honte  San  PelleBTiDO,  AngiBt  12,  1S20,  and  vaa  written 
Ansnat  14,  15  and  16.  It  waa  sent  to  Oilier  to  be  pnblished 
with  Shellej'a  name,  bat  wbs  not  isaed.  The  dedicntion.  omittHl 
Id  the  aditioii  of  1824,  waa  published  in  the  Koond  oditjonot  163& 
A  HS.,  in  Shelley's  hand,  in  the  poasesnan  of  the  Sfaellej  famflj. 
from  which  Dr.  Gamett.  Htlics  v/SluUeg,  derived  a  few  correc- 
tioDS,  and  ■  truucript  in  Mra.  Sbelley  s  hand,  in  the  poeseaaion  of 
Mr.  Tovnsbend  Mayer,  of  which  the  variations  are  given  by  For- 
mau,  abghtly  modify  die  teit.  The  transcript  plainly  repteaenia 
an  earlier  and  inferior  aute  of  the  poem  than  the  copy  followed 
by  Mia.  Shelley  in  her  edition. 


TO  MARY 


OK  HER  OBJECTTNO   TO    THE    FOLLOWING   FOEM    UPON   THE 
SCORE  OF  ITS  CONTADONa  NO   HUMAN  INTEREST 


How,  my  dear  Mary,  are  you  critic-bitten 

(For  vipers  kill,  though  dead)  by  some  review, 

That  you  condemn  these  verses  I  have  written, 
Because  they  tell  no  story,  false  or  true  I 

What,  though   no  mice   are   caught  by  a  young 
kitten. 
May  it  not  leap  and  play  as  grown  cats  do, 

Till  its  claws  come  ?    Prithee,  for  this  one  time. 

Content  thee  with  a  visionary  rhyme. 

n 

What  hand  would  crush  the  silken-wingM  fly. 
The  youngest  of  inconstant  April's  minions. 

Because  it  cannot  climb  the  purest  sky, 

Where  the  swan  sings,  amid  the  sun's  domiii-         f 
ions? 

Not  thine.     Thou  knowest  'tis  its  doom  to  die. 
When  day  shall  hide  within  her  twilight  pinions 

The  lucent  eyes,  and  the  eternal  smile,  ^j 

Serene  as  thine,  which  lent  it  life  awhile. 

Ill 

To  thy  fair  feet  a  winged  Vision  came. 

Whose  date  should  have  been  longer  than  a  day. 
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And  o'er  thy  heiul  ditl  beat  its  wings  for  fome. 
And  in  thy  sight  its  fading  plumes  display : 

The  watery  bow  burned  in  the  evening  flame. 

But   the   shower  fell,  the  snift   sun  went 

way  ^ 

And  that  is  dead.     Oh,  let  me  not  believe 

That  anything  of  mine  is  fit  to  live ! 


Wordsworth  informs  us  he  was  nineteen  years 
Considering  and  retouching  Peter  Bell ; 

Watering  his  laureb  with  the  killing  tears 
Of  slow,  dull  care,  ro  that  their  roots  to  bell 

Might  pieree,  and   tht'ir  widf  branchea   blot   the 
spheres 
Of  heaven,  with  dewy  leaves  and  flowers ;  this 

May  be,  for  Heaven  and  Earth  conspire  to  foil 
The  over-busy  gardener's  blundering  toil. 


My  Witeh  indeed  is  not  so  sweet  a  creature 
As  Ruth  or  Lucy,  whom  liis  graceful  praise 

Clothes    for   our   grandsons  —  but    she   matches 
Peter, 
TlioHgh  he  took  nineteen  years,  and  she  three 
days, 

In  dressing.     Light  the  vest  of  flowing  metre 
She  wears  ;  he,  proud  as  dandy  with  his  stays. 

Has  hung  u]>on  his  wiry  limbs  a  dress 

Like  King  Lear's  "  looped  and  windowed  ra^^- 


If  you  strip  Peter,  yon  will  see  a  fellow 
Scorched  by  Hell's  hyperequatorial  climate 

Into  a  kind  of  a  sulphureous  yellow : 

A  lean  mark,  hardly  fit  to  fling  a  rhyme  at ; 

In  shape  a  Scaramouch,  in  hue  Othello. 

If  you  unveil  my  Witch,  no  priest  nor  primate 

Can  shrive  you  of  that  sin,  —  if  sin  there  be 

111  love,  when  it  becomes  idolatry. 


(I. 
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Before  those  cruel  Twins,  whom  at  one  birth 
Incestuous  Change  bore  to  her  father  Time, 

Error  and  Truth,  had  hunted  from  the  earth 
All   those    bright   natures   which   adorned    its 
prime. 

And  left  us  nothing  to  believe  in,  worth 
The  puns  of  putting  into  learned  rhyme, 

A  Lady-Witch  there  lived  on  Atlas'  mountain 

Within  a  cavern  by  a  secret  fountain. 


Her  mother  was  one  of  the  Atlantides ; 

The  all-beholding  Sun  had  ne'er  beholden 
In  his  wide  voy^e  o'er  continents  and  seas 

So  fair  a  creature,  as  she  lay  enfoldcn 
In  the  warm  shadow  of  her  loveliness  ; 

He  kissed  her  with  his  beams,  and  made  all 
golden 
The  chamber  of  gray  rock  in  which  she  lay ; 
She,  in  that  dream  of  joy,  dissolved  away. 


'Tis  said,  she  first  was  changed  into  a  vapor. 
And  then  into  a  cloud,  such  clouds  as  Hit, 

iii.  1  Jirtl  BM,  M™.  Shelle}',  tniMcript  II  watJirH,  Mr*.  3h 
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Like  splendor-nriogod  motliii  about  a.  taper, 
Round  the  red  west  wheu  the  sun  dies  in  it ; 

And  tlien  into  a  meteor,  such  as  caper 
On  hill-tops  when  the  moon  is  in  a  fit ; 

T1ii.!D,  into  one  of  those  mysterious  stATS 

WhicJi   hide  themselves  between  the   Earth  ai 
Mars, 


Ten  times  the  Mother  of  the  Months  liad  bent 
Her  bow  beside  the  folding-star,  and  bidden 

With  that  bright  sign  the  billows  to  indent 
The  sea-deserted  sand  —  like  children  chidden. 

At  her  command  they  ever  came  and  went  — 
Since  in  that  cave  a  dewy  splendor  hidtfen 

Took  shape  and  motion ;  with  the  living  forni 

Of  this  embodied  Power  the  cave  grew  warm. 


A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light 

From  her  own  beauty ;  deep  her  eyes  as  are 
Two  openings  of  unfathomable  night 

Seen  through  a  temple's  cloven  roof ;  her  hair 
Dark ;  the  dim  brain  whirls  dizzy  with  delight. 

Picturing  her  form  ;  her  soft  smiles  shone  afar. 
And  her  low  voice  was  heard  like  love,  and  drew 
All  living  things  towards  this  wonder  new. 


And  first  the  spotted  camelopard  came. 
And  then  the  wise  and  fearless  elephant ; 
uL  4  rerf,  Mn.  SheUe;,  1824  II  dead,  Mn.  SheUe;,  tnnscript 
T.  4  tenfJc'f,  Mn.  Shellaj,  tmacript  H  Umpal't,  Mn.  Shelley, 
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Then  the  sly  serpent,  in  the  golden  flame 
Of  his  own  rolumen  interrolved.     All  gaunt 

And  sEinguine  beasts  her  gentle  looks  made  tame ; 
They  drank  before  her  at  her  sacred  fount ; 

And  every  beast  of  beating  heart  grew  bold. 

Such  gentleness  and  power  even  to  behold. 


The  brinded  lioness  led  forth  her  young. 

That  she  might  teach   them  how  they  should 
forego 

Their  inborn  thirst  of  death  ;  the  pard  unstrung 
His  sinews  at  her  feet,  and  sought  to  know. 

With  looks  whose  motions  Bpoke  without  a  tongue, 
How  he  might  be  as  gentle  as  the  doe. 

The  magic  circle  of  her  voice  and  eyes 

All  savage  natures  did  imparadise. 


And  old  Silenus,  shaking  a  green  stick 
Of  lilies,  and  the  wood^ods  in  a  crew 

Came,  blithe,  as  in  the  olive  copses  thick 
CicadiB  are,  dnmk  with  the  noonday  dew ; 

And  Dryope  and  Faunus  followed  quick. 

Teasing  the  god  to  sing  them  something  new ; 

Till  in  this  cave  they  found  the  Lady  lone, 

Sitting  upon  a  seat  of  emerald  stone. 


And  universal  Pan,  'tis  said,  was  there ; 

And — though    none    saw  him  —  through  the 
adamimt 

Ti.  8  jKiUJcneii  .  .  .  even,  omit,  Mrs.  Shelle?,  tnnicrTpt 
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Of  the  deep  mountains,  through  the  trackless  air 
And  through  those  living  spirits,  like  a  want. 

He  passed  out  of  his  everlasting  lair 

Where  the  quick  heart  of  the  great  world  doth 
pant. 

And  felt  that  wondrous  Lady  all  alone,  — 

And  she  felt  him  upon  her  emerald  throne. 


And  every  nymph  of  stream  and  spreading  tree. 
And  every  shepherdess  of  Ocean's  flocks. 

Who  drives  her  white  waves  over  the  green  sea. 
And  Ocean,  with  the  brine  on  his  gray  locks, 

And  quaint  Priapiis  with  his  lompjiny. 

All  came,  much  wondering  how  the  enwombM 
rocks 

Could  have  brought  forth  so  beautifid  a  birth  ; 

Her  love  subdued  their  wonder  and  their  mirth. 


The  herdsman  and  the  mountain  maidens  came. 
And  the  rude  kings  of  pastoral  Garam&nt ; 

Their  spirits  shook  within  them,  as  a  flame 
Stirred  by  the  air  nnder  a  cavern  gaunt ; 

Pygmies,  and  PoTyphemes,  by  many  a  name, 
Centain-s  and  Satyrs,  and  such  shapes  as  haunt 

Wet  clefts,  and  himps  neither  alive  nor  dead, 

Dog-hea<led,  bosom-eye<l.  and  bird-footed. 


I 
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For  she  was  beautiful ;  her  beaaty  made 

The  bright  world  dim,  and  everything  beside 

Seemed  like  the  fleeting  image  of  a  shade ; 
No  thought  of  living  spirit  could  abide, 

Which  to  her  looks  had  ever  been  betrayed, 
On  any  object  in  the  world  so  wide. 

On  any  hope  within  the  circling  skies, 

But  on  her  form,  and  in  her  inmost  c^ett. 


Which  when  the  Lady  knew,  she  took  her  spindle 
And  twined  three  threads  of   fleecy  mist,  and 
three 

Long  lines  of  light,  such  as  the  dawn  may  kindle 
The  clouds  and  waves  and  mountains  with ;  and 
she 

As  many  star-beams,  ere  their  lamps  could  dwindle 
In  the  belated  moon,  wound  skilfully ; 

And  with  these  threads  a  subtle  veil  she  wove  — 

A  shadow  for  the  splendor  of  her  love. 


The  deep  recesses  of  her  odorous  dwelling 

Were  stored  with  m^c  treasures" —  sounds  of  air 

Which  bad  the  power  all  spirits  of  compelling. 
Folded  in  cells  of  crystal  silence  there  ; 

Such  as  we  hear  in  youth,  and  think  the  feeling 
Will  never  die  —  yet  ere  we  are  aware, 

The  feeling  and  the  sound  are  fled  and  gone, 

And  the  regret  they  leave  remains  alone. 

xiL  8  on,  Mn.  Shsllsj,  1624  U  in,  Mn.  SheUe;,  tranacript 
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And  there  lay  Visions  swift,  and  sweet,  aDd  quaint. 
Each  in  its  thin  aheatb  hke  a  chrvsalis  ; 

Some  eager  to  bimt  forth,  some  weak  and  faint 
With  the  soft  burden  of  intensest  blis» 

It  is  its  work  to  bear  to  many  a  siunt 

Whose  heart  adores  the  shriue  whieh  holiest  is. 

Even  Love's  ;  and  others  white,  green,  gray,  mud 
black. 

And  of  all  shapes  —  and  eaeh  was  at  her  beck. 


And  odors  in  a  kind  of  aviary 

Of  ever-blooming  Eden-trees  she  kept, 
Clipped  in  a  floating  net  a  love-sick  Fairy 
Had  woven  from  dew-beams  while  the  moon  yet 

slept ; 
As  bats  at  the  wired  window  of  a  dairy. 

They  beat  their  vans ;  and  each  was  an  adept. 
When  loosed  and  missioned,  making  wings  of  winds, 
Tu  stir  sweet  thoughts  or  sad,  in  destined  minds. 


And  liquors  clear  and  sweet,  whose  healthful  might 
Could  medicine  the  sick  soul  to  happy  sleep. 

And  change  eternal  death  into  a  night 

Of  glorious  dreams  —  or,  if  eyes  needs  must  weep. 

Could  make  their  tears  all  wonder  and  delight- 
She  ill  her  crystal  vials  did  closely  keep; 

IT.  5  is  ils,  Mra.  Shelley,  1824  ||  icui  iti,  Un.  SheUej,  tniHcript; 
If  their,  Roiisetti,  was  ihrir,  Dowden. 
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If  men  could  drink  of  those  clear  vials,  'tis  said, 
The  living  were  not  envied  of  the  dead. 


Her  cave  was  stored  with  scroUs  of  strange  device, 
The  works  of  some  Satumian  Archim^e, 

Which  taught  the  expiations  at  whose  price 
Men  from  the  gods  might  win  that  happy  age 

Too  lightly  lost,  redeeming  native  vice ; 

And  which  might  quench  the  earth-consuming 
rage 

Of  gold  and  blood,  till  men  should  live  and  move 

Harmonious  as  the  sacred  stars  above  ; 


And  how  all  things  that  seem  untamable. 
Not  to  be  checked  and  not  to  be  confined, 

Obey  the  spells  of  wisdom's  wizard  skill ; 
Time,  earth  and  fire,  the  ocean  and  the  wind, 

And  all  their  shapes,  and  man's  imperial  will ; 
And  other  scrolls  whose  writings  did  unbind 

The  inmost  lore  of  Love  —  let  the  profane 

Tremble  to  ask  what  secrets  they  contun. 


And  wondrous  works  of  substance)*  unknown, 
To  which  the  enchantment  of  her  father's  power 

Had  changed  those  ragged  blocks  of  savage  stone. 
Were  heaped  in  the  recesses  of  her  bower ; 

xtU.  8  tnviout,  Jamea  ThompHon  conj. 
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Cured  Umpa  and  cfaalioes,  and  vials  which  shone 
In  their  own  golden  heams  - —  each  like  a  flower 
Out  of  whose  depth  a  fir«-flv  shakes  hi^  light 
Under  a  grpress  ia  a  starle»  night. 

XXI 

At  first  she  lived  akme  in  this  wild  home. 
And  her  own  thought*  were  eaeh  a  niinbter. 

Clothing  themselves  or  with  the  ocean-foam. 
Or  witli  the  wind,  or  with  the  speed  of  tire. 

To  work  whatever  purposes  might  come 

Into  her  mind  ;  snch  power  her  mighty  Sir« 

Had  girt  them  with,  whether  to  fly  or  ran, 

Througli  all  the  regions  which  he  shinea  upon. 

XXtl 
The  Ocean-nymphs  and  Hamadryades, 

Oreads  and  Naiads  with  long  weedy  locks. 
Offered  to  do  her  bidding  through  the  seas. 

Under  the  earth,  and  in  the  hollow  rocks. 
And  far  beneath  the  matted  roots  of  trees, 

And  in  the  gnarled  heart  of  stubborn  oaks. 
So  they  miglit  live  forever  in  the  light 
Of  her  sweet  presence  —  each  a  sateUite. 


"  This  may  not  be,"  the  Wizard  Maid  replied ; 

"  The  fountains  where  the  Naiades  bedew 
Their  shining  hair,  at  length  are  drained  and  dried ; 

The  solid  oaks  forget  their  strength,  and  strew 
Their  latest  leaf  upon  the  mountains  wide ; 

The  boundless  ocean,  like  a  drop  of  dew, 

nil.  2  uHedg.  Mra.  tihallef,  1824  II  ilreaMing,  Mn.  Shell«7,  tnn- 
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Will  be  consumed  —  the  stubborn  centre  mast 
Be  scattered,  like  a  cloud  of  summer  duet ; 


"  And  ye  with  them  will  perish  one  hy  one. 

If  I  must  sigh  to  think  that  this  shall  be, 
If  I  must  weep  when  the  surviving  Sun 

Shall  smile  on  your  decay,  oh,  ask  not  me 
To  love  you  till  your  little  race  is  run  ; 

I  cannot  die  as  ye  must —  over  me 
Your  leaves  shall  glance  —  the  streams  in  which 

ye  dwell 
Shall  be  my  paths  henceforth,  and  so  — farewell  1 " 


She  spoke  and  wept ;  the  dark  and  azure  well 
Sparkled    beneath   the   shower   of   her  bright 
tears. 

And  every  little  circlet  where  they  fell 

Flung  to  the  cavem-roof  inconstant  spheres 

And  intertangled  lines  of  light ;  a  knell 
Of  sobbing  voices  came  upon  her  ears 

From  those  departing  Forms,  o'er  the  serene 

Of  the  white  streams  and  of  the  forest  green. 


All  day  the  Wizard  Lady  sate  aloof. 
Spelling  out  scrolls  of  dread  antiquity. 

Under  the  cavern's  fountain-lighted  roof ; 
Or  broidering  the  pictured  poesy 

iiiii.  7  etntrt,  Mn.  Shellev,  1824  ||  nounlaiiu,  Hn.  Shellfty, 
tiamcript. 
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Of  some  high  tale  upon  her  growing  woof. 

Which  the  sweet  splendor  of  her  Bmiles  rmild 
dye 
In  hues  outshining  Heaven  — and  ever  she 
Added  some  grace  to  the  wrought  poesy. 


While  on  her  hearth  lay  blazing  many  it  piece 
Of  sandal-wood,  rare  gums  and  cinnamon  : 

Men  scarcely  know  how  beautiful  fire  is  ; 
Kach  flame  of  it  is  ai«  a  preeious  stone 

Dissolved  in  ever-moving  light,  and  this 
Belongs  to  each  and  all  who  gaae  npon ; 

The  AVitdi  hehclrl  it  not.  for  In  her  hand 

She  held  a  woof  that  dimmed  the  burning  brand. 


This  Lady  never  slept,  but  lay  in  trance 
All  night  within  the  fountain,  as  in  sleep. 

Its  emerald  crags  glowed  in  her  beauty's  glance  ; 
Through  the  green  splendor  of  the  water  deep 

Slie  saw  the  constellationR  reel  and  dance 
Like  fire-flies,  and  withal  did  ever  keep 

The  tenor  of  her  contemplations  calm, 

With  open  eyes,  closed  feet,  and  folded  palm. 

XIX 

And   when   the   whirlwinds   and   the   cloads   de- 
scended 
From  the  white  pinnacles  of  that  cold  hill, 

mmi.  e,  upon.  Mrs.  Sbelley,  transcript.    Mn.    Shelle;,   1824    D 
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She  passed  at  dewfall  to  a  space  extended, 
Where,  in  a  lawn  of  flowering  asphodel 

Amid  a  wood  of  pines  and  cedars  blended. 
There  yawned  an  inextinguishahle  well 

Of  crimson  fire,  full  even  to  the  brim. 

And  overfowing  all  the  margin  trim ; 


Within  the  which  she  lay  when  the  fierce  war 
Of  wintry  winds  shook  that  innocuous  liquor 

In  many  a  mimic  moon  and  bearded  star. 
O'er  woods  and  Iswns ;  the  serpent  heard  it  flicker 

In  sleep,  and,  dreaming  still,  he  crept  afar ; 
And  when  the  windless  snow  descended  thicker 

Than  autumn  leaves,  she  watched  it  as  it  came 

Melt  on  the  surface  of  the  level  flame. 


She  had  a  boat  which  some  say  Vulcan  wrought 
For  Venus,  as  the  chariot  of  her  star ; 

But  it  was  found  too  feeble  to  be  fraught 
With  all  the  ardors  in  that  sphere  which  are, 

And  HO  she  sold  it,  and  Apollo  bought 
And  gave  it  to  this  daughter ;  from  a  car 

Changed  to  the  fairest  and  the  lightest  boat 

Which  ever  upon  mortal  stream  did  float. 

XXXII 

And  others  say,  that,  when  but  three  hours  old, 
The  first-hom  Love  out  of  his  cradle  leapt. 

And  clove  dun  Chaos  with  his  wings  of  gold. 
And  like  a  horticultural  adept, 
■XX.  g  Initi,  Mn.  SbeUey,  1824  U  liquid,  Mn.  Shelley,  tnuamipt 
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Stole  a  strange  seed,  and  wrapped  it  ap  in  mould. 

And  sowed  it  iu  bia  mother's  star,  and  kept. 
Watering  it  all  the  summer  with  sweet  dew. 
And  n'ith  hia  wings  fanning  it  as  it  grew- 


The  plant  grew  strong  and  green ;  the  snowy  \ 
Fell,  and  the  long  and  gourd-like  fruit  begmn 

To  turn  the  light  and  dew  by  inward  power 
To  its  own  substance ;  woven  traoery  ran 

Of  light  firm  te^tnre,  ribbed  and  branching,  o'er 
The  solid  rind,  like  a  leafs  veined  fan. 

Of  which  Love  scooped  this  boat,  and  with  soft 
motion 

Piloted  it  round  the  circnrnfiooas  ooean. 

xxxrv 

This  boat  she  moored  upon  her  fount,  and  lit 

A  living  spirit  within  all  its  frame. 
Breathing  the  soul  of  swiftness  into  it. 

Couchetl  on  the  fountain,  like  a  panther  tame  — 
One  of  the  twain  at  Evan's  feet  that  sit  — 

Or  as  on  Vesta's  sceptre  a  swift  flame, 
Or  on  blind  Homer's  heart  a  winged  thought,  — 
In  joyous  expectation  lay  the  boat. 


Then  by  strange  art  she  kneaded  fire  and  snow 
Together,  tempering  the  repugnant  mass 

With  liquid  love  —  all  things  together  gtww 
Through  whieh  the  harmony  of  love  can  pass  ; 

And  a  fair  Shape  out  of  her  hands  did  flow, 
A  living  Image,  which  did  far  surpass 
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In  beauty  that  bright  shape  of  vital  stone 
Which  drew  the  heart  out  of  Pygmalion. 

XXXVI 

A  sexless  thing  it  was,  and  in  its  growth 
It  seemed  to  have  developed  no  defect 

Of  either  sex,  yet  all  the  grace  of  both  ; 

In  gentleness  and  strength  its  limbs  were  decked ; 

The  bosom  lightly  swelled  with  its  full  youth, 
The  countenance  was  such  as  might  select 

Some  artist  that  his  skill  should  never  die, 

Imaging  forth  such  perfect  purity. 

xxxvii 

From  its  smooth  shoulders  hung  two  rapid  wings, 
Fit  to  have  borne  it  to  the  seventh  sphere, 

Tipped  with  the  speed  of  liquid  lightnings. 
Dyed  in  the  ardors  of  the  atmosphere. 

She  led  her  creature  to  the  boiling  springs 

Where  the  light  boat  was  moored,  and  said, 
"  Sit  here  I " 

And  pointed  to  the  prow  and  took  her  seat 

Beside  the  rudder  with  opposing  feet. 

xxxvni 

And  down  the  streams  which  clove  those  mountains 
vast, 

Around  their  inland  islets,  and  amid 
The  panther-peopled  forests,  whose  shade  cast 

Darkness  and  odors,  and  a  pleasure  hid 


5  lighdy  iwdUd,  Mn.  SheUey,  1839^  |1  wwdled  lightly, 
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In  melaiif^holy  gloom,  the  pinnace  passed  ; 

By  many  a  star-siurounded  pyramid 
Of  icy  fi-ag  ^leaving  the  purple  sky. 
And  caverns  yaivning  ronnd  iinfathomabfy. 

XXXIX 

The  silver  noon  into  that  winding  dell. 

With  slanted  gleani  athwart  tlie  forest  tops. 

Tempered  like  golden  evening,  feebly  fell ; 

A   green   and   glowing   light,  like   that   wbidi 
drojtB 

From  folded  lilies  in  which  glow-worms  dwell. 
When  eartli  over  her  face  night's  mantle  wraps; 

Between  the  severed  inouiitnins  lay  on  high. 

Over  the  stream,  a  narrow  rift  of  s^. 


And  ever  as  she  went,  the  Image  lay 

With  folded  wings  and  unawaliened  eyes  ; 

And  o'er  its  gentle  countenance  did  play 
The  busy  dreams,  as  thick  as  summer  flies. 

Chasing  the  rapid  smiles  that  would  not  stay. 
And  drinking  the  warm  tears,  and  the  sweet  sighs 

Inhaling,  which,  with  busy  murmur  vwn. 

They  had  aroused  from  that  full  heart  and  brain. 


And  ever  down  the  prone  vale,  like  a  cloud 
Upon  a  stream  of  wind,  the  pinnace  went ; 

mil.  2  aOiv>ari,  Mn.  Sh«lley,  tnuncript,  Hre.  Shellejr,  1S24 
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Xow  lingering  on  the  pools,  in  which  abode 
The  calm  and  darkness  of  the  deep  content 

In  which  they  paused  ;  now  o'er  the  shallow  road 
Of  white  and  dancing  waters,  all  besprent 

With  saod  and  polished  pebbles :  mortal  boat 

In  such  a  shallow  rapid  could  not  float. 


And  down  the  earthquaking  cataracts,  which  shiver 
Their  snow-like  waters  into  golden  air, 

Or  under  chasms  unfathomable  ever 

Sepidchre  them,  till  in  their  rage  they  tear 

A  subterranean  portal  for  the  river. 

It  fled  —  the  circling  sunbows  did  upbear 

Its  fall  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  spray, 

Lighting  it  far  upon  its  lampless  way. 


And  when  the  Wizard  Lady  would  ascend 
The  labyrinths  of  some  many-windiag  vale, 

Which  to  the  inmost  mountain  upward  tend. 
She  called  "  Hermaphroditus !  "  and  the  pale 

And  heavy  hue  which  slumber  could  extend 
Over  its  lips  and  eyes,  as  on  the  gale 

A  rapid  shadow  from  a  slope  of  grass. 

Into  the  darkness  of  the  stream  did  pass. 

XLIV 

And  it  unfurled  its  heaven-colored  pinions. 
With  stars  of  fire  spotting  the  stream  below, 

ilL  3  on,  Mrs.  SheUaj,  1824  ||  in,  Mr».  Shelley,  traracript. 
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And  from  above  into  the  Sun's  dommiong 

Flin^ng  a  glory,  like  the  golden  glow- 
In    which    Spring    clothes     her    emerald-winged 
mi  Dions, 
All  interwoven  with  fine  feathery  snow 
And  moonlight  splendor  of  intensest  rime 
With  which  frost  paints  the  pinea  in  winter  time  : 


And  then  it  winnowed  the  Elyaiait  air. 
Which  ever  hung  about  that  Udy  bright. 

With  its  ethereal  vans  ;  and  speeding  ther«, 
Uke  a  star  up  the  torrent  of  the  night, 

Or  a  awift  eagle  in  the  morning  glare 

Breasting  the  whirlwind  with  impetuous  flight. 

The  pinnace,  oared  by  those  enchanted  wings. 

Clove   the    fierce    streams   towards    their    upper 
springs. 

XL  VI 

The  water  flashed,  like  sunlight  by  the  prow 
Of  a  noon-wandering  meteor  flung  to  Heaven  ; 

The  still  air  seemed  as  if  its  waves  did  flow 

In  tempest  down  the  mountains ;  loosely  driven 

The  lady's  radiant  hair  streamed  to  and  fro  ; 
Beneath,  the  billows,  having  vainly  striven 

Indignant  and  impetuous,  roared  to  feel 

The  swift  and  steady  motion  of  the  keel. 

XLVII 

Or,  when  the  weary  moon  was  in  the  wane, 
Or  in  the  noon  of  interlunar  night, 

Kir.  e  Bnasting,  Mis.  SbeUey,  1824  II  Bnatking,  Un.  Sbelloj, 
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The  Lady-Witch  id  visioos  could  not  chain 
Her  spirit ;  but  suled  forth  under  the  light 

Of  shooting  atars,  and  bade  extend  amain 

Its   storm -outspeeding  wings   the   Hermaphro- 
dite ; 

She  to  the  Austral  waters  took  her  way, 

Beyond  the  fobuloos  Thamandocana, 


Where,  like  a  meadow  which  no  scythe  has  shaven. 
Which   rain   could   never   bend,  or  whirl-blast 
shake. 

With  the  Antarctic  constellations  paven, 
Canopns  and  his  crew,  lay  the  Anatral  lake ; 

There  she  would  build  herself  a  windless  haven 
Out  of  the  clouds  whose  moving  turrets  make 

The   bastions   of    the   storm,   when   through   the 
sky 

The  spirits  of  the  tempest  thundered  by ; 


A  haven,  beneath  whose  translucent  floor 
The  tremulous  stars  sparkled  unfathomably. 

And  around  which  the  solid  vapors  hoar. 
Based  on  the  level  waters,  to  the  sky 

Lifted  their  dreadful  crags,  and,  like  a  shore 
Of  wintry  mountains,  inaccessibly 

Hemmed  in,  with  rifts  and  precipices  gray 

And  hanging  crags,  many  a  cove  and  bay. 

iItiL  a  JM,  Hn.  SfaaUey ,  trmnscript  ||  Hit,  Mn.  Sbellsy,  18 
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.\i]d  whilst  the  outer  lake  b^DeAth  the  lasb 

Of  the  wind's  scourge  foamed  like   a  wouniM 
thing. 

And  the  iooeasaDt  hail  with  stony  clash 

Ploughed  up  the  waters,  and  the  flagging  "^? 

Of  the  roused  oonnoratit  in  th«  lightning  flash 
Looked  like  the  wreck  of  some  wiud-wmidei^ 
ing 

Fragment  of  inky  thunder-smoke  —  this  hnveo 

Was  as  a  gtm  to  eopy  Heaven  engraren  : 


On  which  that  Lady  played  her  many  pmnks. 
Circling  the  image  of  a  shooting  star, 

Even  as  a  tiger  on  Hydaspes'  hanks 

Outapeeds  the  antelopes  which  speediest  are, 

In  her  light  hoat ;  and  many  quips  and  cranks 
She  played  ujKin  the  water ;  till  the  car 

Of  the  late  moon,  like  a  sick  matron  wan. 

To  journey  from  the  misty  east  hegan. 


And  then  she  called  out  of  the  hollow  turrets 
Of  those   high  clouds,  whit«,  golden  and   ver- 
milion. 

The  armies  of  her  ministering  spirits  ; 
In  mighty  legions,  million  after  million. 

They  came,  each  troop  em  blazoning  its  merits 
On  meteor  flags  ;  and  many  a  proud  pavilion 
L  6  WTtck,  Mrs.  SheUej,  IS'H  ||  /ragmtnt,  Mn.  Shelley,  tna- 
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Of  the  intertexture  of  the  atmosphere 

They  pitched  upon  the  plain  of  the  cahn  mere. 


They  framed    the   imperial   tent   of   their  great 
Q«eea 

Of  woven  exhalations,  underlaid 
With  lambent  lightning-fire,  as  may  be  seen 

A  dome  of  thin  and  open  ivory  inlaid 
With  crimson  silk  ;  cressets  from  the  serene 

Hung  there,  and  on  the  water  for  her  tread 
A  tapestry  of  fleece-like  mist  was  strewn, 
Dyed  in  the  beams  of  the  ascending  moon. 


And  on  a  throne  o'erlaid  with  starlight,  caught 
Upon  those  wandering  isles  of  aery  dew 

Which  highest  shoals  of  mountain  shipwreck  not, 
She  sate,  and  heard  all  that  had  happened  new 

Between   the   earth   and    moon    since    they   had 
brought 
The  last  intelligence ;  and  now  she  grew 

Pale  as  that  moon  lost  in  the  watery  night, 

And  now  she  wept,  and  now  she  laughed  outright. 


These  were  tame  pleasures.     She  would  often  climb 
The  steepest  ladder  of  the  crudded  rack 

Up  to  some  beaked  cape  of  cloud  sublime, 
And  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back 

lii.  8  mtrt,  omit,  Mra.  Shells  j,  transcript. 

lir.  8  mouRlain,  Mn.  Shelley,  1824  ||  moutilaiiu,  Mn.  Sh«lle;, 
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Ride  singing  through  the  shoreless  air ;  oft-tune 

Following  the  serpent  lightning's  winding  tr«ck. 
She  ran  upon  the  platforms  of  the  wind. 
And  laughed  to  hear  the  fire-balli  roar  beUod. 


And  sometimes  to  those  streams  of  upper  air. 

Which  whirl  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  round. 
She  would  asceud,  and  win  the  spirits  there 

To  let  her  join  their  chorus.     Slortals  found 
That  ou  those  days  the  sky  was  calm  and  fair. 

And  mystic  snatches  of  harmonious  sound 
Wandered  upon  the  earth  where'er  she  passed, 
And  happy  thoughts  of  hope,  too  sweet  to  last. 


But  her  choice  sport  was,  in  the  hours  of  sleep. 
To  glide  adown  old  Nilus,  where  he  threads 

Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  steep 
Of  utmost  Ajcume,  until  he  spreads. 

Like  a  calm  flock  of  silver-fleecfed  sheep, 

His  waters  on  the  pltun,  —  and  crested  heads 

Of  cities  and  proud  temples  gleam  amid. 

And  many  a  vapor-belted  pyramid  ; 


By  Moeris  and  the  Mareotid  lakes, 

Strewn  with   fmnt   blooms,  like   bridal-tihamber 
floors, 
Where  naked  boys  bridling  tame  water-snakes, 

Or  charioteering  ghastly  alligators,  - 

It.  8  roar,  Mn  SheUe^.  1824  II  roU,  Mra.  StuMvj,  tnwiripC. 
Itu.  2  Whtrt,  Mn.  i^eUey,  tnnMript  II  What,  Hn.  Shell«7, 18M. 
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Had  left  on  the  sweet  waters  mighty  wakes 

Of  those  huge  forms  —  within  the  brazen  doors 
Of  the  great  Labyrinth  slept  both  boy  and  beast 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  their  Osirian  feast ; 


And  where  within  the  surface  of  the  river 
The  shadows  of  the  massy  temples  lie, 

And  never  are  erased  —  but  tremble  ever 

Like  things  which  every  cloud  can  doom  to  die ; 

Through  lotus-paven  canals,  and  wheresoever 
The  works  of  man  pierced  that  serenest  sky 

With  tombs,  and  towers,  and  fanes,  —  'twas  her 
delight 

To  wander  in  the  shadow  of  the  night. 


With  motion  like  the  spirit  of  that  wind 
Whose  soft  st^p  deepens  slumber,  her  light  feet 

Passed  through  the  peopled  haunts  of  humankind. 
Scattering  sweet  visions  from  her  presence  sweet; 

Thi-ough  fane  and  palace-court  and  labyrinth  rained 
With  many  a  dark  and  subterranean  street 

Under  the  Nile,  through  chambers  high  and  deep 

She  passed,  observing  mortals  in  their  sleep. 


A  pleasure  sweet  doubtless  it  was  to  see 
Mortals  subdued  in  all  the  shapes  of  sleep. 

Here  lay  two  sister-twins  in  infancy ; 

There  a  lone  youth  who  in  his  dreams  did  weep ; 
lii.  7  /ana,  Mn.  SheUey,  1524  ||  font,  M».  SheUej,  ISSQ". 

Witk  toKtr-crttltd  eitiet  'twai,  Un.  ^ells]',  traiwoript. 
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Within,  two  lovers  Linked  mnooeiitly 

In  their  loose  locks  whioh  over  both  ilid  pre^ 
Like  ivy  from  one  stem  ;  and  there  lay  calm 
Old  age  with  snow-bnght  hair  and  foMed  palm. 


But  other  troubled  forms  of  sleep  she  sslvs. 
Not  to  be  mirrored  in  a  holy  song; 

Distortions  foul  of  Bupcmatural  awe. 
And  pale  imaginings  of  Tisione<l  wrong. 

And  all  the  code  of  custom's  lawless  law- 
Written  upon  the  bi-ows  of  old  and  young; 

"  This,"  said  the  Wizard  Maiden,  "  is  the  s 

^^ieh  stirs  the  liqnid  surface  of  man's  life." 


And  little  did  the  sight  disturb  her  soul. 

We,  the  weak  mariners  of  that  wide  lake. 
Where'er  its  shores  extend  or  billows  roll. 

Our  course  unpiloted  and  starless  make 
O'er  its  wild  surface  to  an  unknown  goal ; 

But   she   in   tlie   calm   depths   her   way    could 
take 
Where  in  bright  bowers  immortal  forms  abide, 
Beneath  the  weltering  of  the  restless  tide, 


And  she  saw  princes  couched  under  the  glow 
Of  sun-like  gems ;  and  round  each  temple-court 


liii.  r.  brotcs.  Mn.  Shell 
Ixiii.  3  Wherrrt,  Mra. 

liiii.  5  wild,  Mn.  Shelley.  1S24  |]  <c 
ISSB". 
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In  dormitories  ranged,  row  after  row, 

She  saw  the  priests  aflleep,  all  of  one  sort. 

For  all  were  educated  to  be  so. 

The  peasants  in  their  huts,  and  in  the  port 

The  sailors  Bhe  saw  cradled  on  the  waves, 

And  the  dead  lulled  within  their  dreamless  graves. 


And  all  the  forms  in  which  those  spirits  lay 
Were  to  her  sight  like  the  diaphanous 

Veils  in  which  those  sweet  ladies  oft  array 

Their  delicate  limbs,  who  would  conceal  from  \\t 

Only  their  scorn  of  all  concealment;  they 
Move  in  the  light  of  their  own  beauty  thus. 

But  these  and  all  now  lay  with  sleep  upon  them. 

And  little  thought  a  Witch  was  looking  on  them. 


She  all  those  human  figures  breathing  there 
Beheld  as  living  spirits ;  to  her  eyes 

The  naked  beauty  of  the  soul  lay  bare  ; 

And  often  through  a  rude  and  worn  disguise 

She  saw  the  inner  form  most  bright  and  fair  ; 
And  then  she  ha^l  a  charm  of  strange  device. 

Which,  murmured  on  mut«  lips  with  t«iider  tone. 

Could  make  that  spirit  mingle  with  her  own. 


Alas,  Aurora  J  what  wouldst  thou  have  given 
For  such  a  charm,  when  Tithon  became  gray  ? 

Or  how  much,  Venus,  of  thy  silver  Heaven 
Wouldst  thou  have  yielded,  ere  Proserpina 

Had  half  (oh !  why  not  all  ?)  the  debt  forgiven 
Which  dear  Adonis  had  been  doomed  to  pay. 
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To  any  witch  who  would  hare  taught  yon  it  ? 
The  HeUad  doth  not  know  its  vnlne  yet. 


'Tis  Baid  in  after  times  her  spirit  free 

Knew  what  love  was,  and  felt  itself  alone : 

But  holy  Dian  could  not  chaster  l>e 
Before  she  stooped  to  kiss  Endymion, 

Than  now  this  lady  —  like  a  sexless  bee 
Tasting  all  blossoms  and  confined  to  none ; 

Among  those  mortal  forms  the  Wizard-Maiden 

Passed  with  an  eye  serene  and  heart  nnladeii. 

LXIX  i 

To  those  she  saw  most  beautiful,  she  gave 

Strange  panacea  in  a  crystal  howl ; 
They   drank   in   their   deep   sleep  of  that   sweet 
wave. 

And  lived  thenceforward  as  if  some  control. 
Mightier  than  life,  were  in  them ;  and  the  grave 

Of  such,  when  death  oppressed  the  weaiy  sool. 
Was  as  a  green  and  over-arching  bower 
Lit  by  the  gems  of  many  a  starry  flower. 


For  on  the  night  when  they  were  buried,  she 
Restoretl  the  embalmers'  ruining  and  shook 

Ixiz.  4  thtneffoncani ,  Boscombe  MS.  II  hmctfonrttni,  Mrs.  Siel- 
Uj,  traiHcript:  lAficc/brfA,  Mrs.  ^elley.  1824. 

Uii.  5  grave,  Mrs.  Shellev,  lSi4   |1  gtanl,  Mra.  Shellej,   bmo- 

Idi.  7  aj,  Boscomlje  S[S.  il  omit,  Mrs.  SbeUey,  1824,  Mre.  Shel- 
ley, tisnscript. 
Ixi.  1  ichtn,  tin.  Shelley,  tnuMcript  ![  that,  Hn.£3idlnj,  1824. 
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The  light  out  q£  the  funeral  lamps,  to  be 
A  mimic  day  within  that  deathy  nook ; 

And  she  unwound  the  woven  imageiy 

Of  second   childhood's   swaddling   bands,   and 
took 

The  coffin,  its  last  cradle,  from  its  niche. 

And  threw  it  with  contempt  into  a  ditch. 


And  there  the  body  lay,  age  after  age, 
Mute,  breathing,  beating,  warm,  and  undeeay- 
ing. 

Like  one  asleep  in  a  green  hermitage, 

With  gentle  smiles  about  its  eyelids  playing. 

And  living  in  its  dreams  beyond  the  rage 

Of  deatii  or  life,  while  they  were  still  arraying 

In  liveries  ever  new  the  rapid,  blind. 

And  fleeting  generations  of  mankind. 

Lxxn 
And  she  would  write   strange  dreams  upon   the 
br^n 
Of  those  who  were  less  beautiful,  and  make 
All  harsh  and  crooked  purposes  more  vain 
Than  in  the  desert  is  the  serpent's  wake 

In.  3  lamp;  Hn.  SheUe; ,  1824  ||  lamp,  Mra.  Shelley,  tnueript 
4  dtathn,  tin.  SlnUey,  IS24  ||  dlatUs,  Mn.  SbeUay,  trail- 
Kript 

Izii.  1  thert  tht  My,  Vxa.  Shellaj,  1824  II  thtn  bodiri.  His.  Shel- 
ley, tiBiucript. 
Ind.  4  imila,  Mn.  SbeUey,  transcript  l|  ^eep,  Mn.  Shelley,  1824. 
Ixzii  2  Un,  omit,  Hn.  Shelley,  tnuiacript. 

4  desert,  Mn.  Shelley,  1824  ||  dtMrti,  Hn.  Shelley,  Mm- 
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Which  the  sand  covera  ;  all  his  evil  gain  ' 

The  miser  in  such  di-eams  would  riae  and  shake 
Into  a  beggar's  lap ;  the  lying  scribe 
Would  lus  own  lies  betray  without  a  bribe. 


The  priests  woidd  write  an  explanation  full. 

Translating  hieroglj-phics  into  Greek, 
How  the  god  Apis  really  was  a  bull. 

And  nothing  more  ;  and  bid  the  herald  stick 
The  same  ag^nst  the  temple  doors,  and  pult 

The  old  cant  down  ;  they  licensed  all  to  s|)eak 
Whate'er  they  thought  of  hawks,  and  cats,  and 

By  pastoral  letters  to  each  diocese. 


The  king  would  dress  an  ape  up  in  his  crown 
And  robea,  and  seat  him  on  his  glorious  seat, 

And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  suu-like  throne 
Would  plate  a  gaudy  mock-bird  to  repeat 

The  fhatterings  of  the  monkey.     Every  one 
Of  the  prone  courtiers  crawled  to  kiss  the  feet 

Of  their  great  emperor  when  the  morning  came. 

And  kissed  —  alas,  how  many  kiss  the  same ! 

LXXV 

The  soldiers  dreamed  that  they  were  blacksmiths, 
and 
Walked  out  of  quarters  in  somnambulism  ; 

Udii.  4  bid  l/u  ktrald,  Mrs.  SheUef,  1824  ||  bade  duhtraldt,  Md. 
Shell  e J,  tnuscript 

Izsxiii.  5  doors,  Mn.  SbeUe}^,  1824  |l   waUi,  Mia.  SUllay,  tZM- 
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Round  the  red  anvils  you  might  eee  them  stand. 
Like  Cyolopsea  in  Vulcan's  sooty  abysm, 

Beating  their  swords  to  ploughshares  ;  in  a  band 
The  gaolers  sent  those  of  the  liberal  schism 

Free  through  the  streets  of  Memphis, —  much,  I  wis. 

To  the  annoyance  of  king  Amasis. 


Aud  timid  lovers  who  had  been  so  coy 
They  hardly  knew  whether  they  loved  or  not, 

Would  rise  out  of  their  rest,  and  take  sweet  joy. 
To  the  fulfilment  of  their  inmost  thought ; 

And  when  next  day  the  maiden  and  the  boy 
Met  one  another,  both,  like  sinners  caught, 

Blushed  at  the  thing  which  each  believed  was 
done 

Only  in  fancy  —  till  the  tenth  moon  shone  ; 


And  then  the  Witch  would  let  them  take  no  ill ; 

Of  many  thousand  schemes  which  lovers  find 
The  Witch  found  one, — and  so  they  took  their 
fill 

Of  happiness  in  marriage  warm  and  kind. 
Friends  who,  by  practice  of  some  envious  skill. 

Were  torn  apart  —  a  wide  wound,  mind  from 
mind  — 
She  did  unite  again  with  visions  clear 
Of  deep  affection  and  of  truth  sincere. 

liXT.  3  Baimd  the  red,  tin.  .SheUay,  1824  |j  Armnd  Oie  nd  luH, 
Uia.  Shelley,  traiucript. 
Izxri  4  iBwuf,  Mn.  StuUej,  18M  ||  idmiuf,  Hn.  Slwllaj,  tirnn- 


Tbe»    were  the  pranks  she  played  among  the  dtira 
Ot  mortal  men,  and  what  ehe  did  to  sprites 

And  Gods,  entangling  them  !n  her  sweet  ditties 
To  do  her  "'"   '""^  oI"i"  their  subtle  sli^ts. 

1  will  decla  ;  for  it  is 

A  tale  muiT  eird  winter  nights 

Than  for  thes  ler  days,  when  we 

r  b       «■  :  than  we  can  see. 
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Rosalind  and  Helen,  /  a  Modem  Eclogue  ;  /  with  /  Other 
PoeuiB  :  /  by  /  Perej  Bjrahe  Shelley.  /  Londoa  :  /  Printed  for 
C.  and  J.  Oilier,  /  Vere  Street,  Bond  Street.  /  1819. 

Collation  :  Octavo.  Half-title  (with  advertisements  of 
Shelley's  other  published  poems,  aud  imprint  C.  H.  Beynell, 
Broadatreet,  /  Golden  Square,  London,  (oD  verso),  pp.  L  iL ; 
Title  (with  blaDk  verao),  pp.  iii.  iv.  ;  Advertisement,  pp.  t. 
vi.  ;  Contents  (with  blank  verso),  pp.  vii.  viii. ;  Fly-title  to 
Rosalind  and  Helen  /  A  /  Modem  Edogue  /  (with  blank 
verso),  pp.  1, 2  ;  Rotalind  and  Helen,  pp.  3-^  ;  Litiet  tariltat 
on  the  Euganean  Hills,  Hymn  to  Intelltclual  Beauty,  Sonnet- 
(hymandiai,  pp,  69-92,  Four  pages  of  advertiseraents.  Is- 
sued in  dnib  wrappers  with  white  printed  label  lettered 
lengthwise  Etosalind  and  Helen.  A  fragment  of  the  poem 
is  among  the  Boscomhe  MSS. 

Notes  showing  the  state  of  other  editions  and  inclnding 
minor  variations  beyond  what  has  been  already  noted. 
63  thee  1839','. 

23S  Sat  1819,  1839I,',  Rossetti,  Dowden. 

406  which  The  emendations  are  merely  plausible.  The 
sentence  is  a  broken  one,  but  within  its  limits  it 
gives  no  satisfactory  meaning  unless  it  be  that  there 
was  the  thought  of  death  at  childbirth,  which  seems 
a  strained  tDterpretatJou. 

449  /niYiin,— Rossetti. 

551  When  1839V',  Rossetti,  Forman,  Dowden.  The  emen- 
dation is  necessary  for  the  sense. 

590  nursing  Forman  conj. 

857  tent,  1839',',  Dowden. 

894r-901  Compare  the  slightly  different  vereion  of  these 
tines  in  the  poem  To  WiUiam  Shelley,  1818. 
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Into  ft  (oerrfy 

Ota  gntL     _^^H 


932  teken  1639',',  Rossetti,  Dowden.     Fonnan's  ememli 
seems  reasonable. 

1095  brigkl  —  Eossflti. 

1173  louki  1839",  RotsettL 

1209  rescue  Forman  conj.,  Ociwden.  The  (rmeiulaldoQ  da«« 
nal  iiel|>  the  couplet  to  express  its  meaniiig,  which 
plainly  is  tliat  she  BUTTiveit  aevpral  jeus  either  being 
iosaue  without  recollection  of  the  losa  of  Lionel,  or 
without  memorj  a(  her  eiperience  during  her  illnes». 
The  nieauiog  at  all  events  is  uot  that  animal  life 
rescued  from  sorrow,  but  that  bv  sinking  into  ft  toerely 
animate  state  of  life  she  was  respited  from 

1230  herefi,  1819,  1839','. 

1231  dele  comma  1819,  1839" ,». 
1240  wood  Bowdeu.     The  emendation  is  reallj 
1246  ileep  omit,  1839<,'. 

CoMTExpOBAitT  Records  :  — 

Mrs.  Shelley's  noU  (1S39>,  iii.  169,  160}  ;  "  HoMlind  tmd 
Helen  was  begun  at  Marlow,  and  thrown  aside,  till  I  found 
it ;  and,  at  my  request,  it  was  completed.  Shelley  had  no 
care  for  any  of  his  poems  that  did  not  emanate  from  the 
depths  of  his  mind,  aud  develop  some  high  or  abstruse  truth. 
When  he  does  touch  on  human  life  and  the  human  heart,  no 
pictures  can  be  more  faithful,  more  delicate,  more  subtle,  or 
more  pathetic.  lie  never  mentioned  Love,  but  he  shed  a 
grace,  borrowed  from  his  own  nature,  that  scarcely  any  other 
poet  has  bestowed  on  that  passion.  When  he  spoke  of  it  aa 
the  law  of  life,  which  inasmuch  as  we  rebel  against,  we  err 
and  injure  ourselves  and  olhers,  he  promulgated  that  which 
he  considered  an  irrefragable  truth.  In  his  eyes  it  was  the 
essence  of  our  being,  and  all  wue  and  pain  arose  from  the 
war  made  i^aiust  it  by  selfishness,  or  Inaensihilitj,  or  mis- 
take. By  reverting  in  his  mind  U>  this  first  principle,  be 
discovered  the  souree  of  many  emotions,  and  could  discloae 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  liis  deliueatious  of  pa-uion  and 
emotion  touch  the  finest  chords  in  our  nature.  Rotalmd  and 
Helm  was  Rniahed  during  the  summer  of  1818,  while  we 
were  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca." 
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Sbelley  (from  Ba^i  di  Lncca)  to  Peacock,  Aagnst  16, 
1818 :  "  I  haTo  Snuhed,  by  taking  advantage  of  a  few  day* 
of  iupiratioD — which  the  Canuaia  ha»e  been  Ut«l7  Teiy 
backward  in  conceding  —  the  little  poem  I  began  sending  to 
the  pceea  in  London.  Oilier  will  send  joa  the  proofs.  Ita 
ctrocture  is  slight  and  aery  ;  its  subject  ideal.  Hie  metre 
eorrespoDds  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  and  varies  with  the 
flow  of  the  feeling."     Peacock,  Worit,  iii.  453. 

Shelley  (from  Rome)  to  Peacock,  April  6,  1819  :  ■■  As  to 
the  poem  now  printing,  I  lay  no  stresi  on  it  one  way  of  the 
other.  The  concluding  liuea  aie  natural.'  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Euayi  and  Letters,  ii.  213. 

Shelley  (from  Leghorn)  to  Hunt,  Angnst  16,  1819: 
"Your  kind  eipresaiona  about  my  Eclogue  gave  me  great 
pleasure  ;  indeed,  my  great  stimulus  in  writing  is  to  hare 
the  approbation  of  those  who  feel  kindly  towards  me.  The 
rest  is  mere  dnty."     Hunt,  Lord  Byron,  eto.,  i.  388. 

Shelley  (from  Leghorn),  to  Oilier,  September  6,  1819 : 
"  In  the  Roialind  and  Helen  I  see  there  are  some  few  errors, 
which  are  go  much  the  worse  because  they  are  enois  in  the 
sense.  If  there  should  be  any  danger  of  a  second  edition,  I 
will  correct  them."     Shelley  Memorialt,  p.  119. 

Rotrdind  and  Helen  seems  to  have  been  suggested,  in  part, 
by  the  relation  of  Mrs.  Shelley  with  a  friend  of  her  girlhood, 
Isabel  Baiter,  who  felt  away  from  her  early  attachment  in 
consequence  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  flight  with  Shelley  in  Jnly, 
1814,  and  was  afterward  reconciled  with  ber.  (Dowden, 
Life,  ii.  130,  131.)  Forman  (Type  Facsimile  of  the  original 
edition,  Shelley  Society's  Publications,  Second  Series,  No. 
17,  Introduction)  discusses  the  natter  at  length,  together 
with  the  reflection  of  political  events  in  England  possibly  to 
be  detected  in  the  poem.  It  was  noticed  in  Blactwoafi, 
Jane,  18ia 

JULIAN    AND   MADDAIX) 

Julian  and  Maddalo  is  the  first  title  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  edi- 
tion of  the  Potlhumoai  Poena,  1824.  It  is  there  dated  May, 
1819.  In  her  first  collected  edition,  18391,  it  appears  among 
the  Poenu  o/ISgO ;  but,  in  the  second,  1839*,  it  U  properiy 
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NOTES 


plteed  among  tlie  Poemt  of  181S.  It  wbs  WT>U«ti  >t  Eata%i 
the  late  summer.  Tlic  date,  Mftf,  1819,  is  tbo  dole  of  tk 
MS.  then  euinpleted,  and  rppreseats  the  time  nhea  th«  farm 
hsd  reroived  >U  last  revision.  The  MS.  leot  to  Hunt,  e< 
which  the  vartatioDS  aie  given  from  Fortoan  in  the 
to  this  edition,  "is  written  on  gilt-cd^d  Ieav4>s  b 
removed  from  a  pocket-book,  and  meaiaring  only  3^  Inelwo 
by  2^."  A  ajifrpi men-leaf  in  faeslmiled  by  Fomuut.  Among 
the  BoBcombe  MSS.  is  ft  fair  draft  in  ink.  The  Ukrianl 
MS.  Tolnme  shows  bj  its  index  that  pp.  1-30  «r«tv  oocojded 
by  the  snme  poem,  there  designated  Maiidiilo  and  JuUan  ; 
but  these  pages  have  be^n  eat  ont.  Thc^se  are  the  sourecs 
of  the  text. 


KoTES  showing  the  state  of  other  editions  and  ineludtng 
minor  imriationit   beyond   what   has    be«n    already    noted. 

1839V  follows  1«24  both   in  Ihp  footnotes  ami  below  whri* 
eatiooed. 


41  rai's  Miss  Blind  conj.     The  conjectur 
from  Milton. 

69  a  1839','. 

99  an  18-24,  a  VS3S>,'. 
124  an  1824,  a  1839',». 
126  do;  1824. 
158  panted  18391, ». 
171  Wkich  Rossetti,  Dowden. 
173  of,  1824,  Rossetti,  Dowden. 
175  mindi  Rossetti. 
179  Utopian  1839",'. 
191  thtir  Rossetti,  Formsn,  Dowden. 
221   Tht  Rossetti. 
226  on  a  tudden  who  1839',°. 
249  nOT  1839. 
266  inleiTupled  now  1824. 
282  apart,  1824. 
284  pasnimi :  1824. 
310  nor  pain  nor  1839",'. 

356  JuttA  BoMetti,  Dowden. 
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414  dia:  1824. 

474  my  1824,  Bouetti,  D(nrd«n. 

610  my  care  1839*. 

517  amt  1839^ 

679  cTOwdt  or  Kossetti,  Dowd«n. 

618  fiom  Oit  lS39i,> 

CONTEHPORABT    RzcOKDfl : — 

Mn.  Shelter's  Note  (1839%  p.  229)  :  "  I  Capncciiii  wu  a 
villa  built  OD  the  site  of  a  Capuchin  convent,  demoliahed 
when  the  Freoch  sappreued  religions  boases  ;  it  was  sitaated 
on  the  rerj  overhaupug  brow  of  h  low  hill  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  higher  ones.  The  house  was  cheerfnl  tmd  pleasant ; 
a  vine-trellised  walk,  a  pergola,  as  it  is  called  in  Italian,  led 
from  the  hall  door  to  n  sumincr-houBe  at  the  end  of  the  gar- 
den, which  Shellej  made  his  study,  and  in  which  he  began 
the  Prometheut ;  and  here  alto,  as  he  mentions  Id  a  letter, 
be  wrote  Julian  and  Maddalo  ;  a  slight  ravim,  with  a  road 
ID  its  depth,  divided  the  garden  from  the  hill,  on  which  stood 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Este,  whose  dork  masrive 
wall  gave  forth  an  echo,  and  from  whose  ruined  crevioes 
owls  and  bats  6itted  forth  at  night,  as  the  crescent  moon 
sunk  behind  the  block  and  heavy  battlements.  We  looked 
from  the  garden  over  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy,  bounded 
to  the  west  by  the  far  Apennines,  while  to  the  cast  the 
horizon  was  lost  in  misty  distance.  After  the  picturesque 
but  limited  view  of  mountain,  ravine,  and  chestnut  wood  at 
the  Baths  of  Lucca,  there  was  sometbiug  infinitely  gt«tifying 
to  the  eye  in  the  wide  range  of  prospect  commanded  by  our 
new  abode." 

Shelley  (from  Venice)  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  Angnst  23,  1818  : 
"  He  [Byron]  took  me  in  his  gondola  across  the  laguua  to  a 
long  sandy  island,  which  defends  Venice  from  the  Adriatic. 
When  we  disembarked,  we  found  his  horses  waiting  for  ns, 
•nd  we  rode  along  the  sands  of  the  sea,  talking.  Our  con* 
venation  consisted  in  histories  of  his  wounded  feelings,  and 
questions  as  (o  my  affairs,  and  great  professions  of  friendship 
and  regard  for  me.  He  said  that  if  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land at  the  Ijme  of  the  Chancery  affair,  he  would  have  moved 
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hmveD  «nd  eartb  to  have  prevenlerl  snch  a  d 
Ulked  of  liUnuy  matters,  his  Foorth  Canto  [CfaUde  QuoU], 
which  be  savs  is  very  good,  and  indeed  he  repeated  mom 
stanzas  of  gi^^'  euergy  to  me."  yfr^.Shellej,  Enofuntd 
Lettm,  ii.  136. 

Shelle;  (from  Legbora)  to  Leigh  Bunt,  August  15,  1819: 
"  T  send  joa  a  little  poem  to  give  to  Oilier  for  pnblicatioa, 
bot  icilhout  mi/  name.  Peacock  will  correct  tbe  prooEa.  I 
wrote  it  with  tht-  idea  of  oScririg  it  to  the  Exammer,  but 
I  find  it  is  too  long.  It  was  composed  last  year  at  Bate  ; 
two  of  the  characters  joa  will  rocognite  ;  and  tbe  third  it 
also  ill  aomo  degree  a  painting  from  naturb,  but.  with  rvspeet 
to  time  and  place,  ideal.  You  will  find  the  little  piece,  I 
think,  in  some  degree  consistent  with  your  own  ideas  of  the 
manner  in  which  poetry  ought  to  be  written.  I  Ii«*«  «ib- 
l^oyed  a  certnn  famil^  ityle  of  langoage  t«  espreaa  Ika 
actual  way  in  which  people  talk  with  eacb  other,  whom  edu- 
cation and  a  certain  reflneuient  of  sentiment  have  placed 
above  the  use  of  vulgar  idioms.  I  use  the  word  vulgar  in  its 
most  extensive  sense.  The  vulganty  of  rank  and  fashion  b 
as  gross  in  its  way  as  tbnt  of  poverty,  and  Its  cant  terms 
equally  expressive  of  base  conceptions,  and,  therefore,  eqaally 
unfit  for  poetry.  Not  that  the  familiar  style  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  wholly  ideal,  or  iu  that 
part  of  any  subject  which  relates  to  common  life,  where  tbe 
passion,  exceeding  a  certajn  limit,  touches  the  boundaries  ot 
that  which  is  ideal.  Strong  pa-wion  expresses  itself  in  meta- 
phor, borrowed  from  objects  alike  remote  or  near,  and  casts 
over  all  the  shadow  of  its  own  greatness.  But  what  am  I 
about  ?  If  my  graudmolber  sucks  eggs,  was  it  I  who  taught 
her? 

"  If  you  would  really  correct  the  proof,  I  need  not  trouble 
Peacock,  who,  I  suppose,  has  enough.  Can  you  take  it  as  a 
compliment  that  I  prefer  to  trouble  yon  7 

I  do  not  particularly  wish  this  poem  to  he  known  as  mine  ; 
but,  at  all  erents,  I  wonld  not  pat  my  name  to  it.  I  leave  you 
to  judge  whether  it  is  best  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  or  to 
publish  it.  So  much  for  self  —Je//,  that  bnrr  that  will  stick 
to  one."     Hunt,  Correspondence,  i.  137,  138. 
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Shelter  (from  Florence)  to  Oilier,  December  15,  1819 : 
"  Have  yon  aeen  mj  poem  Julian  and  Maddalo  t  Snppoae 
joa  print  that  in  tbe  nuumer  of  Hnnt'a  Hero  and  Ltander, 
tor  I  mean  to  write  three  other  poaou,  the  bccdbb  of  which 
will  be  Uid  at  Rome,  Florence  and  Naples,  but  the  subjeeta 
of  which  will  be  all  drawn  from  dreadful  or  beautiful  reali- 
ties, as  that  of  this  was."    Shelltg  Memorit^,  p.  123. 

Shelley  (from  Pita)  to  Oilier,  Ma;  14,  1820  ;"  If  I  had 
even  intended  to  publish  Jidian  and  Maddalo  with  my  tuune, 
jiet  I  wonid  not  print  it  with  Promeihetit.  It  wonld  not  har- 
monite.  It  is  an  attempt  in  a  diOeient  style,  in  which  I  am 
not  yet  sure  of  myself  —  a  tarmo  ptdalrii  way  of  treating 
hoinan  nature,  quite  opposed  to  tbe  idealisms  of  that  drama. 
If  you  print  Julian  and  Maddalo,  I  wish  it  to  be  printed  in 
some  unostentatious  form,  accompanied  with  the  fiagment  of 
AAanate,  and  exactly  in  the  mauner  in  which  I  sent  it;  aod 
I  particniarly  desire  that  my  name  be  not  annexed  to  the  flnt 
edition  of  it  in  any  case."     Shelley  Memontdt,  pp.  138, 130. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Oilier,  November  10.  1820 :  "  I 
send  some  poems  to  be  added  to  the  pamphlet  of  Jidiart  and 
Maddalo.  [Julun  and  Maddalo  and  Other  Poem  had  been 
announced  as  in  press  at  tbe  end  of  the  sheet  of  Olliei's  ad- 
vertisements b  Prometheut  Unbound,  1620.]  I  think  yon 
have  some  other  smaller  poems  belonging  to  that  collection, 
and  I  believe  you  know  that  I  do  not  wish  my  name  to  be 
printed  on  the  title-page,  though  I  have  no  objection  to  my 
being  known  as  the  author.  .  .  .  The  Julian  and  Maddalo 
and  the  accompanying  poems  are  all  my  saddest  verses  raked 
up  into  one  heap.  I  mean  to  mingle  more  smiles  with  my 
tears  m  future."     ShtlUy  MemoriaU,  pp.  139,  140. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Miss  CUirmout,  January  2,  1821 : 
"  All  yonr  wishes  have  beeu  attended  to  respecting  Julian  and 
Maddalo,  which  never  was  intended  for  publication."  [Dow- 
den  snggests  that  Miss  Clairmont  objected  to  the  publicm- 
tion  on  account  of  the  mention  of  AUegra.]  Docden,  ii.  386. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Oilier,  February  22,  1621  :  I  bu|>. 
pose  Julian  and  Maddalo  is  published.  If  not,  do  not  add 
the  Witch  of  Altai  to  that  pecnliar  piece  of  wiitiDg."  Skd' 
lej/  MemoriaU,  p.  1C4. 


FfiOKBTBEtiS  L-KBOUMD 

Prometheus  Uubound  /  A  Lyrical  Diama  /  in  Four  Act*  / 
with  Otlier  Poema  /  bj  /  Parcj  Bjsabe  Sbellej  /  AndisDe 
h&ec,  ampbianie,  sub  ternun  abdite  ?  /  Loadon  /  C.  and  J. 
OUier  Vere  Street  Bond  Street  /  1820. 

Collatiou  :  Octavo,  Hali-Utle  (with  adTertiaementa  of 
Shcllef's  published  poems,  and  imprint,  UaTcliant,  Pcinter. 
logram-Coiirt,  Feuchurcb-Street,  Loudon,  on  veno)  pp.  i. 
ii.  ;  Title  (with  blank  verso)  pp.  iii.  iv. ;  Cont«aU  (with 
blank  verso)  pp.  v.  vi.  ;  Preface,  pp.  vii.-rv,  ;  Flj-titie  to 
PromOkeui  Unbound  (witJ)  Dramatis  Ptnona  oa  verso)  pp. 
17.  13  ;  Prometkeia  Unlxnmd.  pp.  19-153 ;  nj-tillc  to  ifit- 
ctllantoua  Poems  (with  blank  verso)  pp.  155, 156  ;  The  Souii- 
tite  Plant,  A  Vition  oftht  Sea,  Ode  to  Heaven,  A.n  Exiorlation, 
Ode  to  M«  Weit  Wind,  An  Ode.  urium  October,  1819,  btfon 
the  Spaniardt  had  recooered  their  Liberty,  The  Cloud,  To  a 
Skiilart,  Ode  to  Liberty,  pp.  157-222  ;  advertisements  of 
Ollier'i  pablicaUons,  two  pagM,  with  imprint  repeated  at 
foot.  Issued  in  boards,  with  white  paper  label  on  back,  let- 
tered Prometheus  /  Unbound  /  9s. 

An  incomplete  MS.  is  among  the  Boscombe  MSS.,  and 
w>me  corrections  derived  from  it  were  pnblished  bj  MIm 
Blind  in  the  Weitmineler  Revieu),  July,  1870. 

Notes  showing  the  state  of  other  editions  and  inolndiug 
minor  variationa  bejond  what  has  been  already  noted.  ISSEC 
incorporates  Shelley's  list  of  errata,  and  Mrs.  Shelley  may 
have  added  other  corrections  of  her  own  ;  the  authority  of 
Shelley  for  her  text  is,  so  far,  open  to  doubt  in  any  partico- 

I.  73  me.     Speak !  Greenwood  oonj. 

137  love,  i,  e.  dost  love  (Swintmrne),  but  Foimao  ood> 

192  dear  Mrs.  SheUey,  1853. 
414  pom  T  all  editions. 
491  agony.       " 
526-531  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Fury, 
BoHettt 
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I.       639  tMW-iUMitirW  18391,^  Bouetti. 
687  thme  1820, 1839i,3. 

712  Bttween.     Tbe  meMungia  between  »rch  and  lea. 
774  tiUfU  18391,*. 
U.    Scene  lowlg  1839',*. 
L  122  mom  1S39>,'. 
153  &v,  all  editiooa. 
166  >«, 

166  Antidoi  .linon^ Baiwtti  conj.   Arvund  meaning 
in  Me  neighborhood  of  b  perfectly  good  Ei^* 
lish,  and  used  by  Shelley.    See  Coneordantt. 
171  S/nritt  1839I,* 
iL    26  noortday,  1820,  183V,*. 
60  dettinied  lofl  1820. 
63  ttreanu  1839*. 
60  kurrymg  a*  1820. 
71  Ae  omit  1839',». 
87  on  1839>,'. 
iv.    4  tun.    Bosaetti  conj. 
6  Shapdeit,    "       " 

12  line  missiug,  Rosaetti  and  SwinbartM  conj.    Hie 
diiScnlty  ie  eaiued  by  a  lapid  ehaiige  of  coo- 
Btraction,  the  senie  being  entirely  clear. 
100  reigns  Forman. 
T.    96  and  on  Furman,  Dowdeo.    Tbe  emendation  cor- 
rects a  faultlcM  line  merely  to  make  it  agree 
with  Btanzaic  structare,  and  Uke  all  metrical 
emendations  in  a  poet  so  occiutomed  to  irreg- 
ular and  original  melody  as  Shelley,  i>  open 
to  the  gravest  doabt. 
Ill       i.  13  taight  Forman. 
20  diiUait  1820. 

69  (Aen  omit  1820. 

ii  22  mang  peopUd  1S20,  183fll,*. 

70  it  omit  1839*,  Rossetti.    The  word  ii  naturally 

slurred  in  tbe  metre,  and  the  movement  of  the 
line  i«   not   more   rongheued  than  iras   cm- 
tonury  with  Shelley. 
102  vnwitting  1820. 
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in.  iil  126  that  IS3S^. 

■V.  110  pailtiring  on  Formui's  •ranjecture  ii 

(ti«  (ihrase  being  a  rpcogniied  poetic  idkia- 

121  light  1820. 

172  cotujua-ors  ;  mouidering  rtmnd  Rossetti'seineiiils- 
lion  is  plaiiaible,  but  the  sense  of  the  ten  it 
complete  and  plain.  The  emblems  of  Fa«er 
Hiid  Faitb  atand  in  tbe  uew  world  uoregknlrj 
and  mouldering  memoriaU  of  a  dead  past,  jiut 
as  the  Egyptian  mouaiuents  iuiaged  to  a  lalrr 
time  tfaan  their  own  a  Tanished  mouarrhy  and 
religiiiti  ;  the  fact  that  Ihew  moniUD«ntB  mr^ 

0  vived  tbe  new  race  and  last  into  our  still  latrr 

1  time  is  an  iiuneeesaaTj  and  snboldinate  iliia- 
dent  inserted  became  it  appealed  to  SIwUe*'> 
itna^  nation. 

IV,  .58  hni'i-  1820,  1839",'. 

61  a  16391,* 

221  lu  feathert  art  tu  plutna  Roasettd  oon  j.  Tbe  con- 
jecture is  a  metrical  correcdon  for  tbe  sake 
of  a  reguUrity  that  Shelley  did  not  seek  for, 
tbe  line  as  it  Btands  being  more  characteristic. 

226  itring  1820. 

242  and  green  Fomuui,  Dowden.  Rowetti's  emeDda- 
tioD  is  again  a  metrical  correction,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  Shelley's  habitual  Ter- 
sification.  The  rowels  and  pause  of  the  first 
half  line,  leDgthemng  its  time,  the  redondatit 
syllable  at  the  end  and  tbe  five  strong  streaaes, 
certainly  make  together  a  full  line,  and  its 
movement  beigbtens  the  effect,  both  mnii- 
cally  and  rhetorically,  while  as  read  with  the 
inserted  unif  the  line  is  toned  down  and 
tamed  to  the  blank-TeTse  monotone. 

274  spoke  1820. 

276  ligkUnings  Rossetti. 

282  pound  1S20. 
325-331  The  draft  of  these  lines  is  given  on  a  page  of  the 
FaaimiU  of  the  MS.  of  The  Matk^Anardkg, 
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much  caacelled  and  too  much  coofused  to  lie 
properly  rendered  eicept  bj  facmmile. 

356  tht  omit  1820. 

387  light  1839i,«. 

432  mjrvzen  Ros«etti. 

483  or  ehamelem  lS3g>,  Rouetti,  Dowdeu. 
499, 494  add  to  preceding  speech,  Kossetti.  The  eineu- 
dation  is,  a^iu,  a  correction  by  Btandardn 
that  Shelley  did  not  observe.  Compare  the 
passage  with  the  draft  for  it  among  the 
Fraghektb. 

554  u  omit  1839i. 

569  dead  Fonnan,  Dowdeii. 

675 /o[«r  1820. 

CONTBMPOKARY    RecOBDS  :  — 

Mrs.  Shelley'i  Note  18391,  ii.  129-140  :  "On  the  12th  of 
March,  1818,  Shelley  quitted  England,  never  to  nturn.  His 
principal  motive  was  the  hope  that  hia  health  would  be  im- 
proved by  a  milder  climate  ;  he  suffered  very  mneh  daring 
the  winter  previous  to  hia  emignttion,  and  this  decided  his 
vacillating  purpose.  Id  December,  1817,  he  had  written 
from  Marlow  to  a  friend,  saying  [Shelley  (from  Marlow)  to 
Godwin,  December  7, 1817]  :  — 

'"  U J  health  faaa  been  materially  worse.  My  feelings  at 
intervals  are  of  a  deadly  and  torpid  kind,  or  awakeped  to 
such  a  state  of  nnnatural  and  keen  excitement,  that  only  to 
instance  the  organ  of  sight,  I  find  the  very  blades  of  glass  f 
and  the  boughs  of  distant  trees  present  themselves  to  me  with 
micioscopic  diBtinctuess.  Towards  evening  I  sink  into  n 
state  of  lethargy  and  inanimation,  and  oFten  remain  for  hours 
on  the  sofa  between  sleep  and  waking,  a  prey  to  the  most 
painful  irritability  of  thought.  Sncb,  with  little  intermission, 
is  my  condition.  The  hours  devoted  to  study  are  selected 
with  vigilant  caution  from  among  these  periods  of  endurance. 
It  is  not  for  this  that  I  think  of  travelling  to  Italy,  even  if  1 
knew  that  Italy  would  relieve  me.  But  I  have  experienced 
a  deciiive  pulmonary  attack,  and  although  at  present  it  has 
passed  away  without  any  considerable  vestige  of  its  exivt- 
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ence,  J'et  this  symptom  safBcieiitl}'  sboKS  the  tm«  uaHlil 
mj  disease  to  be  consumptive.  It  is  to  tay  advaat^ge  tlwl 
this  malad;  is  in  it«  nature  slow,  and,  if  one  is  safficienlll 
alire  to  its  advances,  is  susceptible  of  cuie  from  a  wann  e^ 
mate.  In  the  event  of  its  assuming  any  decided  shape,  I 
would  be  mi/  duly  to  go  to  Italy  without  delay.  It  is  not  mwH 
health,  bat  life,  that  1  should  seek,  and  that  oat  for  mr  own 
sake  ;  I  Feel  I  am  capable  of  traiii]>ling  ou  all  such  vreakaem 
—  but  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  lay  life  uuty  be  a  aoun* 
of  happiness,  utility,  aeeurity,  and  honor —  and  to  some  ol 
whom  my  death  might  be  all  timt  is  the  reverse.' 

"  In  almost  every  rcspcut  his  journey  to  Italy  was  advaiit*- 
geous.  He  left  behind  frif<nds  to  whom  be  was  ntCacfaed,  but 
cares  of  a  thousand  kinilbi,  many  springing  from  his  laviab 
generosity,  crowded  round  bim  in  his  native  conntry  :  aul, 
except  the  society  of  one  or  two  friends,  he  fiad  no  contpen- 
satioD.  The  climate  cnased  him  to  consume  half  liis  exist- 
ence in  heljiless  suffering.  His  dearest  pleasure,  ihe  free 
enjoyment  of  the  scenes  of  nature,  was  marred  by  the  same 
circumstance. 

"  He  went  direct  to  Italy,  avoiding  even  Paris,  and  did  not 
make  any  pause  till  he  arrived  at  Milan.  The  first  aspect  of 
Italy  enchanted  Sbelley  ;  it  seemed  a  garden  of  delight  placed 
beneath  a  clearer  and  brighter  heaven  than  any  he  had  lived 
nnder  before.  He  wrote  long  descriptive  letters  daring  Ihe 
flrst  year  of  hin  residence  in  Italy,  which,  ns  compositions, 
are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  show  how  tmly  be 
appreciated  and  studied  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art  in 
that  divine  land. 

"  The  poetical  spirit  within  him  speedily  revived  with  all 
the  power  and  with  more  than  all  the  beauty  of  his  first  at- 
tempts. He  meditated  three  subjects  as  the  groundwork  for 
lyrical  Dramas.  One  was  the  stury  of  Tasso  :  of  this  a  alight 
fragment  of  a  song  of  Tasso  remains.  The  other  was  one 
founded  on  the  l>ook  of  Job,  which  he  never  ahoudoned  in 
idea,  hut  of  which  no  trace  remnins  among  his  papers.  The 
third  was  the  Prometieut  L'nbowid.  The  Greek  tragedians 
were  now  his  mo.tt  familinr  companions  in  his  wanderings, 
and  the  sublime  majesty  of  ^isubylus  filled  him  with  wouder 
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■nd  delight. ,  The  father  of  Greek  tnged;  doe^ 
the  pathoB  of  Sophocles,  aor  the  vuietj  ftnd  tel 
Euripides  ;  the  iatereBt  on  nbioh  he  fonnds  hia\ 
often  elevated  aboTs  buman  vicissitudes  into  the  H 
sions  and  throes  of  gods  and  demigods  —  snch  foscl 
abstiact  imagination  of  Shellej. 

"  We  spent  a  month  at  Milan,  visiting  the  Lake  of  Coiiio 
daring  that  ioterval.  Thenee  we  passed  in  succession  to 
Pisa,  Leghorn,  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  Venice,  Este,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  back  again  to  Rnme,  whither  we  returned  early 
in  March,  1619.  During  all  this  time  Shellej  meditated  the 
subject  of  his  drama;  and  wrote  portions  of  it.  Other  poems 
were  composed  during  this  interval,  and  while  at  the  Bagni 
di  Locea  he  translated  Plato's  Sympotiam.  Bat  though  he 
diversified  bis  studies,  bis  tbongbU  centred  in  the  Proinetkau. 
At  Uat,  when  at  Rome,  during  a  bright  and  beautiful  spring, 
he  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  the  composition.  The  spot 
tielected  for  his  stnd;  was,  as  he  mentioDS  in  his  preface,  the 
niountainoua  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  These  are 
little  known  to  the  ordinar]'  visitor  at  Rome.  He  describes 
them  in  a  letter,  with  that  poetry,  and  delicacy,  and  truth  of 
description,  which  render  his  narrated  impressions  of  scenery 
of  nneqiialled  beauty  and  interest. 

"  At  first  he  completed  the  drama  in  three  acts.  It  wss  not 
till  several  montfas  after,  when  at  Florence,  that  he  conceived 
that  a  fourth  act,  a  sort  of  hymn  of  rejoicing  in  the  tiilfll- 
meat  of  the  prophecies  with  regard  to  Proniethens,  ought  to 
be  added  to  complete  the  composition. 

'■  The  prominent  feature  of  SbeUey's  tlMory  of  the  destiny 
of  the  hnman  species  was,  that  evil  is  not  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  creation,  but  nn  accident  that  might  be  expelled. 
This  also  forms  a  portiou  of  Christianity  ;  (!od  made  earth 
and  man  perfect,  till  he,  by  his  full, 

"  '  Bronght  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  voe.' 

Shelley  believed  that  mankind  bad  only  to  will  that  there 
should  be  no  evil,  and  there  would  be  none.  It  is  not  my 
part  in  these  notes  to  notice  the  arguments  that  have  been 
urged  against  this  opinion,  but  to  mention  the  fact  that  he 
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entertained  it,  and  was  indeed  attached  to  it  with  fervent  en- 
thusiasm.  That  man  eonld  be  sojperfectionixed^as  to  be  able 
to  expel  evil  from  his  own  j^tOSPf  and  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  creation,  was  the  cardinal  point  of  his  system.  And 
the  subject  he  loved  best  to  dwell  on,  wajs  the  image  of  One 
warring  with  the  Evil  Principle,  oppressed  not  only  by  it,  bat 
by  all,  even  the  good,  who  were  deluded  into  considering  evil 
a  necessary  portion  of  humanity  ;  a  victim  fall  of  f ortitade 
and  hope,  and  the  spirit  of  triumph  emanating  from  a  reli- 
ance in  the  ultimate  omnipotence  of  good.  Such  he  had  de- 
picted in  his  last  poem,  when  he  made  Laon  the  enemy  and 
the  victim  of  tyrants.  He  now  took  a  more  idealised  image 
of  the  same  subject.  He  followed  certain  classical  authori- 
ties in  figuring  Saturn  as  the  good  principle,  Japiter  the 
usurping  evil  one,  and  Prometheus  as  the  regenerator,  who, 
unable  to  bring  mankind,  back. tp_ pfimi^yft  '"1^^"^**,  ""*^ 
knowledge  as  a  weapon  to  defeat  evil,  by  leading  mankind 
beyond  the  state  wherein  the^  are  sinless  through  ignorance. 
to  that  in  which  they  are  virtuous  through  wisdogi.  Jupiter 
punished  the  temerity  of  the  Titan  by  chaining  him  to  a  rock 
of  Caucasus,  and  causing  a  vulture  to  devour  his  still-renewed 
heart.  There  was  a  prophecy  afloat  in  heaven  portending  the 
fall  of  Jove,  the  secret  of  averting  which  was  known  only  to 
Prometheus  ;  and  the  god  offered  freedom  from  torture  on 
condition  of  its  being  communicated  to  him.  According  to 
the  mythological  story,  this  referred  to  the  offspring  of  Thetis, 
who  was  destined  to  be  greater  than  his  father.  Prometheus 
at  last  bought  pardon  for  his  crime  of  enriching  mankind 
with  his  gifts,  by  revealing  the  prophecy.  Hercules  killed 
tlie  vulture  and  set  him  free,  and  Thetis  was  married  to  Pe- 
leus  the  father  of  Achilles. 

<^  Shelley  adapted  the  catastrophe  of  this  story  to  his  pecu- 
liar views.  The  son,  greater  than  his  father,  bom  of  the 
nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Thetis,  was  to  dethrone  Evil,  and 
bring  back  a  happier  reign  than  that  of  Saturn.  Prometheus 
defies  the  power  of  his  enemy,  and  endures  centuries  of  tor- 
ture, till  the  hour  arrives  when  Jove,  blind  to  the  real  event, 
but  darkly  guessing  that  some  great  good  to  himself  will 
flow,  espouses  Thetis.     At  the  moment,  the  Primal  Powav-el 
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the  world  drJTea  bim  Ifmni  hiii  imnrpwl  ^tuoae,  aud  StrengUi, 
rfied  in 


ID  the  person  of  Hercnles,  libentes  Hnmanitj,  tjprfied 
FfonMtheiis.  from  tbe  tortuiaa  generated  bj  eril  done  or 
Buffeied.  Asia,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  is  the  wife  of  Frome- 
thena — afae  was,  Aecording  to  other  mythological  interpre- 
tatioiu,  the  same  as  Veuus  aud  Nature.  When 'the  BeDe- 
foctor  ofjMankind  is  liberated,  Nature  resumes  the  beauty 
of  her  prime,  and  is  united  to  her  hualinnd,  tbe  emblem  of 
tbe  hunuui  raee,  in  perfect  and  happy  union.  In  the  Fourth 
Act,  the  poet  gives  fnrther  scope  to  his  imagination,  and 
idealizes  the  forms  of  creation,  sach  as  we  know  them,  in- 
stead uf  such  as  they  appeared  to  the  Greeks.  Maternal 
Earth,  tbe  mighty  Farcnt,  is  superseded  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Earth  —  the  guide  of  our  planet  through  the  realms  of 
sky  —  while  his  fair  and  weaker  eompanion  and  attendant, 
tbe  Spirit  of  the  Moon,  receives  bliss  from  the  annihilation 
of  Evil  in  tbe  superior  sphere. 

"  Shelley  develops,  more  particularly  in  the  lyrics  of  this    ; 
drama,  his  abstruse  and  imaginative  theories  with  regard  to 
tbe  Creation.     It  requires  a  mind  as  subtle  and  penetrating 
as  his  own  to  understand  the  mystic   meanings  soattoied 
throughout  the  poem.     They  elude  the  ordinary  reader  by 
their  abatraetioQ  and  delicacy  of  distinction,  but  they  are  far 
from  vague.     It  was  his  design  to  write  prose  metaphysical    ' 
essays  on  the  nature  of  Man,  which  would  have  served  to 
explain  much  of  what  is  obscure  in  his  poetry  ;   a  few  scat* 
tered  fragments  of  observations  and  remarks  alone  remain. 
He  considered  these  philosophical  views  uf  mind  and  nature   / 
tu  be  instinct  with  the  intensest  spirit  of  poetry. 

"  More  popular  poets  clothe  the  ideal   with  familiar  a 
sensible  imagery.     Shelley  loved  to   idealize   the  real  — 
gift  tbe  mechanism  of  tbe  material  universe  with  a  soul  ai 
a  voioe,  and   to  bestow  such  also  on  the  most  delicate  and    '^ 
abstract  emotions  and  thoughts  of  the  mind.     Sophocles  was  y 
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is  great  master  in  this  species  of  imagery. 
"  I  dnd  in  ouc  of  his  manuscript  books  some  remarks  ou  a 
line  in  the  (Edipiu  Tj/nintiiut,  which  shows  at  once  the  criti- 
cal snbtlety  of  Shelley's  mind,  and  explains  bis  apprehension 
of  tboee  'minute  and  remote  distinctions  of  feeling,  whether   ' 
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relatiTe  to  externA]  natote  or  the  living  beings  which  but- 
ruiind  lis,'  which  he  pronDunces,  iu  the  leltoi  quoted  bi  tht 
note  to  The  Revolt  of  hlam,  to  oompnhend  all  thtU  m  anb- 

"'In  the   GTOek  Sh&kespeBre,  Sophotiles.    we    fiod  the 

a  line  of  almost  uiifatbuinuble  depth  of  poetry,  jet  iutw  situ* 
pie  are  the  images  in  winch  it  is  airajed  ;  — 
" '  Coming  to  mau;  waja  id  the  vauderingii  of  camfol  tfaooglrt.' 
If  the  words  Itobt  and  it\dintii  bad  uot  beeu  osed,  the  limr 
iiii|;!it  bftve  been  eiplitined  in  a  metapfaorical,  instead  iii  *a 
absolute  si!nse,  as  we  saj  "  ways  and  ineans,"  and  wandering*, 
for  error  and  coofnsioD  ;  but  tbey  meant  Uterallj  paths  or 
roads,  such  ai  we  tread  with  oar  feet ;  and  wanderings,  auub 
as  a  man  inaJies  when  be  loses  himself  in  a  desert,  or  roatm 
from  city  to  city,  as  CEdipng,  the  speaker  of  this  Terae,  was 
destined  to  wander,  blind  and  asking  oharity.  What  a  pie- 
ture  duei  this  line  suggest  of  the  mind  as  a  wildemesa  of 
intricate  paths,  wide  as  the  universe,  which  is  here  nmde  it« 
Bjmbol,  »  world  within  a  world,  which  he  who  seeka  ■ome 
huowledge  with  respect  to  what  he  niijfhl  to  da,  ■Mfhwi 
throughout,  as  he  would  search  the  external  univer»e  for  some 
vHlued  thing  wbicb  was  hidden  from  liiui  upon  ila  suifaLC' 

"  In  rending  Shelley's  poetry,  we  often  fiud  Buuihir  veroes, 
resembling,  but  not  imitating,  the  Greek  in  thia  specie*  of 
imagery  ;  for  though  he  adopted  the  style,  he  gifted  it  with 
that  originality  of  form  and  coloring  which  sprang  from  his 
own  genius. 

"  In  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  Shelley  fulfils  the  promise 
quoted  from  a  letter  iu  the  Note  on  The  Rteolt  of  Islam. 
The  tone  of  the  composition  is  calmer  and  more  majestic, 
the  poetry  more  perfect  as  a  whole,  and  the  imagination  dis- 
played at  once  more  pleasingly  beautiful  and  more  varied 
and  daring.  The  description  of  the  Hours,  as  they  are  seen 
in  the  cave  of  Demogorgon,  is  an  instance  of  this  —  it  fills 
the  miud  as  the  most  charming  picture  —  we  long  to  see  an 
artist  at  work  to  bring  to  our  view  the 
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Whioh  trample  the  dim  viiub:   in  each  lhei«  atand* 

A  wild-eyed  charioWet,  urging  their  flight. 

Some  looked  bebind,  M  fiends  pniHied  then)  thera. 

And  yet  I  see  no  shftpea  bnt  the  keen  itan : 

Others,  with  baming  e;ea,  leui  forth,  sod  diink 

With  eager  Iip«  the  wind  of  their  own  apeed, 

Aa  if  the  thing  they  loved  Bed  au  before. 

And  DOW,  eTan  now,  they  clasped  it     Their  bright  loeks 

Stream  like  a  oomet's  flaahinf;  hair  :   they  all 

Sweep  onward. 

"  TTirouilh  the  whole  Poem  there  ttigta  a  oort  juf  calm  mid 
holy  gnirit  of  love  :  it  soothes  the  tortured,  and  is  hope  tu 
^e  expectant,  till  the  prophecy  isTfuIfilledj'SnS  ljOvej_»iD- 
tiunteJ  by  aiiy  evil,  becomes  the  law  of  the  world, 

*'  tngland  had  beenren3ere3  a  painful  residence  to  Shelley, 
as  mnch  by  the  sort  of  persecution  with  which  in  those  days 
all  men  of  libetkl  opinions  were  risited,  and  by  the  injustice 
he  had  lately  endured  in  the  Court  of  CbaDcery,  u  by  the 
symptoms  of  disease  which  made  him  regard  a  risit  to  Italy 
as  necessary  to  prolong  his  lite.  An  exile,  and  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling  that  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
regarded  him  with  seutiments  of  aversion,  sucfa  as  his  own 
heart  could  experience  towards  none,  he  sheltered  himself 
from  snch  disgusting  and  painful  thoughts  in  the  calm  re- 
treats of  poetry,  and  built  up  a  world  of  bis  own,  with  the 
more  pleasure,  since  be  hoped  to  induce  some  one  or  two  to 
beliere  that  the  earth  might  become  such,  did  mankind  them- 
selTes  consent.  The  charm  of  the  Roman  climate  helped  to 
clothe  his  thoughts  in  greater  beauty  than  they  had  ever 
worn  before  ;  and  as  he  wsudered  among  the  ruins,  made 
one  with  nature  in  their  decay,  or  gazed  on  the  Praxiteleau 
shapes  that  throng  the  Vatican,  the  Capitol,  and  the  palaces 
of  Rome,  his  soul  imbibed  forms  of  loveliness  which  became 
a  portion  of  itself.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Pro- 
mOheui  which  show  the  iotense  delight  he  received  from 
snch  studies,  and  give  back  the  impression  with  a  beauty  of 
poetioal  description  peculiarly  his  own.  He  felt  this,  as  a 
poet  mast  feel  when  be  satisfies  himself  by  the  result  of  his 
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labors,  awl  he  wrote  from  Rome  [Shellej  to  Poroek,  Apnl 
S,  1619],  '  M;  Promelhau  Unbounii  is  just  fltii«hed,  and  id  a 
month  or  two  I  sbaJl  send  it.  It  is  a  dnma.  with  cfaaracUn 
And  mechanism  of  a  kind  yet  onsttempted,  and  I  tlunit  tke 
eieoutiou  is  better  than  aoj  of  mj  former  attempts.' 

"  I  may  nientioo,  for  the  infonnatJoD  of  the  tnore  critiea] 
reader,  tbat  the  verbal  alterations  in  this  edltioo  of  Pn^ 
iJteu*  are  made  from  a  list  of  errata,  written  bj  ShelUj^  him- 

I" PromtlMeut  of  .£achjlai  (Greek)  "  is  the  Beeood  titir 
in  the  list  of  books  read  b;  Shellev,  iu  1S16,  as  entered  in 
Mrs.  Shelley's  Notebook.] 

Mra.  Shelley's  Journal,  March  2«,  1S18,  The  Passage  of 
l.es  Eehelles  (written  by  Shelloy)  ;  "  The  roeks,  which  an- 
not  be  less  than  a  thousand  feet  iu  pe^tendienlar  beigU. 
sometimes  orerbang  the  road  on  each  side,  and  almost  shnt 
(lilt  the  sky,  Tlie  seeue  is  like  that  described  in  the  Prrnnr- 
tiieut  of  £schjlus.  Vast  rifts  and  eavenu  in  the  gianito 
precipices,  wintry  monntains  within  and  anaw  abore  ;  the 
loud  sounds  of  unseen  waters  within  the  caverns,  and  walla 
of  toppling  rocks,  only  to  be  scaled,  as  he  describes,  by  the 
winged  chariots  of  the  ocean  nymphs."  Mrs.  Shellej,  Euajp 
and  LeUen,  ii.  Ill,  112. 

Sbelle?  (from  Padua)  to  Mrs.  Shellej  (at  Este),  Septembw 
22,  1818  :  "  Bring  ...  the  sheets  of  Prom^iea*  Utibomd, 
which  you  will  And  numbered  from  1  to  26  on  the  table  of 
the  pavilion."     Mrs.  Shellej,  Euai/t  and  Letleri,  ii.l40. 

Shelley  (from  Este)  to  Peacock,  October  8,  181S :  "  I 
have  been  writing  —  nod  indeed  have  just  finished  the  first 
Act  of  a  lyric  and  classical  drama,  to  he  called  PromeAtui 
Unbound.  Will  you  tell  me  what  there  is  b  Cicero  abont  a 
drama  supposed  to  have  heen  written  bj  £seh]rlDS  nuder 
this  title  ?  "     Mrs.  Slielley,  Bisas>  and  LeOen,  ii.  144. 

Shelley  (from  Naples)  to  Peacock,  January  26,  1819: 
"  My  first  Act  of  Prometheia  is  complete,  and  I  think  yoo 
would  like  it."     Mrs.  Shelley,  Ettaya  and  LeUen,  ii.  183. 

Shelley  (from  Rome)  to  Peacock,  April  6,  1819.  [See 
Mrs.  Shelley's  Note,  above.] 

Shelley  (from  Leghorn)  to   Peacock,  July,  1819:  "My 
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Promelieut,  though  ready,  I  do  not  send  till  I  know  more." 
Mn.  Shelley,  £way«  and  Letler$,  ii.  220. 

Sbelley  (from  Leghorn)  to  Oilier,  September  6,  1819  : 
"  M J  PromMeut,  which  has  been  long  flnUhed,  is  now  being 
truiscribed,  vid  will  soon  be  forwarded  to  you  for  publioa- 
tioD.  It  ia,  in  my  judgment,  of  a  higher  charactei'  than  any- 
thing I  have  yet  attempted,  and  ia  perhaps  leu  an  imitation 
of  anything  that  has  gone  before  it.  .  .  ,  The  Prmnetheti* 
yon  will  be  so  good  as  to  print  as  usual."  SMley  MemoriaU, 
p.  118. 

SbeUey  (from  Leghorn)  to  Peacock,  September  21,  1319  : 
"  I  have  sent  you  my  Promttheai,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
sent  to  Oilier  for  publication  nntil  I  write  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  Gisborne  will  bring  it."     Peacock,  Worit,  iii.  467. 

SheUey  (from  Leghorn)  to  Hunt,  September  27,  1819  : 
"  I  have  sent  my  Promttheta  to  P.  ;  if  you  ask  him  for  it,  he 
will  show  it  to  you.  I  think  it  will  please  you."  Hunt, 
Corrapondtnee,  i.  IGl. 

Shelley  (from  Florence)  to  Oilier,  October  15,  1819  :  "  The 
PrometAttu,  a  poem  in  my  best  style,  whatever  that  may 
amount  to,  will  arrive  vritb  it  [the  Italian  edition  of  The 
Cenei,  2fiO  copies,  in  a  box],  but  in  MS.,  which  you  can 
print  and  publish  in  the  season.  It  is  the  moat  perfect  of 
my  productions."     Shdley  MtmoriaU,  p.  121. 

Shelley  (from  Florence)  to  Oilier,  December  IS,  1819 : 
"  Let  Prometheut  be  printed  without  delay.  Ton  will  re- 
ceive the  additions,  which  Mn.  S[helley]  is  now  transcribing, 
in  a  few  days.  It  has  already  been  read  to  many  persons. 
My  AvmelAtiM  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  wrote."  SktUey 
MemoriaU,  pp.  122, 123. 

Shelley  (from  Florence)  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gisborne,  De- 
cember 23,  1819 :  "  I  have  just  finished  an  additional  Act  to 
ProraeOieia,  which  Mary  is  now  transcribing,  and  which  will 
be  enclosed  for  your  inspection  before  it  is  transmitted  to  the 
bookseller."     Mrs.  Shelley,  E»iay$  and  Letltr;  ii.  260,  261. 

Mrs.  Shelley  (from  Florence)  to  Mrs.  Gisborne,  December 
28,  1819  :  "  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with  the  PromtltMia. 
The  last  Act,  though  very  beautiful,  is  certainly  the  most 
mystia  of  the  four."     SheUey  Mtmoriah,  p.  129. 
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SheUey  (from  Pin)  to  Oilier,  March  6, 1820 :"  I  do  not 
hear  that  yoa  have  reoeiyed  PrameAeui  and  7%e  Cend;  I 
therefore  think  it  saf eat  to  tell  yon  how  and  when  to  get 
them,  if  yon  have  not  yet  done  bo.  Give  tiie  hill  of  lading 
Mr.  Gisbome  sent  yon  to  a  brdcer  in  the  city,  whom  yon  em- 
ploy to  get  the  package,  and  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  unbound 
books.  The  ship  sailed  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  will 
assuredly  have  arrived  long  before  now.  Prometheug  Un- 
batmdf  I  must  tell  you,  is  my  favorite  poem  ;  I  charge  you, 
therefore,  especially  to  pet  him  and  feed  him  with  fine  ink 
and  good  paper.  ...  I  think  if  I  can  judge  by  its  merits, 
the  Prometheug  cannot  sell  beyond  twenty  copies."  SkeBey 
Memorials,  p.  137. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Oilier,  March  13,  1820 :  "  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  that  yon  have  received  tiie  parcel  from  L^- 
hom,  and  to  learn  what  you  are  doing  with  the  Prometheus. 
If  it  can  be  done  without  great  difficulty,  I  should  be  very 
glad  that  the  revised  sheets  might  be  sent  by  the  post  to  me 
at  Legliom.  It  might  be  divided  into  four  partitions,  sending 
me  four  or  five  sheets  at  once."     Shelley  Memorials ^  p.  137. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Oilier,  May  14,  1820  :  "  As  to  the 
priuting  of  the  Prometheus,  be  it  as  you  will.  But,  in  this 
ease,  I  shall  repose  or  trust  in  your  care  respecting  the  cor- 
rection of  the  press  ;  especially  in  the  lyrical  parts,  where  a 
minute  error  would  be  of  much  consequence.  Mr.  Gisbome 
will  revise  it ;  he  heard  it  recited,  and  will  therefore  more 
readily  seize  any  error."    Shelley  Memorials,  p.  138. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gisbome,  May  26, 
1820 :  **  I  write  to  you  thus  early  because  I  have  determined 
to  accept  of  your  kind  offer  about  the  correction  of  Promc* 
theus.  The  bookseller  makes  difficulties  about  sending  the 
proofs  to  me,  and  to  wliom  else  can  I  so  well  entrust  what  I 
am  so  much  interested  in  having  don^'^^U  ;  and  to  whom 
would  I  prefer  to  owe  the  recollection  of  an  additional  kind- 
ness done  to  me  ?  I  enclose  you  two  little  papers  of  cor- 
rections and  additions.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any 
difficulty  in  interpolating  them  into  their  proper  places.*' 
Mrs.  Shelley,  Essays  and  Letters,  ii.  227. 

Shelley  (from  Leghorn)  to  Peacock,  July  12, 1820 :    "I 
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make  bold  to  write  to  yon  on  tite  iiewi  that  you  are  eorrect- 
ing  mj  PrOfnetteiw,  for  which  I  retnm  thanka.  ...  I  en- 
oloM  two  additional  poems  [Ode  lo  Liberty  attd  one  other 
poem  nnknown]  to  be  added  to  tboH  printed  at  the  end." 
Peacock,  Worfa,  iii.  469. 

Shelley  (from  Ksn)  to  Medwiu,  Jul;  20,  1S20 :"!... 
am  encouraged  to  wish  to  present  jou  with  PromeAeta  Un- 
bound, n  drama  also,  but  a  composition  of  a  total);  different 
character  [from  The  Cend].  .  ,  ,  Prometheus  Unbound  ia  in 
the  merest  spirit  of  ideal  poetry,  and  not,  as  the  name  would 
indicate,  a  mere  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama  ;  or,  indeed,  if 
I  have  been  successful,  is  it  nn  imitation  of  anytfatDg.  But 
you  will  judge.  I  hear  it  is  juat  print«d."  Trelawuy,  Bee- 
ordi,  u.  37. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Keats,  July  27, 1820  :  ■■  Prtmetheui 
Unbound  I  imagine  you  will  reeeiTe  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  this  letter,"     Wentmintter  Beview,  April,  1S41. 

Horace  Smith  to  Shelley,  September  i,  1820 :  "  I  got  from 
Oilier  last  week  a  copy  of  the  Prometheut  Unbound,  which  is 
certainly  a  most  original,  grand  and  occasionally  sublime 
work,  evincing,  in  my  opinion,  a  higher  order  of  talent  than 
any  of  your  previous  productions  ;  and  yet,  contrary  to  your 
own  estimation,  1  must  say  I  prefer  The  Cend,  because  it 
contains  a  deep  and  austaiueil  human  interest,  of  which  we 
feel  a  want  in  the  other.  Prometheus  himself  certainly 
touches  us  nearly,  but  we  see  little  of  him  after  his  libera- 
tion ;  and,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  mure  admired 
than  anything  you  have  written,  I  question  whether  it  will 
be  so  much  read  as  The  Cend."     Shelley  Memorialu,  p.  14u. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Peacock,  November  15  [8  ?].  1820 : 
"Thank  you  for  your  kindness  iu  correcting  Prometheaa, 
which  I  am  afraid  gave  yuu  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  Pea- 
cock, tPorfa,  iii.  470, 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Ullier,  November  ID,  ]8-,20  :  Mr. 
Gisbome  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Promfiheui,  which  is 
certainly  most  beautifully  printed.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  errors  of  the  press  are  so  immerous,  and  in  many 
respects  ao  ilestructive  of  the  sense  of  a  species  of  poetry 
which,  I  fear,  even  without  this  disadvantage,  very  few  will 
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undersUud  or  like,  I  sliall  send  ^on  the  li*t  of  rrrata  a 
a  daj  or  two."     SheUey  MemoritUt,  p.  139. 

SheUey  (from  Pisa)  to  OUier,  Janiiftry  20.  1821  :  -I  wnd 
you  .  .  -  and  the  erreta  of  Promttheia,  wturh  I  oa^t  b> 
have  sent  long  since  —  a  formiilBblc  list,  as  yon  trill  Me." 
Shelieg  MemariaU,  p.  135. 

Sbelley  (from  Rsa)  to  Oilier,  Juue  8, 1821  :  "  Such  errcn 
M  ntnst  the  obscurity  of  the  PronMfheui."  Shrll^  Memnnali, 
p,  156. 

Trelawoy  Rrcords  (I.  vr.  IIS)  :  "SbeUey  said,  ■  If  that  b 
not  dnrable  poetry,  tried  by  the  severest  test,  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  It  is  a  lofty  subject,  not  inadequately  tretited,  and 
shonld  uot  perish  with  me,'  .  .  .  '  My  friends  say  my  Fn- 
melheiu  ia  too  wild,  ideal,  and  perpleied  with  imagery.  It 
may  be  so.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  the  Greek  drama.  It 
is  ori^nal  ;  and  cost  me  severe  iiieutal  labor.  Authors,  like 
mothers,  profor  the  I'hilclrtLi  wbo  have  given  them  moct 
tronble." 

Promethait  Unbound  was  noticed  in  the  London  Litemrj 
GazflU,  September  S,  1820,  and  the  Quarlertg,  December, 
1821. 

THE   GENCl 

The  Cenci.  /  A  Tragedy,  /  in  FiTO  Acta.  /  By  Percy  B. 
SheUey,  /  Italy.  /  Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Oilier  /  Vere  Street, 
Bond  Street.  /  London.  /  1819. 

Collation  :  Octavo.  Title  (with  blank  vereo),  pp.  i.  ii.  ; 
Dedication,  pp.  iii,-v.  ;  Preface,  pp,  vii.-xiv.  ;  Fly>title  to 
The  Cenci  (with  Dramatis  Pa-tona  on  rerso),  pp.  1,  2  ;  Tkt 
Cenci,  pp.  3-104.  Issued  in  boards,  with  white  printed  label 
lettered  The  /  Cenci  /  4s.  6d,  bds. 

The  Cenci  /  A  Tragedy  /  in  Five  Acts  /  By  /  Percy  Bygghe 
Shelley  /  Second  Edition  /  London  /  C.  and  J.  Oilier  Vere 
Street  Bond  Street  /  1821. 

Collxtion :  Octavo.  Title  (with  imprint,  London  / 
Printed  by  C,  H.  Reynell  /  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square, 
OD  verso),  pp.  iii.  iv. ;  Dedication,  pp.  v.  vi.  ;  Preface,  pp. 
TiL-svii.;  Fly-title  to  The  Cenei  (with  / 
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verso),  pp.  1,  2  ;  The  Cenci,  pp.  S-103 ;  imprint  slightly  dif- 
ferent and  with  date  1821,  p.  104.  Issued  in  drah  wrappers 
with  white  printed  label  on  side  lettered  The  Cenoi  /  A  Tra- 
gedy /  Second  Edition  /  4s.  6d. 

A  list  of  Errata  in  the  first  edition,  from  the  MS.  of  Mrs. 
Shelley,  is  published  by  Forman,  The  Shelley  Library,  1886. 
The  changes  indicated  were  made  in  the  second  edition.  No 
MS.  is  known. 

Notes  showing  the  state  of  other  editions  including  minor 
variations  beyond  what  has  been  already  noted. 

I.    i.    13  So  1839»,«,  Rossetti. 
26  me  omit,  1839^^. 
100  And  but  that  there  yet  Forman,  Dowden.     But 

that  there  yet  1839SS  Rossetti. 
131  have  1839^3. 
140  shaU  1839^^. 
ii.    24  yet  Rossetti. 
ill.  132  not  Rossetti. 
II.    i.  113  and  omit  1839^. 
ii.    77  the  truth  1839i,«. 
III.    i.  140  or  1839*. 

ii.    17  oil  1819, 1839^,^  Forman,  Dowden. 
75  to  omit  1819. 

91  Giacomo :  May  all  be  done  Rossetti. 
IV.  iv.      6  and  wrathful  1839i,«. 
V.    i.    68  twM  your  1839i,«. 
iL    32  dread  1SS9V. 

165  pain  1839^^. 
iii.     5  .4*  1839S2. 
iv.  105  yaumit  1819, 1839i,« 

Contemporary  Records  :  — 

Mrs.  Shelley's  Note,  1839^,  ii.  272-276  :  "The  sort  of  mi». 
take  that  Shelley  made,  as  to  the  extent  of  his  own  genius 
and  powers,  which  led  him  deviously  at  first,  but  lastly  into 
the  direct  track  that  enabled  him  fully  to  develop  them,  is 
a  curious  instance  of  his  modesty  of  feeling,  and  of  the  meth- 
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ods  which  the  hamsD  mind  uses  at  onoe  to  deceive  inelf. 
and  jet,  in  its  rerj  delusion,  to  make  its  iraj  out  of  emit 
iuto  the  path  which  uaturo  baa  nukrked  out  as  lU  right  oi>e. 
He  often  iociCed  me  to  attempt  the  writing  »  tmgHJy  —  be 
MMieeived  that  I  posaesaed  some  dramatic  uieut,  and  he  wu 
always  most  earnest  and  euergtrtio  in  his  eihottatioug,  thai 
I  should  cultivate  any  talent  I  possessed  to  the  utmost.  I 
eutertaiued  a  truer  eatimat*  of  my  powers  ;  and,  above  all. 
though  at  that  time  Dot  eiaetlr  aware  of  the  fact,  I  was  tai 
U»  young  to  have  any  clianoe  of  tuoceediug,  eveu  inodenttety, 
iu  a  species  of  compositiuu  tlist  requires  a  greater  scope  of 
cip«rieuce  iu,  aud  syoipatby  with,  humau  paasiuu  tbau  oould 
tlien  have  falleu  to  my  lot,  or  than  any  perhaps,  except  SheU 
tey,  ever  poaaessed.  eveu  at  the  age  of  tweoty-sii,  aX  wtlid 
he  wrote  The  Cend. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Sbelley  moct  cironeatuly  oonreiTed 
himself  to  be  destitute  of  this  talent  He  lieliev^  diat  one 
of  the  first  rerpiisites  was  the  capacity  of  forming  and  follow- 
ing up  a  story  or  jilot.  Hi^  faiifii'd  himself  to  be  defective 
in  this  portion  of  imagination  —  it  was  that  which  gare  him 
least  pleasure  in  the  writings  of  others  —  though  he  laid  great 
store  by  it,  as  the  proper  framework  to  snpport  the  snblimest 
efforts  of  poetry.  He  asserted  that  he  was  too  metaphysical 
and  abstract  —  too  fond  of  the  theoretical  and  the  id^,  to 
succeed  as  a  tragedian.  It  perhaps  is  not  stnuige  that  1 
shared  this  opinion  with  himself,  for  he  had  hitherto  shown 
no  incliuation  for,  nor  given  any  specimen  of  his  powers  in 
framing  and  supporting  the  interest  of  a  story,  either  in  proM 
or  verse.  Once  or  twice,  when  he  attempted  such,  be  had 
speedily  thrown  it  aside,  as  being  even  disagreeable  to  him 
as  an  occupation. 

"  The  subject  he  had  su^ested  for  a  tragedy  was  Charles  I^ 
and  he  had  written  to  me  [Shelley  (from  Este)  to  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley, September22,  1818]  :  'Remember,  remember  Charles  I. 
I  have  been  already  im^ining  how  you  would  conduct  some 
scenes.  The  second  volume  of  St.  Leon  begins  with  this 
proud  and  true  sentiment,  "  There  is  nothing  which  the  bninan 
mind  can  conceive  which  it  may  not  execute."  Shakespeare 
was  only  a  human  being.'     These  words  were  written  in 
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1818,  wbile  ire  were  in  Lomb&rdy,  wlwii  be  tittle  thought 
bow  soon  a  work  of  his  own  would  prove  ft  proud  comment 
on  the  passage  be  quoted.  When  in  Borne,  in  1819,  a  friend 
put  into  oar  bands  the  old  mannscript  account  of  the  stoi; 
of  The  CencL  We  visited  tbe  Colonna  and  Doria  palaces^ 
wheie  the  portraits  of  Beatrice  were  tu  be  found  ;  and  her 
beautf  cast  the  reflection  of  ite  own  grace  over  her  appalling 
storj.  Shelley's  imagination  became  strongly  eioited,  and 
be  nrged  the  subject  to  me  as  one  fitted  for  a  tragedj.  More 
than  ever  I  felt  my  incompetence  ;  but  I  entreated  him  to 
write  it  instead  ;  and  he  began  and  proceeded  swiftly,  urged 
on  by  intense  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  human 
beings  whose  passions,  so  long  cold  in  the  tomb,  he  revived, 
and  gifted  with  poetic  language.  This  tragedy  is  the  only 
one  of  his  works  that  he  communicated  to  me  during  its 
progress.  We  talked  over  the  arrangement  of  the  scene* 
together.  I  speedily  saw  the  great  mistake  we  had  madei 
and  triumphed  in  tbe  discovery  of  the  new  talent  brought  to 
light  from  that  mine  of  wealth,  never,  alas  I  through  his  un- 
timely death,  worked  to  its  depths  ~  his  richly-gifted  mind. 

"  We  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in  Rome  by  the  lo«a  of  our 
eldest  child,  who  was  of  such  beauty  and  promise  as  to  cause 
him  deservedly  to  be  the  idol  of  our  hearts.  We  left  the 
capital  of  tbe  world,  anxious  for  a  time  to  escape  a  spot  asso- 
ciated too  intimately  with  his  presence  and  loss.  Some 
friends  of  ours  were  reudmg  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leg- 
hom,  and  we  took  ■  a  small  house.  Villa  Valsovano,  about 
half-way  between  tbe  town  and  Monte  Nero,  where  we  re- 
mained during  the  summer.  Our  villa  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  podere ;  the  peasants  sang  as  they  worked  be- 
neath our  windows,  during  the  heats  of  a  very  hot  season, 
and  at  night  tbe  water-wheel  creaked  as  tbe  process  of  irri- 
gation went  on,  and  tbe  fireflies  flashed  from  among  tbe 
myrtle  hedges  :  —  nature  was  bright,  sunshiny,  and  cheerful, 
or  diversified  by  storms  of  a  majestic  terror,  such  as  we  had 
never  befora  witnessed. 

"At  the  top  of  the  house  there  was  a  sort  of  terrace. 
There  is  often  such  in  Italy,  generally  roofed.  This  one  was 
very  small,  yet  not  only  roofed  but  glazed  ;  this  Shelley  mad« 
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Ilia  study ;  it  looked  out  ou  k  wide  prwippct  of  fprtilp  couuCrj, 
and  commaiided  &  view  of  the  near  ten.  The  stonns  thu 
.4miietiineB  Taried  out  dny  showed  theiits«<lveB  most  pioliii^ 
oAquely  aa  the;  were  driveii  across  the  ocea 
the  dark  Iimd  clouda  dipped  towarda  tbe  wnves,  and  b 
wnter  spouts,  that  churned  up  the  waters  beneath,  aa  tfaejr 
were  chased  nnwsrd,  luid  Mattered  by  the  tempest, 
other  timeit  the  dazzling  sunlight  luid  heat  tnade  it  aboost 
intolerable  to  every  other  ;  but  Shelley  basked  in  boUi.  and 
his  health  and  spirits  revived  under  their  inflneuce.  In  [hit 
airy  cell  he  wrote  the  principal  juirt  of  The  Ctnci,  He  was 
making  a  study  of  Calderon  at  the  time,  rending  his  best 
tragedies  with  an  aceomplbhed  bdy  [Mrs.  Gisbome]  living 
near  us,  to  whom  his  letter  from  Leghorn  was  addressed  dur- 
ing the  following  year.  He  admii^d  Calderon,  both  for  his 
poetry  and  his  dramatic  guiius  ;  hot  it  shows  his  judgment 
and  originality,  that,  though  greatly  struck  by  fais  flrat  aiv 
quHintanec  with  the  Spanish  poet,  none  of  his  pecnlinrities 
crept  into  the  coinponitiou  of  The  Cfneij  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  his  new  atndies,  except  in  that  pau^e  to  which  be 
himself  allndes,  as  suggested  by  one  in  El  Purgatono  4t  San 
Patricio. 

"  Shelley  wished  The  Cenci  to  be  acted.  He  was  not  a 
play-goer,  being  of  such  fastidious  taste  that  he  was  easily 
disgusted  by  the  bad  filling  up  of  the  inferior  parts.  Whils 
preparing  for  our  departure  from  England,  however,  he  saw 
Miss  O'Neil  several  times  ;  she  was  then  in  the  xenith  of 
her  glory,  and  Shelley  was  deeply  moved  by  her  impersoiw- 
tion  of  several  parts,  and  by  the  graceful  sweetness,  the 
intense  pathos,  and  sublime  vehemence  of  passion  she  dis- 
played. She  was  often  in  his  thoughts  as  he  wrot«,  and 
when  be  bad  finished,  he  becnme  anxious  that  his  tragedy 
slionld  be  acted,  and  receive  the  advantage  of  having  this 
accomplished  aetress  to  fill  the  part  of  the  heroine.  With 
this  view  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  friend  in  Lon- 

"  [Shelley  (from  Leghorn)  to  Peacock,  July,  1819]  :  '  The 
object  of  the  present  letter  is  to  ask  a  favor  of  yon.  I  have 
written  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  a  story  well  known  in 
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Ital;,  and,  in  vaj  couMption,  eminentlj  dramatic,  I  hAT« 
taken  Home  pains  to  make  m;  play  fit  for  repreMUtatiou,  and 
those  who  have  already  aeeu  it  judge  favorably.  It  is  writ- 
ten without  any  of  the  peculiar  feelings  and  opinions  which 
characterize  uy  other  compositions  ;  I  having  attended  sim- 
ply to  the  impartial  dsvelopment  of  such  characters  as  it  is 
probable  the  persons  represented  really  were,  together  wiUi 
the  greatest  degree  of  popular  effect  to  be  produced  by  such 
a  development.  I  send  you  a  translation  of  the  Italian  MS. 
on  which  my  play  b  fomided  ;  the  chief  subject  of  which 
I  have  touched  very  delicately  ;  for  my  priocipal  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  would  succeed,  as  an  acting  play,  hangs 
entirely  on  the  question,  as  to  whether  such  a  thing  as 
incest  in  this  shape,  however  treated,  would  be  admitted 
on  the  stage.  I  think,  however,  it  will  form  no  objection, 
considering,  first,  that  the  facts  are  matter  of  history  and, 
secondly,  the  pecnliar  delicacy  with  which  I  have  treated  it. 
"  ■  I  am  exceedingly  interested  iu  the  question  of  whether 
this  attempt  of  mine  will  succeed  or  no,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  the  afBrmative  at  present ;  founding  my  hopes  on 
this,  thiU  as  a  composition  it  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  any 
of  the  modem  plays  that  have  been  acted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Rtmorse  ;  that  the  interest  of  its  plot  is  incredibly 
greater  and  more  real,  and  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
what  the  multitude  are  contented  to  believe  that  they  can 
understand,  either  iu  imagery,  opinion,  or  sentiment  I 
wish  to  preserve  a  complete  incognito,  and  can  trust  to 
yon  that,  whatever  else  you  do,  you  will  at  least  favor 
me  on  this  point.  Indeed  this  is  essential,  deeply  essen- 
tial to  its  success.  After  it  had  been  acted,  and  suooess- 
fully  (could  1  hope  such  a  thing),  I  would  own  it  if  1 
pleased,  and  use  the  celebrity  it  might  acqnire,  to  my  own 

" '  What  I  want  you  to  do,  is  to  procure  for  me  its  presen- 
tation at  Covent  Gardcu.  The  principal  character,  Beatrice, 
is  precisely  fitted  for  Miss  O'Nei),  and  it  might  even  seem 
written  tor  her,  (God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  see  her 
play  it  —  it  would  tear  my  nerves  to  pieces,)  and  in  all  re- 
apMts  it  is  fitted  only  for  Covent  Garden.    The  chief  male 
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cbnracteT  I  confess  I  shoulil  be  verjr  onviUuig  thju  aaj  on 
but  Kean  should  pUj  —  that  »  impossiUe,  and  I  nnut  be 
cnntented  with  iu>  inferigr  actor.' 

"  [1  think  yoa  know  some  of  the  people  of  that  llwlii  ; 
or,  lit  least,  tome  one  who  knows  them,  Mtd  wbea  joo  bkr* 
rend  the  pU)',  you  may  say  eaaiigh  perhaps  to  uiiluee  ttaa 
not  to  tcjeut  it  withont  cou&ideratiuu  —  but  of  thU.  perfa^M. 
if  1  ma;  judge  from  the  tmgedics  which  tbey  h»T«  aonpbii. 
there  is  no  danger  at  anj  rale. 

'■  Writ«  to  me  ns  soon  aa  you  cam  on  this  subject,  Ir- a-^-T 
it  IB  tiooessarr  that  I  should  prweut  it,  or,  if  nject^d  bj 
the  theatre,  print  it  this  coming  season  ;  lest  somebody  f)>> 
should  get  hold  of  it,  as  the  !«tory,  which  now  exists  only  io 
mnnusoript,  be^us  to  be  generally  known  among  the  £d^ 
liili.  The  translation  which  I  nend  you  is  to  be  prefixed  to 
the  pUy,  together  with  «  print  oC  Be»trioe.  I  Iibte  •  rtifj 
'    uf  her  picture  by  Guido,  now  in  tlie  Colonna  paUc«  at  Bomc 

—  the  most  beniitifu!  cre.itiire  you  ciin  ccucciie. 

"  Uf  course,  you  will  not  itiow  tbe  mannscript  to  anjr  odc 

—  and  write  to  me  by  return  of  poat,  at  which  time  tlw  play 
will  be  ready  to  be  sent."  Mrs.  Shelley,  Eaaj/i  and  Letten, 
ii.  219,  220.] 

"  The  piny  was  nccordiogly  sent  to  Mr.  Harris.  He  pro- 
nounced the  subject  to  be  so  objectionable  that  he  could  not 
even  submit  the  part  to  Miss  O'Neil  tor  perusal,  bnt  ei- 
pn>ssed  bis  desire  that  the  author  would  write  a  tiagedy  on 
some  other  subject,  which  he  would  gladly  accept.  Sbelley 
printed  a  small  editioD  at  Leghorn,  to  insure  its  correctiiess  ; 
)Ls  he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  many  mblakes  that  crept 
into  bis  text,  wlieu  distance  preveuted  him  from  correctiiig 
the  press. 

"  Universal  approbation  soon  stamped  The  Cmei  as  tbe  best 
tragedy  of  modem  times.  Writing  concerning  it,  Shelley 
said  :  '  I  have  been  cautious  to  avoid  the  introducing  faiJta 
of  youthful  composition  ;  diffuseness,  a  profusion  of  inappli- 
cable imagery,  vagueness,  generality,  and,  as  Hamlet  says, 
trords,  icutiU'  There  is  nothing  thnt  is  not  purely  dramatic 
lliroiigbout  ;  and  the  character  of  Beatrice, proceeding  from 
vehement  struggle  to  horror,  to  deadly  resoliitlon,  and  lastly. 
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to  the  eleTated  dignity  of  calm  suffering,  joined  to  passion- 
ate tenderness  and  pathos,  is  touched  with  hues  so  vivid  and 
so  beautiful,  that  the  poet  seems  to  have  read  intimately  the 
secrets  of  the  noble  heart  imaged  in  the  lovely  countenance 
of  the  unfortunate  girl.  The  Fifth  Act  is  a  masterpiece.  It 
is  the  finest  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and  may  claim  proud  com- 
parison not  only  with  any  contemporary,  but  preceding  poet. 
The  varying  feelings  of  Beatrice  are  expressed  with  passion- 
ate, heart-reaching  eloquence.  Every  character  has  a  voice 
that  echoes  truth  in  its  tones.  It  is  curious,  to  one  acquainted 
with  the  written  story,  to  mark  the  success  with  which  the 
poet  has  inwoven  the  real  incidents  of  the  tragedy  into  his 
scenes,  and  yet,  tlirough  the  power  of  poetry,  has  obliterated 
all  that  would  otherwise  have  shown  too  harsh  or  too  hideous 
in  the  picture.  His  success  was  a  double  triumph  ;  and  often 
after  he  was  earnestly  entreated  to  write  again  in  a  style  that 
commanded  popular  favor,  while  it  was  not  less  instinct  with 
truth  and  genius.  But  the  bent  of  his  mind  went  the  other 
way  ;  and  even  when  employed  on  subjects  whose  interest 
depended  on  character  and  incident,  he  would  start  off  in  an- 
other direction,  and  leave  the  delineations  of  human  passion, 
which  he  could  depict  in  so  able  a  manner,  for  fantastic 
creations  of  his  fancy,  or  the  expression  of  those  opinions 
and  sentiments  with  regard  to  human  nature  and  its  des- 
tiny, a  desire  to  diffuse  which  was  the  master  passion  of 
his  soul." 

[Dowden  (ii.  277)  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Journal^ 
that  the  MS.  mentioned  above  was  put  into  Shelley's  hands 
at  Leghorn  in  May,  1818,  and  copied.  May  25,  by  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley. This  was  translated  by  Shelley  and  sent  to  Peacock 
"  to  be  prefixed  to  the  play,*'  in  the  London  edition.] 

Relation  of  the  Death  of  the  Family  of  the  Cenci. 

The  most  wicked  life  which  the  Roman  nobleman,  Fran- 
cesco Cenci,  led  while  he  lived  in  this  world,  not  only  occa- 
sioned his  own  ruin  and  death,  but  also  that  of  many  others, 
and  brought  down  the  entire  dcstmction  of  his  house.  This 
nobleman  was  the  son  of  Monsig^ore  Cenci,  who,  having 
been  treasurer  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  left  im- 
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mense  wealth  to  Fmicesco,  his  onlj  son.  Prom  this  inberi- 
Uiiure  aloue  be  enjoyed  nn  iiicome  of  160,000  cioirus,  and  be 
inrreased  his  fortune  by  nuuryiDg  an  exceedingly  rich  t*d;. 
who  died  after  she  had  given  birth  to  eeren  unfortimate 
children.  Ue  then  coutnicted  a  seoond  niarringe  wilL 
Lucretia  Fetroni,  a  lady  of  a  noble  Komiui  family  ;  but  hr 
had  DO  children  by  her.  Sodomy  wna  the  least,  and  atheism 
the  greatest,  of  the  vices  of  Francesco  ;  as  is  proved  by  the 
tenor  of  his  life  ;  for  he  was  three  times  acease^  of  sod- 
omy, find  paid  the  sum  of  100,000  crowns  to  goTernmeni,  in 
commutation  of  the  puuishuieut  rightfully  awarded  to  iha 
crime  :  aud  conceruing  his  religion,  it  is  sufficient  to  state, 
that  he  never  frequented  any  church  ;  luid  nlthoiigh  be 
uBUEed  a  small  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  apostle  St.  Thoai»i, 
to  be  built  in  the  oourt  of  his  palAce,  his  intention  in  so 
doing  waa  to  bury  there  «U  hit  ehildreii,  whom  be  omelly 
hated.  He  had  driven  the  eldest  of  these,  Giaoomo,  Cristo- 
ferii.  aud  Koccu,  from  the  paternal  mansion,  while  they  were 
yet  too  young  to  have  given  him  any  real  eanae  of  di^lea- 
Bure.  He  sent  them  to  the  oniversity  of  Salamanea,  bnt, 
refusing  to  remit  to  them  there  the  money  necessary  for 
their  maintenance,  they  desperately  retnmed  home.  They 
found  that  this  change  only  increased  tbeii  misery,  for  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  their  father  towards  them  was  ao 
aggravated,  that  he  refused  to  dress  or  maintain  them,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Pope,  who 
caused  Cenci  to  make  them  a  fit  allowance,  with  which  they 
withdrew  from  his  house. 

The  thinl  imprisonment  of  Francesco  for  bis  aocustomed 
crime  uf  sodomy,  occurred  at  this  time,  and  his  sona  took 
occasion  to  supplicate  the  Pope  to  punish  their  father,  aud 
to  remove  so  great  a  monster  from  his  fomily.  The  Pope, 
though  before  inclined  to  condemn  Francesco  to  the  deserved 
punishment  of  death,  would  not  do  it  at  the  request  of  bis 
sons,  but  permitted  him  again  to  compound  with  the  law,  by 
paying  the  accustomed  penalty  of  100,000  crowns.  TTw 
hatred  of  Francesco  towards  his  sons  was  augmented  by  this 
proceeding  on  their  parU  ;  he  cursed  them  ;  and  often  also 
etnick  and  ill-treated  his  daughters.    The  eldest  of  these. 
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being  niwble  an;  longer  to  aupport  the  crnelty  of  her  fsther, 
exposed  her  mUerable  condition  to  the  Pope,  and  supplicated 
him  either  to  marry  her,  according  to  hi>  choice,  or  to  shut 
her  up  in  a  monastery,  that  b;  Bay  means  she  might  be 
liberated  from  the  cruel  oppreaaion  of  her  parent.  Her 
prayer  was  heard,  and  the  Pope,  iu  pity  to  her  unhappi- 
ness,  bestowed  her  in  marriage  to  Sigiiore  Carlo  Gabrielli, 
one  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Gabbio,  and  obliged 
Francesco  to  give  her  a  fitting  dowry  of  some  thonsaiid 

Francesco,  fearing  that  his  youngest  daughter  would, 
when  she  grew  up,  follow  the  example  of  her  sister,  be- 
thought himself  how  to  hinder  this  design,  and  for  that  pot- 
poee  shut  her  up  alone  in  au  apartment  of  the  palace,  where 
he  himself  broagbt  her  food,  bo  that  no  one  might  approach 
ber  ;  and  imprisoned  ber  in  this  manner  for  several  months, 
often  inflicting  on  her  blows  with  a  stick. 

In  the  meantime  ensued  tbe  death  of  two  of  bis  sons, 
Roceoaud  Cristofero  —  one  being  assassinated  by  a  surgeon, 
and  the  other  by  Paolo  Corso,  while  he  was  attending  mass. 
The  inhuman  father  showed  every  sign  of  joy  on  bearing 
this  news,  saying  that  nothing  would  exceed  his  pleasure  if 
all  his  children  died,  and  that  when  the  grave  should  receive 
the  last  be  would,  as  a  demonstration  of  joy,  make  a  bonfire 
of  all  that  be  possessed.  And  on  the  present  occasion,  as  a 
further  sign  of  bis  hatred,  he  refused  to  pay  the  smallest 
sum  towards  the  funeral  expenses  of  his  murdered  sons. 
Francesco  carried  his  wicked  debauchery  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  be  caused  ^Is  (of  whom  he  constantly  kept  a 
nnmber  in  bis  bonse),  and  also  common  courtesans,  to  sleep 
in  the  bed  of  his  wife,  and  often  endeavored,  hy  force  and 
threats,  to  debauch  his  daughter  Beatrice,  who  was  now 
grown  up,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  He  gave  her  more 
liberty  in  his  palace,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  seek  ber  naked 
in  ber  bed,  showing  himself  thus  with  bis  courtesans,  and 
making  ber  witness  of  all  that  could  pas*  between  them  and 
him.  He  tried  to  persuade  the  poor  girl,  hy  an  enormous 
beiesy,  tbat  children  bom  of  the  commerce  of  a  father  with 
bi*  daughter  were  all  saints,  and  that  the  saints  who  ob- 
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tained  the  highest  placts  in  Paradise  had  been  thus  bolK^ 
Beatrice's  resistance  of  his  iofamouE  desires  was  punisbed  1 
bir  blows  and  ill  trcatmcnt- 

Beatiice,  finding  it  iiupossible 
miserable  a  maimer,  followed  the  eiample  of  her  sister  { 
she  sent  a  well-writteu  supplication  to  the  Fupc,  implotiiig'  | 
hioi  to  exercise  his  authority  iu  withdrawing  her  from  tha  I 
violence  and  cruelly  i>f  her  father.  But  this  petition,  whiek  i 
might,  if  listened  to,  have  saved  this  unfortunate  girt  £roni 
an  early  death,  produced  not  the  least  effect.  It  waa  aft«p-  j 
wards  found  among  the  collection  of  niemoriala,  and  it  is  1 
pretended  that  it  never  came  before  the  Pope. 

Franoeaeo,  having  discovered  this  attempt  on  the  part  of   ] 
his  daughter,  became  mure  enraged,  and  redoubled  his  ty- 
ranny ;  confining  with  rigor  not  only  Beatrice,  bat  also  his  4 
wife.     At  length,  these  iinbappy  women,  finding  themaelvea. 
without  hope  of  relief,  driren   by  desperation,  resolved  to 
plan  his  de&tb. 

The  Hklace  Cenci  was  sometimes  visited  by  a  Munsignore 
Gnerra  —  a  young  man  of  handsome  person  and  attractive 
luaoners,  and  of  that  facile  character  which  might  easily 
be  induced  to  become  a  partner  iu  any  action,  good  or  evil, 
as  it  might  happen.  His  countenance  was  pleasing,  and  his 
person  tall  and  well  proportioned  ;  he  was  somewhat  in  love 
with  Beatrice,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  turpitude  of 
Francesco's  character,  and  was  hated  by  him  on  account  of 
the  familiar  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
the  children  of  this  unnatural  father  :  for  this  reason  he 
timed  his  visits  with  caution,  and  never  came  to  the  house 
but  when  he  knew  that  Francesco  was  absent.  He  was 
moved  to  a  lively  compassion  of  the  state  of  Lucretia  and 
Beatrice,  who  often  related  their  increasing  misery  to  him, 
and  his  pity  was  forever  fed  and  augmented  by  some  new 
tale  of  tyranny  and  cnielty.  In  one  of  these  conversations 
Beatrice  let  fall  some  words  which  plainly  indicated  that 
she  and  her  mother-in-law  contemplated  the  murder  of  their 
tyrant,  and  Monsignore  Guenra  not  only  showed  approbation 
of  their  design,  but  also  promised  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  their  undertaking.     Thus  stimulated,  Beatrioe  o 
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oted  the  desiga  to  her  eldest  brother,  Giacomo,  without 
whose  oononireiice  it  wbb  impouible  that  they  ahonld  bqc- 
ceed.  This  latter  was  easilj  dmwn  into  cooHDt,  ainoe  be 
WM  utterly  disguBted  with  his  father,  who  ill-treated  hiin, 
and  refused  to  allow  him  a  sufBoient  support  for  bis  wife 
and  children. 

The  apartments  of  Monsignore  Guena  were  the  place  in 
which  the  cironmBtaneeg  of  the  crime  about  to  be  committed 
were  concerted  aud  determined  on.  Here  Giacomo,  with 
tbe  underBtandinff  of  his  sister  and  niotber-iu-law,  held  vari- 
ons  oonsultatiouE,  and  finally  resolved  to  commit  tbe  murder 
of  Francesco  to  two  of  bis  vassals,  who  bad  become  his  in- 
veteiate  eneraien  ;  one  called  Marzio,  and  the  other  Olimpio  : 
tbe  latter,  b;  means  of  Francesco,  bad  been  deprived  of  his 
post  as  castellan  of  tbe  Rock  of  Petrella. 

It  was  already  well  known  that  Francesco,  with  tbe  per- 
misNon  of  Signer  Mardo  di  Colonua,  baron  of  that  fend, 
had  resolved  to  retire  to  Petrella,  and  to  pass  the  snmmer 
there  with  his  family.  Some  banditti  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  were  hired,  and  were  instructed  to  lie  in  wait  in  tbe 
woods  about  Petrella,  and,  npou  advice  being  g^ven  them  of 
the  approach  of  Francesco,  to  seize  npon  bim.  This  scheme 
WHS  so  arranged  that,  although  tbe  robbers  were  only  to 
seice  and  take  off  Francesco,  yet  that  his  wife  and  children 
should  not  be  suspected  of  being  accomplices  in  tbe  act. 
But  the  affair  did  not  succeed  ;  for  as  tbe  banditti  were  not 
informed  of  bis  approach  in  time  enough,  Francesco  arrived 
safe  and  sound  at  Petrella.  They  were  obliged  therefore  tu 
form  some  new  scheme  to  obtain  the  end  whitih  every  day 
made  them  more  impatient  to  effect  ;  for,  Francesco  still 
persisted  iu  his  wicked  conduct.  He,  being  an  old  man, 
above  serenty  years  of  age,  never  quitted  tbe  castle  ;  there- 
tore  no  use  could  be  made  of  the  banditti,  who  were  still 
secreted  in  tbe  environs.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
accomplish  the  murder  in  Francesco's  own  house. 

Manio  and  Olimpio  were  called  to  tbe  castle  ;  and  Bea- 
trice, accompanied  by  her  mother-in-law,  conversed  with  them 
from  a  window  during  tbe  night-time,  when  ber  father  slept. 
She  ordered  them  to  repair  to  Monsignore  Guerra  with  n 
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uote,  in  which  thej  were  desired  to  minder  Fnaomoo,  ia 
coDsideration  of  a.  reward  of  a  thousand  crotms  ;  &  tbinl 
to  be  ^vea  them  before  the  act,  hj  Mansigtiore  Gnem^ 
HJid  thp  other  two  thirds,  by  the  ladies  themselves,  after  the 
deed  Jibould  be  accomplisbeii.  Having  couaeated  to  this 
itgreemcnt,  they  were  secretly  admitted  iuto  the  castle  the 
8th  of  September,  159S  ;  but  because  thia  dny  was  the  anui' 
vprsary  of  the  birth  ut  the  Blessed  A'irgio,  the  Signor«  Lq- 
uretia,  held  biLck  by  her  veneration  for  bo  holy  a  time,  de- 
sired, with  tlie  consent  of  her  daughter-in-law,  that  the 
exevntiou  of  the  murder  should  be  put  oS  until  the  folloviug 
dnj'.  The;  dexterously  mixed  opium  with  the  drink  of 
Fraueesco,  who,  upon  going  to  bed,  was  soon  oppressed  by 
a  deep  akep.  About  miduight  liis  daughter  Iiet«c1f  led  the 
two  assassins  into  the  apartment  of  her  father,  and  left  tbetu 
there  that  tbey  might  execute  the  deed  tliey  hitd  imdertaken, 
aud  retired  to  a  chajuber  I'tosc  bv,  where  Lui'retia  remained 
also,  expecting  the  return  of  the  murderers,  and  the  relatiou 
of  their  success.  Soon  after  the  assassins  entered,  and  told 
the  ladies  that  pity  had  held  them  back,  and  that  they  could 
not  overcome  their  repugnance  to  kill  in  cold  blood  a  poor, 
sleeping  old  man.  These  words  filled  Beatrice  with  anger, 
and  after  having  bitterly  reviled  them  as  cowai^  aud 
traitors,  she  exclaimed,  "  Since  you  have  not  courage  enough 
to  murder  a  sleeping  man,  1  will  kill  my  father  myself  ; 
but  your  lives  shall  not  be  long  secure."  The  assassins, 
bearing  this  short  but  terrible  threat,  feared  that  if  they 
did  not  commit  the  deed,  the  tempest  would  burst  over 
their  own  beads,  took  courage,  aud  reentered  the  chamber 
where  Francesco  slept,  aud  with  a  hammer  drove  a  nail  into 
his  bead,  making  it  pass  by  his  eye,  and  another  tbey  drove 
into  his  neck.  After  a  few  struggles  the  unhappy  Francesco 
br«athed  his  last.  The  murderers  departed,  after  having 
received  the  remainder  of  the  promised  reward  ;  besides 
which,  Beatrice  gave  Marzio  a  mantle  trimmed  with  gold. 
After  this  the  two  ladies,  after  drawing  out  the  two  nails. 
enveloped  the  bodj'  in  a  fine  sheet,  and  carried  it  to  an  open 
gallery  that  overhung  a  garden,  and  had  undemeaUl  an 
elder-tree  ;    from   thence   they   threw   it  down,  so  that  it 
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might  be  believed  that  Francesco,  attending  a  call  of  nature, 
was  traversing  this  gallery,  when,  being  only  supported  by 
feeble  beams,  it  had  given  way,  and  thus  had  lost  his  life. 

And  so  indeed  was  it  believed  the  next  day,  when  the 
feigned  lamentations  of  Luoretia  and  Beatrice,  who  appeared 
inconsolable,  spread  the  news  of  Francesco's  death.  He  re- 
ceived an  honorable  burial ;  and  his  family,  after  a  short 
stay  at  the  castle,  returned  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  erime.  They  passed  some  time  there  in  tranquillity  ; 
but  Divine  Justice,  which  would  not  allow  so  atrocious  a 
wickedness  to  remain  hid  and  unpunished,  so  ordered  it, 
that  the  Court  of  Naples,  to  which  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Cenci  was  forwarded,  began  to  entertain  doubts  concern- 
ing the  mode  by  which  he  came  by  it,  and  sent  a  commissary 
to  examine  the  body  and  to  take  informations.  Among 
other  things,  this  man  discovered  a  circumstance  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  :  it  appeared  that 
the  day  after  the  event  of  her  father's  death,  Beatrice  had 
given  to  wash  a  sheet  covered  with  blood,  saying :  .  .  . 
[For  the  passage  here  omitted  Forman  refers  the  curious  to 
the  original  Italian  (not  the  French  version),  in  the  Melanges 
pubiiet  pour  la  Societe  des  Bibliophiles  Francois,  Paris,  1822.] 
These  informations  were  instantly  forwarded  to  the  Court  of 
Rome  ;  but,  nevertheless,  several  months  passed  without  any 
step  being  taken  in  disfavor  of  the  Cenci  family  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  youngest  son  of  Francesco  died,  and  two  ouly 
remained  of  the  five  that  he  had  had  ;  namely,  Giacomo  and 
Bernardo.  Monsignore  Guerra,  having  heard  of  the  notifica- 
tion made  by  the  Court  of  Naples  to  that  of  Rome,  fearing 
that  Marzio  and  Olimpio  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
justice,  and  be  induced  to  confess  their  crime,  suddenly  hired 
men  to  murder  them,  but  succeeded  only  in  assassinating 
Olimpio  at  the  city  of  Temi.  Marzio,  who  had  escaped  this 
misfortune,  soon  incurred  that  of  being  imprisoned  at  Na- 
ples, where  he  confessed  the  whole  ;  and  instantly,  while  the 
arrival  of  Marzio  at  Rome  from  Naples  was  expected,  Gia- 
como and  Bernardo  were  arrested,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Corte  Savella,  and  Lucretia  and  Beatrice  were  confined  in 
their  own  house  under  a  good  guard  ;  but  afterwards  they 
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wete  mIm  oonduoted  to  tha  prisoD  where  were  ths  I 
They  were  here  eiamiued,  and  ail  (^oustajitly  denied  the 
crime,  aod  particnlarlj  Beatrice,  who  also  dpoied  having 
given  to  Maitio  the  mantle  trimmed  with  gold,  of  which 
mention  was  before  made  ;  and  Marxio,  overeoine  and  moved 
bj  the  presence  of  miud  and  courage  of  Beatrice,  retracted 
all  that  he  had  deposed  at  Naples,  and,  rather  than  again 
confeM,  obstlnatel;  died  under  his  tonuenta. 

There  not  being  EofBcient  proof  to  justif}'  patting  the 
Cenci  family  to  the  tortiire,  they  were  all  transferred  to 
Ciutello,  where  they  remained  several  mouths  in  tranquillity. 
Bat,  for  their  misfortune,  one  of  the  murderera  of  Olimpio 
at  Tenii  fell  into  (he  bands  of  justice  ;  he  confessed  that  be 
had  been  hired  to  this  deed  by  MonBgnoie  Guerra,  who  had 
also  oommissioued  him  to  assaisiuate  Marzio.  Fortunately 
for  this  prelate,  he  received  prompt  information  of  the  testi- 
mony given  against  him,  and  tras  able  to  hide  himself  for  u 
time,  and  to  plan  his  escape,  which  was  very  difBcnlt ;  for 
his  stature,  the  faimeas  and  beauty  of  his  cooutenanee,  and 
his  light  hair,  made  him  conspicnous  for  discovery.  He 
changed  his  dress  for  that  of  a  charcoal- man,  blackening  his 
face,  and  shaving  his  head  ;  and  thus  disguised,  driving  two 
asses  before  him,  with  Borne  bread  aod  onions  in  his  bands, 
he  passed  freely  through  Rome,  under  the  eyes  of  the  minis- 
ters of  justice,  who  sought  him  everywhere  ;  and ,  without  be- 
ing recognized  by  any  one,  passed  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city,  where,  after  a  short  time,  be  was  met  by  the  sbirri. 
who  were  searching  the  country,  end  passed  unknown  by 
them,  not  witliout  suffering  great  fear  at  his  risk  of  being 
discovered  and  arrested  :  by  means  of  this  ingenious  disgnise 
he  effected  his  escape  to  a  safe  country. 

The  Sight  of  Monsignore  Guerra,  joined  to  the  confession 
of  the  murderer  of  Olimpio,  aggravated  the  other  proofs  so 
much,  that  the  Cenci  were  retrausfcrred  from  Castello  to 
Gorte  Savella,  and  were  condemned  to  be  put  to  the  torture. 
The  two  sons  sank  vilely  under  their  torments,  and  became 
eonvicted  ;  Lncretia,  being  of  advanced  age,  having  com- 
pleted her  fiftieth  year,  and  being  of  a  fat  make,  was  not 
able  to  resist  the  torture  of  the  cord,  and  therefore  told  all 
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■he  knew.  Bnt  the  Signom  Btuthoe,  being  young,  Uvelj, 
Mid  strong,  neither  with  good  nor  ill  treatment,  with  men- 
ftoes,  Dor  Umt  tti  torture,  wotild  kllow  a  single  word  to  pua 
het  lips  which  might  inculpate  her ;  and  even,  by  ber  lively 
eloquence,  confmed  the  judges  who  examined  ber.  The 
Pope,  being  informed  uf  all  that  passed  by  Signor  UlyBse 
Morad,  the  judge  employed  in  this  afFkir,  became  Buapicioas 
that  the  beanty  of  Beatrice  had  softened  the  mind  of  this 
jndge,  and  committed  the  canse  to  another,  who  fonnd  out 
another  mode  of  torment,  called  the  torture  uf  the  hair  ; 
and  when  she  was  already  tied  under  this  torture,  ho  brought 
before  her  her  mother-in-law  and  brothers.  They  began 
altogether  to  exhort  ber  to  confess  ;  saying,  that  since  the 
crime  had  been  committed,  they  must  snffer  the  punishment. 
Beatrice,  after  some  resistance,  said, ''  So  you  all  wish  to 
die,  and  \a  disgrace  and  ruin  our  house  ?  —  This  is  not 
right ;  bnt  since  it  so  pleases  yon,  so  let  it  be  : "  —  and  turn- 
ing to  the  jailors,  she  told  them  to  unbind  her,  aud  that  all 
the  examinations  might  be  brought  to  her,  saying,  "  That 
which  I  ought  to  confess,  that  will  I  confess  ;  that  to  which 
I  oagfat  to  assent,  to  that  will  I  assent  ;  aud  that  which  I 
ought  to  deny,  that  will  I  deny  :  "  —  and  in  this  manner  she 
was  convicted  without  having  confessed.  They  were  then 
all  unbound  ;  and,  since  it  was  now  Ave  months  since  all  had 
met,  they  wished  to  etX  together  that  day  :  but,  three  days 
afterwards,  they  were  again  divided —  the  ladies  being  left 
in  the  Corte  Savella,  and  the  brothers  being  transferred  to 
tbe  duugeoDB  of  the  Tordinona. 

The  Pope,  after  having  seen  all  the  examinations,  and  the 
entire  confessions,  ordered  that  the  deliuquents  should  be 
dnwn  through  the  streets  at  the  tails  uf  horses,  aud  after- 
wards decapitated.  Many  cardinals  and  princes  interested 
themselves,  and  entreated  that  at  least  they  might  be  allowed 
to  draw  up  their  defence.  The  Pope  at  first  refused  to  com- 
ply, replying  with  severity,  aud  asking  these  intercessors 
what  defence  bad  been  allowed  to  Francesco,  when  he  had 
been  so  barbarously  murdered  in  his  sleep  ;  but  afterwards 
he  yielded  to  allow  tbem  twenty-ftve  days'  time.  The  most 
celebrated  Roman  advocates  uudertuok  to  defend  the  crimi- 
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nalB  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  Rppoinled  time,  bmn^l  (Mr 
writings  tn  the  Pope.  Tb«  flrst  that  spoke  was  tbe  adrorM' 
Nioobu  di  Angelis  ;  but  the  Pope  iuterrapted  him  angrilv  in 
the  middle  of  hit  discuurae,  saying  that  he  gmtij  wondered 
that  there  existed  in  Borne  childreu  unnatunU  enough  to  kill 
their  father  ;  and  that  there  should  be  fuiiud  advocates  de- 
firaved  enough  to  defend  su  horrible  a  crime.  These  words 
silenced  ell  except  tlie  advocate  Farinacci ;  who  said, "  Holj 
Father,  we  have  not  fallen  at  your  feet  to  defend  the  atro- 
city of  the  crime,  but  to  aave  the  life  of  the  innocent,  when 
your  huliuesa  will  deiga  to  hew  ua."  The  Pope  listened 
jKitiently  to  bim  for  four  lioura,  and  then,  taking  the  writ- 
iogs.  dismisaed  them.  The  advocate  Altieri,  who  was  the 
\u3t  to  depiLTt,  turned  back,  aud,  throwing  himself  nt  the 
feet  of  the  Pope,  Baid  that  bis  office  as  advocate  to  th^  poor 
would  not  allow  him  to  refuse  to  appear  in  this  affair  ;  and 
the  Pope  replied  tliat  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  part  that 
he,  but  at  that  which  the  others  had  taken.  Instead  of  re- 
tiring to  rest,  be  spent  the  whole  night  in  studying  the  cause 
with  the  Cardinal  di  San  Marcello  —  noting  with  great  care 
the  most  exculpating  passages  of  the  writing  of  the  advocate 
Farinacci  ;  with  which  he  became  so  satisfied,  that  he  gave 
hope  of  granting  a.  pardon  to  the  criuinals  ;  for  the  crimes 
of  the  father  and  children  were  contrasted  and  balanced  ui 
this  writing  ;  and  to  save  the  sons,  the  greater  guilt  was 
nttribut«cl  to  Beatrice  ;  and  thus,  by  saving  the  mother-in- 
law,  the  daughter  might  the  more  edsily  escape,  who  wr.'> 
ilragged,  as  it  were,  to  the  couiniitting  Bo  enormous  a  crime 
by  the  cruelty  of  ber  father.  The  Pope,  therefore,  that  the 
criminals  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  time,  ordered  thcni 
again  to  be  confined  in  secret.  But  ainee,  by  the  high  dis- 
iwnsation  of  Providence,  it  was  resolved  that  tbey  should 
incur  the  just  penalty  of  parricide,  it  so  happened,  that  at 
this  time  Paolo  Santa  Croce  killed  his  mother  in  the  towu  of 
Subiaco,  because  she  refused  to  give  up  her  inheritance  to 
him.  And  the  Pope,  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  second 
crime  of  this  nature,  resolved  to  punish  those  guilty  of  the 
first ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  matricide  Santa  Croce 
had  escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law  by  flight.     Thr 
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Pope  returned  to  Monte  Cavallo  the  6th  of  May,  that  he 
might  consecrate  the  next  morning,  in  the  neighboring  church 
of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  the  Cardinal  Diveristiana,  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  be  bishop  of  Olnmbre,  on  the  Sd  of  May 
of  the  same  year,  1599  :  on  the  10th  of  May  he  called  into 
his  presence  Monsignore  Ferrante  Taverna,  governor  of 
Rome,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  give  up  into  your  hands  the 
Cenci  cause,  that  you  may  as  soon  as  you  can  execute  the 
justice  allotted  to  them."  As  soon  as  the  governor  arrived 
at  his  palace,  he  conmiunicated  the  sentence  to,  and  held  a 
council  with,  the  criminal  judge,  concerning  the  manner  of 
death  to  be  inflicted  on  the  criminals.  Many  nobles  instantly 
hastened  to  the  palaces  of  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican,  to 
implore  the  grace  of  at  least  a  private  death  for  the  ladies, 
and  the  pardon  of  the  innocent  Bernardo  ;  and,  fortunately, 
they  were  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  this  youth,  because 
many  hours  were  necessarily  employed  in  preparing  the 
scaffold  over  the  bridge  of  S.  Augelo,  and  then  in  waiting 
for  the  Confraternity  of  Mercy,  who  were  to  accompany  the 
condemned  to  the  place  of  suffering. 

The  sentence  was  executed  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
11th  of  May.  The  messengers  charged  with  the  communi- 
cation of  the  sentence,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Couforteria, 
were  sent  to  the  several  prisons  at  five  the  preceding  night ; 
and  at  six  the  sentence  of  death  was  communicated  to  the 
unhappy  brothers  while  they  were  placidly  sleeping.  Bea- 
trice on  hearing  it  broke  into  a  piercing  lamentation,  and  into 
passionate  gesture,  exclaiming,  <*  How  is  it  possible,  O  my 
Grod  !  that  I  must  so  suddenly  die  ?  *'  Lucretia,  as  prepared 
and  already  resigned  to  her  fate,  listened  without  terror  to 
the  reading  of  this  terrible  sentence  ;  and  with  gentle  ex- 
hortations induced  her  daughter-in-law  to  enter  the  chapel 
with  her ;  and  the  latter,  whatever  excess  she  might  have 
indulged  in  on  the  first  intimation  of  a  speedy  death,  so  much 
the  more  now  courageously  supported  herself,  and  gave  every 
one  certain  proofs  of  a  humble  resignation.  Having  re- 
quested that  a  notary  might  be  allowed  to  come  to  her,  and 
her  request  being  granted,  she  made  her  will,  in  which  she 
left  15,000  crowns  to  the  Fraternity  of  the  Sacre  Stimmate  ; 
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aad  wiUmI  that  all  ber  dowry  should  be  Employed  IB  pwtioi- 
ing  for  marringe  fifty  niaideiis  ;  niid  Luavtin.  iuiit«litig  the 
uiample  of  hec  duughter-in-lsn,  ordered  that  abe  shuiild  W 
buried  in  the  ohnrch  of  S,  Gregorio  nt  Moitte  Celio,  nilled 
32,000  crowns  for  charitable  uses,  and  made  other  legavim  ; 
after  which  they  passed  some  time  in  the  Conforteria,  re«it- 
iDg  psalnis  Hod  litoiiiei  and  other  prayers,  with  so  much 
fervor  that  it  well  appeared  that  they  were  a(isii)t«Hl  bv  1)h- 
peculiar  grace  of  God.  At  eight  o'clock  they  confessed, 
beard  mass,  and  received  the  holy  commnaiun.  Beatrice, 
consideriiig  that  it  was  not  decoronii  to  appear  befoic  the 
judges  and  ou  the  sonffold  with  tbeir  splendid  dresMS,  or- 
dered two  dresses,  one  for  herself,  and  the  other  for  ber 
inother-iu-law,  made  in  the  manner  of  the  nnns  —  gstheted 
up,  and  with  long  Bleevea  of  black  cotton  for  LucroUa.  and 
of  common  Nik  for  herself  ;  with  a  large  cord  girdle.  When 
these  dresses  ciiiiii-.  BcatricL'  i-osi>,  nml,  tHrniii)"  I'l  Liirn-tiii  — 
"  Mother,"  said  she,  "  the  hour  of  our  departure  is  drawing 
uear,  let  us  dress  therefore  in  these  clothes,  and  let  us  mulu* 
ally  aid  one  another  in  thi!i  last  oflice."  Lucretia  readily 
complied  with  this  invitation,  and  they  dressed,  each  helping 
the  other,  showing  the  same  indifference  and  pleasure  as  if 
they  were  dressing  for  a  Feast. 

The  Company  of  Mercy  arrived  soon  after  at  the  prisons 
of  the  Tordinona  ;  and  while  they  were  waiting  hetow  in  the 
street  with  the  crucifix  until  the  condemned  should  desceud, 
an  oocident  happened,  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  tumult 
among  the  immense  crowd  there  collected  that  there  was 
danger  of  much  disorder.  It  thus  happened  :  some  foreign 
gentlemen,  who  were  posted  at  a  high  window,  inadvertently 
threw  down  a  fiower-pot  which  was  outside  the  window, 
which  falling  on  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Order  of  Mercy, 
mortally  wounded  him.  This  caused  a  disturbance  in  the 
crowd  ;  and  those  who  were  too  far  off  to  know  the  cause, 
took  flight,  and  falling  one  over  the  other,  several  were 
wouuded.  When  the  tumult  was  calmed,  the  brothers  Gia- 
como  and  Bernardo  descended  to  the  door  of  the  prison, 
near  which  opportunely  happened  to  be  some  fiscal  ofRcers, 
who,  going  "p  to  Bernardo,  told  him  that  through  the  clem- 
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ency  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  his  life  was  spared  to  him, 
with  this  condition,  that  he  should  be  present  at  the  death  of 
his  relations.  A  s<^let  mantle  trimmed  with  gold,  in  whieh 
he  had  at  first  been  conducted  to  prison,  was  given  him,  to 
envelop  him.  Giacomo  was  already  on  the  car,  when  the 
placet  of  the  Pope  arrived,  freeing  him  from  the  severer  por- 
tion of  the  punishment  added  to  the  sentence,  and  ordering 
that  it  should  be  executed  only  by  the  hammer  and  quarter- 
ing. 

The  funereal  procession  passed  through  the  Via  dell'  Orso, 
by  the  Apollinara,  thence  through  the  Piazza  Navona  ;  from 
the  church  of  S.  Pantalio  to  the  Piazza  Pollarola,  through 
the  Campo  di  Fiori,  S.  Carlo  a  Castinari,  to  the  Arco  de' 
Conte  Cenci ;  proceeding,  it  stopped  under  the  Palace  Cenci, 
and  then  finally  rested  at  the  Corte  Savella,  to  take  the  two 
ladies.  When  these  arrived,  Lucretia  remained  last,  dressed 
in  black,  as  has  been  described,  with  a  veil  of  the  same  color, 
which  covered  her  as  far  as  her  girdle  ;  Beatrice  was  beside 
her,  also  covered  by  a  veil ;  they  wore  velvet  slippers,  with 
silk  roses  and  gold  fastenings  ;  and,  instead  of  manacles, 
their  wrists  were  bound  by  a  silk  cord,  which  was  fastened 
to  their  girdles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  almost  the 
free  use  of  their  hands.  Each  had  in  her  left  baud  the  holy 
sign  of  benediction,  and  in  the  right  a  handkerchief,  with 
which  Lucretia  wiped  her  tears,  and  Beatrice  the  perspira- 
tion from  her  forehead.  Being  arrived  at  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment, Bernardo  was  left  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  others 
were  conducted  to  the  chapel.  During  this  dreadful  separa- 
tion, this  unfortunate  youth,  reflecting  that  he  was  soon  go- 
ing to  behold  the  decapitation  of  his  nearest  relatives,  fell 
down  in  a  deadly  swoon,  from  which,  however,  he  was  at  last 
recovered,  and  seated  opposite  the  block.  The  first  that 
came  forth  to  die  was  Lucretia,  who,  being  fat,  found  diffi- 
culty in  placing  herself  to  receive  the  blow.  The  execu- 
tioner taking  off  her  handkerchief,  her  neck  was  discovered, 
which  was  still  handsome,  although  she  wiis  fifty  years  of 
age.  Blushing  deeply,  she  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  then, 
casting  them  up  to  heaven,  full  of  tears,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Behold,  dearest  Jesus,  this  guilty  soul  about  to  appear  be- 
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fore  Uiee  —  to  giie  an  account  of  ita  acts.  nntigM  mtk 
nuuiy  otimes.  When  it  shall  appear  before  thj  Godkeafl,  I 
pm;  thee  to  look  ou  it  with  an  eje  of  mercy,  aud  not  nf 
justice.''  She  tlieii  begun  to  recite  the  psalm  Mittrtrt  mei 
Deal,  and  placing  her  neck  under  the  axe,  th«  head  waa 
strufk  from  lier  body  white  she  was  repeating  the  second 
verse  of  this  psalm,  at  Che  words  e(  aectinrium  mullihi/iimm. 
When  the  execotiooer  raised  the  head,  the  popniace  saw 
with  wonder  that  the  counteimuce  long  retained  its  vivacitj, 
until  it  WHS  wrapped  up  in  a  black  handkerchief,  luid  placnl 
in  a  comer  of  the  scaffold.  While  the  tc«Sold  was  being 
iirnuiged  for  Beatrice,  and  whilst  the  Brotherhood  returned 
to  the  chapel  for  her,  the  balcouy  of  fi  shop  filled  with  spec- 
tntors  fell,  and  Hve  of  those  underneath  were  wounded,  so 
that  two  died  a,  few  diiys  after.  Beatrice,  ticaring  the  noise, 
naked  the  eicciilioiipr  if  bet  niothcr  bad  died  well,  aud  it 
being  replied  that  she  had,  she  knelt  before  the  crucifix,  and 
spoke  thus  :  —  "Be  thou  everlastingly  thanked,  O  my  gm- 
oious  Saviour,  since,  by  the  good  death  of  my  mother,  thou 
bast  given  me  asBoraiiee  of  thy  mercy  towards  me."  Tben. 
rising,  she  courageously  and  devoutly  walked  towards  the 
scaffold,  repeating  by  the  way  several  prayers  with  so  much 
fervor  of  spirit,  that  all  who  heard  her  shed  tears  of  com- 
passion. Ascending  the  scaffold,  while  she  arranged  herself, 
she  also  turued  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  thus  prayed  :  ^ 
"  Moet  beloved  Jesus,  wlio,  relinquishing  thy  divinity,  be- 
camest  a  man  ;  and  didst  through  love  pu[^  my  sinful  soul 
also  of  its  original  sin  with  tliy  precious  blood  ;  deign,  I  be- 
seech thee,  to  accept  that  which  I  am  about  to  shed  at  thy 
most  merciful  tribunal,  as  a  penalty  which  may  cancel  my 
many  crimes,  and  spare  me  a  part  of  that  puniahnient  justly 
due  to  me."  Then  she  placed  her  head  under  the  axe,  which 
At  one  blow  was  divided  from  her  body,  as  she  was  repeating 
the  second  verse  of  the  psalm  De  pro/uiidU,  at  the  words 
Jiant  aurea  tua  ;  the  blow  gave  a  violent  motion  to  her  body, 
and  discomposed  her  dress.  The  executioner  raised  the  head 
to  the  view  of  the  people,  aud  iu  placing  it  in  the  cofliii 
placed  nndemeatli,  the  cord  by  which  it  was  suspendeil 
slij>ped  from  his  hold,  and  the  head  fell  to  the  ground,  shed- 
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ding  a  great  deal  of  blood,  which  was  wiped  up  with  water 
and  sponges. 

On  the  death  of  his  sister,  Bernardo  again  fainted  ;  the 
most  efficacious  remedies  were  for  some  time  uselessly  em- 
ployed upon  him  ;  and  it  was  believed  by  all  that  his  second 
swoon,  having  found  him  already  overcome  and  without 
strength,  had  deprived  him  of  life.  At  length,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  came  to  himself,  and  by 
slow  degrees  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses.  Giacomo  was 
then  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  executioner  took 
from  him  the  mourning  cloak  which  enveloped  him.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Bernardo,  and  then,  turning,  addressed  the 
people  with  a  loud  voice  :  *'  Now  that  I  am  about  to  present 
myself  before  the  Tribunal  of  infallible  Truth,  I  swear  that 
if  my  Saviour,  pardoning  me  my  faults,  shall  place  me  in  the 
road  to  salvation,  I  will  incessantly  pray  for  the  preservation 
of  his  Holiness,  who  has  spared  me  the  aggravation  of  pun- 
ishment but  too  much  due  to  my  enormous  crime,  and  has 
granted  life  to  my  brother  Bernardo,  who  is  most  innocent 
of  the  guilt  of  parricide,  as  I  have  constantly  declared  in  all 
my  examinations.  It  only  afflicts  me  in  these  my  last  mo- 
ments that  he  should  have  been  obliged  to  be  present  at  so 
fatal  a  scene  :  but  since,  O  my  God,  it  has  so  pleased  thee, 
fiat  voluntas  tua,**  After  speaking  thus,  he  knelt  down  ;  the 
executioner  blinded  his  eyes,  and  tied  his  leg^  to  the  scaffold, 
gave  him  a  blow  on  the  temple  with  a  leaded  hammer,  cut 
off  his  head,  and  cut  his  body  into  four  pieces  which  were 
fixed  on  the  hooks  of  the  scaffolding. 

When  the  last  penalty  of  justice  was  over,  Bernardo  was 
reconducted  to  the  prison  of  the  Tordinona,  where  he  was 
soon  attacked  by  a  burning  fever  ;  he  was  bled  and  received 
other  remedies,  so  that  in  the  end  he  recovered  his  health, 
though  not  without  great  suffering.  The  bodies  of  Lucretia 
and  Beatrice  were  left  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  until  the 
evening,  illuminated  by  two  torches,  and  surrounded  by  so 
great  a  concourse  of  people  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross 
the  bridg^.  An  hour  after  dark,  the  body  of  Beatrice  was 
placed  in  a  coffin,  covered  by  a  black  velvet  pall,  richly 
adorned  with  gold  ;  garlands  of  flowers  were  placed,  one  at 
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her  head,  and  uiothcr  at  her  feet  ;  and  the  bodji  was  stMwv^ 
Hith  flowers.  It  was  aecompauied  to  the  church  of  S.  Peter 
ia  Montorio  hy  tliB  Brothcrhooil  of  the  Order  o£  Merer,  Mut 
followed  bj'  luauy  Fraucbcaa  monks,  nith  great  pomfi  ami 
innumerable  torches  ;  she  was  there  buried  befoi«  the  hiffa 
altar,  after  the  custoniary  cereuiony  had  been  perfuraiiHl. 
Bj  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  church  from  the  bridge,  it 
was  four  hours  after  ilnrk  before  the  eercmouj  was  liuisht^d, 
Aftern-onls  the  body  of  I.ucretia,  accompanied  in  the  same 
iimiiuer,  was  carried  to  the  church  of  S.  Oregorio  upon  the 
Celian  Hill,  where,  after  the  cercniODV,  it  was  houorahl; 
buried. 

Beatrice  was  rather  tall,  of  a  fair  compleziou  ;  aud  she 
had  a  dimple  on  each  cheek,  which,  especially  when  she 
amiled,  added  a  gnioe  to  her  lovelj'  eoanteiuuioe  tlut  tnins- 
ported  every  one  who  beheld  her.  Her  hair  appeared  like 
threads  of  gold  ;  and,  because  they  were  e«remely  long,  sho 
used  to  tie  it  up,  and,  when  afterwards  she  looseucd  it,  thi^ 
splendid  ringlets  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Her 
eyes  were  of  a  deep  blue,  pleasing,  and  full  of  fire.  To  all 
these  beauties  she  added,  both  in  words  and  actions,  a  spirit 
and  a  majestic  vivacity  that  captivated  every  one.  She  was 
twenty  years  of  age  when  she  died. 

Lucretia  was  as  tall  as  Beatrice,  but  her  full  make  made 
her  appear  less  ;  she  was  also  fair,  ajid  so  fresh  complei- 
ioDed,  that  at  fifty,  which  was  her  age  when  she  died,  she 
did  nut  appear  above  thirty,  ller  hair  was  black,  and  her 
teeth  regular  and  white  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Giacomo  was  of  a  middle  size,  fair  hut  ruddy,  and  with 
black  eyebrows ;  affable  in  Lis  uature,  uf  good  address,  and 
well  skilled  in  every  science,  and  in  all  knightly  exercises. 
He  was  not  more  than  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  be 
died. 

Lastly,  Bernardo  so  closely  resembled  Beatrice  in  com- 
plexion, features,  and  everything  else,  that  if  they  had 
changed  clothes  the  one  might  easily  have  been  taken  for 
the  other.  His  mind  also  seemed  formed  in  the  same  model 
as  that  of  his  sister  ;  aud  at  the  time  of  her  death  he  was 
six-and-twenty  years  old. 
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He  reniMiied  in  the  prison  of  TordiuoiM  nutil  the  month 
*A  September  of  the  same  year,  after  which  time,  at  the  iu- 
t«rcMwon  of  the  moat  Venerable  Grand  Brotherhood  of  the 
Mo«t  Holf  Crnciflz  of  St.  MarcellDB,  he  obtained  the  faTor 
of  his  libertj  upon  paying  the  sum  of  25,000  crowns  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Moat  Holy  Trioitj  of  Pilgrims.  Thus  he, 
as  the  sole  remnant  of  the  Cenci  family,  became  heir  to  all 
their  powessiona.  He  ia  now  married,  and  has  a  sou  named 
Cristofero. 

Hie  moat  faithful  portrait  uf  Beatrice  exiata  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Villa  Pamflli,  without  the  gate  of  Son  Pancrario  :  if 
any  other  ia  to  be  foand  in  the  Palazzo  Cenci,  it  is  not  shown 
to  any  one  —  bo  as  not  to  r«uew  the  memory  of  so  horrible 

This  was  the  end  of  this  family  :  and  uotil  the  time  when 
this  account  is  put  bother  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find 
the  Marquis  Paolo  Santa  Croce  ;  but  there  is  a  rumor  that 
he  dwells  in  Brescia,  a  city  of  the  Veoetiau  states. 

[Boesetti  (ii.  43G)  refers  the  student  to  Henri  Beyle 
(de  Stendhal),  Ckroniqua  el  NouvdUs,  for  a  parallel  version 
of  the  atorj  of  the  Ceuci,  and  notes  several  points  of  disa- 
greement with  Shelley's  Relation.  A  MS.  volume,  derived 
from  London  and  marhed  "  Date  circa  1735,  transcript  from 
old  Manuscript,"  which  contains  the  narrative  of  the  Cenci, 
with  other  Roman  histories,  is  mentioued  by  a  writer  as 
possibly  Shelley's  original,  iu  the  Riuigla  llaliana,  May  15, 
1892,  p.  1039.  Medwin  (£>/«,  i.  345),  refetb  to  another  MS. 
of  the  atorj,  similarly  bound  up,  in  Genoa,  and  states  that 
oopies  are  common  in  Italian  Libraries.] 

Mrs.  Shelley's  Journal,  April  22, 1819  :  "  Visit  the  Palazzo 
Corunna  [Colonna]  and  see  the  picture  of  Beatrice  Cenci." 
Mrs.  MarshaU,  Life  of  Mary  Wolhlonecraji  SHtUts,  i-  239  : 
["A  few  days  later  (May  11)  tLey  wandered  through  the 
ancient  dwelling  of  the  Cenci  family,  a  vast  and  gloomy  pile 
of  feudal  architecture,  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  Rome,  hard 
by  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto.  By  May  14,  as  an  entry  in 
Mary's  journal  shows,  Shelley  was  at  work  upon  his  tragedy." 
Dowden,  ii.  277,  278.] 

Shelley  (from  Leghorn)  to  Peaeook,  July,  1819  ;  [Printed 
abore  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  note.] 
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Peacock,  Works,  m.  435  :  "  He  sent  it  to  me  U)  introduce  H 
to  Covent  GardcD  Theatre.  I  did  so,  but  the  reault  wae  as  I 
expected.  It  could  not  be  received  ;  tbuugh  great  adniinttioo 
was  expressed  of  the  authur'a  powers,  and  great  bopot  of 
his  success  with  a  less  repulsive  subject.  But  he  could  nnt 
clip  bis  wioga  to  Uie  Uttlcoeas  of  the  acting  drama  ;  and 
thougli  he  adhered  to  bis  purpose  of  writipg  for  the  stjig*, 
Bud  chose  Chftrles  I.  for  his  subject,  he  did  uot  make  inn^  1 1 
progresH  in  the  task."  W 

Shelley  (froui  LeghoTu)  to  Peacock,  August  22  (7)  ISISS 
"My  work  on  The  Cenci,  wliieh  was  doue  iu  two  moaths^ 
[the  Erst  draft  was  fiiushed  on  Aagust  8,  Dondeo,  ii.  279} 
was  a  fine   Antidote  to  nervous  medicines  and  kept  up.  I 
think,  the  pniu  iu  my  side  as  stivks  do  a  fire.     Siuce  then  J 
have  materially  improved,"     Peacock,   Works,  iii.  4tiS. 

Shelley  (from  Lcgbom)  to  Hunt,  September  3,  1819  : 
"  I  li^ve  writlcTi  soiiitlbiiig  aiiii  tiiiisbed  it,  different  fruiii 
anything  else,  and  a  new  attempt  for  me  ;  and  I  mean  to 
dedicate  it  to  you.  I  should  not  have  done  so  without  your 
approbation,  but  I  asked  your  picture  last  night,  and  it 
smiled  assent.  If  I  did  uot  think  it  in  some  degree  worthy 
of  you,  I  would  not  make  you  a  public  offering  of  it,  I 
expect  to  have  to  write  to  you  soon  about  it.  If  Oilier  is 
uot  turned  Christiau,  Jew,  or  become  infected  with  the  Mur- 
rain, be  will  pubtisb  it.  Don't  let  bim  be  frightened,  for  it 
is  nothing  which  by  any  courtesy  of  language  can  be  t«niie<t 
either  moral  or  immoral."     Hnnt,  Lord  Byron,  i.  392. 

Sbelley  (from  Ughom)  to  Oilier,  September  6,  1819  i 
"  I  shall  also  scud  you  another  work,  calculated  to  ]>roduce 
a  very  popular  effect,  and  totally  in  a  different  style  from 
anythiug  I  have  yet  coniposeti.  This  will  be  sent  ajready 
printed."     Shelley  Memorials,  p.  119. 

Shelley  (from  Leghorn)  to  Miss  Currau,  August  5,  1819  ; 
"I  have  nearly  tinisbed  my  Cenci,  which  Mary  likes.  I  wisii 
very  much  to  get  a  good  engraving  niade  of  the  picture 
in  the  Colonua  Palace,  and  to  have  the  plate  by  the  antumn. 
How  mucb  time  and  mouey  would  a  lirst  rate  Romaa  artist 
demand  for  such  a  work  ?  Dare  I  ask  you  to  add  to  the 
amonnt  of  so  many  favors,  which  must  b«  long  nnrepaid,  that 
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of  charging  yourself  with  such  a  kiodness  ? "  Dowden, 
Life,  ii.  272,  273.  [The  cost  was  found  to  be  beyond  Shelley's 
means.] 

Shelley  (from  Leghorn)  to  Peacock,  September  9,  1819 : 
**I  send  you  the  tragedy.  You  vrill  see  that  the  subject 
has  not  been  treated  as  you  suggested,  and  why  it  waF  not 
susceptible  of  such  treatment.  In  fact,  it  was  then  already 
printing  when  I  received  your  letter,  and  it  has  been  treated 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  subject  forms  an 
objection.  Tou  know  (Edipus  is  performed  on  the  fastidious 
French  stage,  a  play  much  more  broad  than  this.  I  confess 
I  have  some  hopes,  and  some  friends  here  persuade  me  that 
they  are  not  unfounded."  [**  The  (Edipus  of  Dryden  and  Lee 
was  often  performed  in  the  last  century  ;  but  never  in  my 
time.  There  is  no  subject  of  this  class  treated  with  such 
infinite  skill  and  delicacy  as  in  Alfieri's  beautiful  tragedy, 
Mirra.  It  was  the  character  in  which  Madame  Ristori 
achieved  her  great  success  in  Paris  ;  but  she  was  prohibited 
from  performing  it  in  London.  If  the  Covent  Grarden  man- 
agers had  accepted  The  Cenci,  I  doubt  if  the  licenser  would 
have  permitted  the  performance."  Peacock,  Note"],  Peacock, 
Works,  iii.  465,  466. 

[The  Cenci  was  performed  privately  in  London  by  the 
Shelley  Society  in  1886,  but  on  attempting  to  repeat  the 
performance  on  August  4,  1892,  Shelley's  Centenary,  such 
obstacles  arose  in  obtaining  a  theatre  that  the  project  was 
abandoned.] 

Mrs.  Shelley  (from  Leghorn)  to  Miss  Curran,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1819 :  *^  Shelley  has  finished  his  tragedy,  and 
it  is  sent  to  London  to  be  presented  to  the  managers.  It 
is  still  a  deep  secret  and  only  one  person,  Peacock  (who  pre- 
sents it),  knows  anything  about  it  in  England.  With  Shelley's 
public  and  private  enemies,  it  would  certainly  fail  if  known 
to  be  his  ;  his  sister-in-law  alone  would  hire  enough  people 
to  damn  it.  It  is  written  with  g^at  care,  and  we  are  in 
hopes  that  its  story  is  sufficiently  polished  not  to  shock  the 
audience.     We  shall  see."    Mrs.  Marshall,  Life,  i.  256,  257. 

Shelley  (from  Leghorn)  to  Peacock,  September  21,  1819  : 
"  You  will  have  received  a  short  letter  sent  with  the  tragedy, 


* «r^  -    '- 1  ^^— *   Ss^iiBKK  l»  iBT  ♦^■*  I  flbmU  be 

TTHTn  inHisr/i.  ^  jtl,  ■£  vsk  vbk^  laiurg  to  said  Utr 
^•»aiti:f  i.  -viitia.  IS*  B  3K*  iTTTa^'iL.  •»  £2:£3aML  br  tbe  next 
ffli^       Z  fic^.i:  z:  n  ^a«*  inLrrr  cc  df^KTrxTe.  —  I  bare  jnst 

tn^f;  v-Z  5:.  soi  im:  ks^  ces'i  icae^  like  it.  But  I 
oa^r^s.  V.  AT.  -;,:  rCxx:  ijie  ecr^  dL  k2«  grrnctan.  thu  be  b  a 
vcr^^z  ^  ^^  cnir:  uni  fspez6ea2  school  in  poetzr.  If 
Mr  G  -5  re:^:Ts*5C-  sead  ibe  Pr:m^dkgv  wish  tbem.'^     Mrs. 

Et»izvf  «vf  L'fCertj  iL  233^ 

PKwreace  .  to  Oibcr,  Oetob^  15.  1819  :  '^I 
^£r.  cc.  the  pccn:  of  sezidinsr  to  toq  250  copies  of  a  work 
vbivL  I  hare  printed  in  Italj.  wbicb  joa  will  hare  to  pay 
four  or  £ve  poands  dntr  upon,  oo  my  account.  Hunt  will 
t«Il  yoQ  the  intvf  o/'  thing  it  is,  and  in  tbe  eoorse  of  the  win- 
ter I  shall  send  directions  for  its  pablicatioa,  tmtii  the  cmri- 
rfd  of  *rhu:h  dirtctior^f  I  rt^pjiest  tMat  you  would  hart  the  kiiid- 
rieMjf  not  to  open  the  box,  or,  if  by  necessity  it  is  opened,  to  ah- 
ntain  from  obferring  yourself,  or  permitting  others  to  observe, 
what  it  contaira.  I  trust  this  confidently  to  yon,  it  being  of 
< -on sequence.  Meanwhile,  assure  yourself  that  this  work 
fias  no  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  politics,  or  religion, 
or  personal  satire,  and  that  this  precaution  is  merely  lit- 
erary."    Shelley  Memoriah,  pp.  120,  121. 
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Shelley  (from  Florence)  to  Oilier,  December  15,  1819  : 
*<  When  the  box  comes,  you  may  write  a  note  to  Mr.  Peacock, 
or  it  would  be  better  to  call  on  him  and  ask  if  my  tragedy  is 
accepted  f  If  not,  publish  what  you  find  in  the  box.  I  tlunk 
it  will  succeed  as  a  publication."     Shelley  Alemorials,  p.  123. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Oilier,  March  6,  1820 :  "  Cenci 
is  written  for  the  multitude,  and  ought  to  sell  well."  Shd- 
ley  Memorials^  p.  137.  [This  letter  contains  the  passage  ante, 
p.  438,  directing  Oilier  how  to  obtain  the  box  sent  by  sea.] 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Oilier,  March  13,  1820  :  "My 
friends  here  have  great  hopes  that  The  Cenci  will  suc- 
ceed as  a  publication.  It  was  refused  at  Drury  Lane,  al- 
though expressly  written  for  theatrical  exhibition,  on  a  plea 
of  the  story  being  too  horrible.  I  believe  it  singularly 
fitted  for  the  stage."  Shelley  Memorials,  p.  138.  [Lady 
Shelley  suggests,  in  a  footnote,  that  "  Drury  Lane  "  is  a 
slip  of  the  pen  for  Co  vent  Garden.] 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Medwin,  May  1,  1820  :  "  I  have 
just  published  a  tragedy  called  The  Cenci,  and  I  see  they 
have  reprinted  it  at  Paris  at  Galignani's.  I  dare  say  you 
will  see  the  French  edition,  full  of  errors  of  course,  at  Gen- 
eva. The  people  from  England  tell  me  it  is  liked.  It  is 
dismal  enough.  My  chief  endeavor  was  to  produce  a  de- 
lineation of  passions  which  I  had  never  participated  in,  in 
chaste  language,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  enlightened 
art.  I  don't  think  very  much  of  it  ;  but  it  is  for  you  to 
judgje."     Trelawny,  Records,  ii.  35,  36. 

Mrs.  Shelley  (from  Leghorn)  to  Miss  Curran,  June  20, 
1820:  "How  do  you  like  The  Cenci?  It  sells,  you  must 
know,  of  which  I  am  very  glad."     Shelley  Memorials,  p.  142. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Medwin,  July  20,  1820 :  "  Your 
objection  to  The  Cenci  —  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  name 
of  God  —  is  good,  inasnmch  as  the  play  is  addressed  to  a 
Protestant  people  ;  but  we  Catholics  speak  eternally  and 
familiarly  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and,  amongst 
Its,  religion  is  more  interwoven  with,  and  is  less  extraneous 
to,  the  system  of  ordinary  life.  As  to  Cenci's  Curse,  I 
know  not  whether  I  can  defend  it  or  no.  I  wish  I  may  be 
able  ;  and,  as  it  often  happens  respecting  the  worst  part  of 
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Hu  author's  work,  it  b  «  partipiilar  favorite  nidi  i 
prideil  in3'Belf  —  aa  since  your  approbation  I  Lope  tUat  I  had 
just  cause  to  do  —  upon  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the  plaj- 
I  confew  1  caunoi  approve  of  the  iqueunishness  which 
excludes  the  eibibitiou  of  suuh  mbjecii  from  th«  scene  — a 
Hqueamishuess  tbf  produce,  as  I  tlriuty  believe,  of  d  lower 
toue  uf  the  public  miud,  and  foreign  to  the  majestic  and 
wjufideiit  wisdom  of  the  golden  age  of  our  eouutrr,"  Tre- 
lawny,  Remrd:  ii.  37.  38. 

SheUej  (from  Piaa)  to  Keats,  JulyiT,  1820  :  "  Tbr  Cmo 
I  hope  jou  have  already  received  —  it  was  stndiouity  com- 
posed ill  B  different  stylo. 

"  '  Belou  ihe  jow/  how  far  '.  but  fw  abuve  thu  gnat.'  " 

Wetliaituiter  Reinew,  Afiii.lSil. 

Sbelley  (fnim  I'im)  to  Oilier,  Jauuuy  20,  1621  :  "Tbe 
reviews  of  my  Cerwi  (though  some  of  them,  and  eapeciallji 
(hat  inavkul  ■  Jul)  11  Sciitt.'  are  written  with  great  nialigiiityj 
on  the  whole  give  me  as  much  encooiagement  aa  a  person  of 
my  habits  of  thinking  is  capable  of  receiving  from  such  a 
source,  which  is,  inasmuch  as  they  cuiucide  with,  and  confirm, 
my  own  decisions.  My  next  attempt  (if  I  should  write  more) 
will  be  a  drama,  in  the  composition  of  which  I  shall  attend 
to  the  advice  of  my  critics  to  a  certain  degree.  But  I  doubt 
whether  1  ihatl  write  more.  I  could  be  content  either  with 
the  Hell  or  the  Paradise  of  poetry  ;  but  the  torments  of  its 
Purgatory  vex  me  without  exciting  my  powers  sufBciently  to 
put  au  end  to  the  vexation."    Shelley  MtmoriaU,  pp.  135,  136. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Peacock,  February  15,  1821 :  "  I 
Hm  devising  literary  plaiis  of  some  magnitade.  But  nothing 
is  more  dilKcult  and  unwelcome  than  to  write  without  a  con- 
fidence of  finding  readers  ;  and  if  my  play  of  The  Cenci 
found  none  or  few,  I  despair  of  ever  producing  anything  that 
shall  merit  them."     Peacock,  Worhi,  iii.  472. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Oilier,  February  16,  1821  :  "  Pray 
send  me  news  of  my  intellectual  children.  .  .  .  The  Cenci 
ought  to  have  been  popular."     Shelley  MemoriaU,  p.  163. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Hunt,  August  26,  1821 :  "  He 
[Byron]  was  loud  ...  in  censure  of  The  Cenci.  Certainly 
if  Marino  Faliero  is  a  dratiia,  Tk£  Cenci  is  not  ;  but  that  ia 
between  ourselves."     Iliiut,  Lnrrl  Bgroii,  i.  406. 
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TreUwny,  Recordi  (i.  117)  :  "lu  writiug  Tht  Cenci  my 
object  w«s  to  flee  how  I  coald  succeed  in  describing  pMlions 
I  hkre  never  felt,  and  to  tell  the  most  dreadfnl  story  in  pure 
ftnd  refined  Unguage.  Tbe  image  of  Beatrice  bauDted  me 
after  teeing  ber  portrait.  Tbe  story  is  well  authcDticated, 
and  the  details  far  more  horrible  than  I  have  painted  them. 
The  Cenci  is  a  work  of  art ;  it  is  not  colored  by  my  feeliuga 
nor  obscured  by  my  metaphysics.  I  don't  tbiuk  much  of  it. 
It  gave  me  less  trouble  than  anything  I  have  written  of  the 
rame  length." 

Keats  to  Shelley,  August  10, 1820  :  "  1  Kceived  a  copy  of 
The  Cenci,  as  from  yourself,  from  Hunt.  There  is  only  one 
part  of  it  I  am  judge  of  —  tbe  poetry  and  dramatic  effect, 
wfaicb  by  many  spirits  nowadays  is  considered  the  Mam- 
mon. A  modem  work,  it  is  said,  must  have  a  purpose, 
wbkih  may  be  the  God.  An  artist  miut  serve  Mammon  ;  be 
must  have  '  self-concentration '  —  selfishness,  perhaps.  You, 
I  am  sure,  will  forgive  ine  for  sincerely  remarking  that  you 
might  curb  yuux  magnanimity,  and  be  more  of  an  artist,  and 
load  every  rift  of  your  subject  with  ore.  Tbe  tbougbt  of 
such  discipline  must  fall  like  cold  cbains  upon  you,  wbo  per- 
haps never  eat  with  your  wiugs  furled  for  six  months  to- 
gether. And  is  not  this  extraordinary  talk  for  the  writer  of 
Endymion,  whose  mind  was  like  a  pack  of  scattered  cards  ?  " 
Wetlminiiler  Reeietc,  April,  1841. 

Horace  Smith  to  Sbelley,  September  4,  18'20  [printed 
aute,  p.  430]. 

The  Cenci  wan  noticed  iu  The  London  Literary  Gazelle, 
April  1,  ISai,  The  Kew  Monthly  Mnga:ine,  May,  1820,  The 
London  Magazine,  May,  1820,  The  Indimtor,  July  19,  26, 
1820. 


Tbe  /  Mascjue  of  Anarchy.  /  A  Poem.  /  By  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  /  Now  first  Published,  with  a  Preface  /  By  Uigh 
Hunt.  /  Hope  is  strong  ;  /  Justice  and  Truth  their  winged 
child  bave  found.  /  Bevolt  of  Islam,  /  London  :  /  Edward 
Moion,  G4,  New  Bond  Street.  /  1832. 

Collation  :  Octavo.  Fly-tiHe  to  The  Masque  of  Anarchy 
(with  blank  verso),  pp,  i,  ii.  ;  Title  (with  blank  verso),  pp. 
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lii.  iv.  ;  Prefftoe,  pp.  v.-xn.  ;  Tht  Matqut  of  Anardtg,  pp. 
1-47  (with  imprint  London  :  /  Bradbury  and  Evsns,  Print- 
ere,  /  Bouveric  Street,  at  foot  of  page).  Moxon's  Advertis«- 
■nents,  2  pp.     Issued  in  boards,  lettered  Shelley's  /  M^sqiie. 

A  nearly  complete  MS.  is  in  the  poaseuion  of  Mr.  T.  J.  'i 
Wise,  being  the  one  aent  by  Mra.  Shelley  to  Sir  John  Bow*  I 
ring,  FebmMy  25,  1826,  and  baa  been  issued  in  facsimile  by  J 
the  Shelley  Society  (Pvblieatiem  Faurih  Srrk»,  No.  I),     i 
trauEcript  in  Mrs,  Sbelley'a  band  sent  to  Uant  to  print  ii 
the   fall  at  1819,  i»  io  the  poflsession   of  Mr.  Townshend  ] 
Mayer,  and  is  described  by  Formiui  in  Lis  edition.   The  poem 
is  indcied  in  the  Harvard  MS,,  but  the  leareii  are  cut  out> 

Notes  showing  the  Btate  of  other  editions  and  including  J 
minor    variationB    beyond    what   bu   been   already   not«d.   J 
1839*  follows  1839'  in  all  cases,  and  both  follow  1832  except 
as  noted  in  the  footnotes  nad  beliiw.     The  eaoeelings  in   the 
Hnitt  MS.  ue  by  Shelley. 

iT.  2  lord  Hunt  MS.  cancelled,  £tfrrfE 1832.    Lorxi 

is  written  in  as  a  correction  in  the  Wise  MS., 
but  being  cancelled  by  Shelley  iu  the  Hont  MS. 
is  rejected, 
vi,  1  Bible  starred  1832. 

3  Sidtwtiih  starred  1832. 
ii.  2  And  in  Rossetti,  Fortnan,  Dowden. 
3  On  ISSD",". 
liii.  1   Over  Hunt  MS.  cancelled. 

2  Me  all  editions. 
XV.  1   For/rom  .  .  .  Hunt  MS.     For  front  .  .  .  to  mtet 

him  came  Wise  MS. 
XX.  2  nightly  Rossetti,  Forman. 
XXX.  4  and  all  editions, 
xxxiii  3-5  omit,  Wise  MS. 
xxivi.  4  iirf  cried  nil  editions. 
xixviil.  5   Ye  are  many,  they  are  few  IBSS". 
xlvi.  3  inilli  all  editions. 

1.  1-4  omit,  Forman,  Dowden. 
Iv.  4  Tn  Rossetti,  Dowden. 
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Iviii.  4  the  all  editions. 

Ixiv.  4  So  serene  they  curse  it  not  Forman,  Dowden. 
Ixzi.  4  around ;  1832. 
Ixxx.  4  of  an  Rossetti,  Forman. 

[The  Manchester  or  Peterloo  Massacre  was  occasioned  by 
an  attempt  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  on  August  9,  1819,  at 
St.  Peter's  Field.  Manchester,  in  behalf  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. It  was  declared  illegal  and  forbidden  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  was  in  consequence  postponed.  It  was  held 
August  16,  and  attended  by  several  thousands.  The  chief 
constable  was  ordered  to  arrest  the  ringleaders,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  chairman,  Henry  Hunt,  an  agitator  unconnected 
with  Leigh  Hunt.  He  asked  military  aid,  and  went  accom- 
panied by  forty  cavalrymen ;  on  the  failure  of  the  ofiQcer 
and  his  escort  to  penetrate  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
them,  orders  were  g^ven  three  hundred  hussars  to  disperse 
the  people  ;  in  the  charge  six  persons  were  killed,  twenty  or 
thirty  received  sabre  wounds,  and  fifty  or  more  were  injured 
in  other  ways.  Eldon  was  liord  High  Chancellor,  Sidmouth, 
Home  Secretary,  and  Castlereagh,  Foreign  Secretary  ;  the 
g^ernment  supported  the  authorities  and  publicly  approved 
their  conduct.] 

COITTEMPORARY  RECORDS:  — 

Mrs.  SheUey's  Note  (1839^  p.  261)  :  "  Though  SheUey's 
first  eager  desire  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  resist  openly 
the  oppressions  existent  during  *the  good  old  times'  had 
faded  with  early  youth,  still  his  warmest  sympathies  were 
for  the  people.  He  was  a  republican,  and  loved  a  democ- 
racy. He  looked  on  all  human  beings  as  inheriting  an 
equal  right  to  possess  the  dearest  privileges  of  our  nature, 
the  necessaries  of  life,  when  fairly  earned  by  labor,  and  in- 
tellectual instruction.  His  hatred  of  any  despotism,  that 
looked  upon  the  people  as  not  to  be  consulted  or  protected 
from  want  and  ignorance,  was  intense.  He  was  residing 
near  Leghorn,  at  Villa  Yalsovano,  writing  The  Cenci,  when 
the  news  of  the  Manchester  Massacre  reached  us  ;  it  roused 
in  him  violent  emotions  of  indignation  and  compassion.     The 
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great  truth  that  the  maaj,  if  scuordant  and  resolate,  eouM 
control  the  few,  as  was  shown  some  jears  after,  mjuJe  him 
long  to  t^acb  his  iDJnred  coDntrymea  how  to  resist.  Inspin^l 
bj  these  feelings,  he  wrote  The  Mtuque  of  AnartAy,  wlitch 
ho  sent  to  his  friend,  Leigh  Hnnt,  to  be  ituertod  in  the 
K^tatatner,  of  which  he  was  then  the  Editor. 

■■  '  I  did  not  insert  it,'  Leigh  Hunt  writes  iu  hia  valmtile 
and  interesting  preface  to  this  poem,  when  hi>  printed  it  in 
l^Vi,  '  because  I  thought  that  the  pnblic  at  large  had  not 
beeome  Bufficieutly  discerning  to  do  justice  to  the  sineeritj- 
Hud  kind-heartedness  of  his  spirit,  that  woUied  iu  thb  Saming 
robe  of  verse.'  Da;B  of  outrage  hare  passed  awa,r,  and  with 
them  the  emsperation  that  would  cause  such  an  appeiO  to 
the  man;'  to  be  injimons.  Withnut  being  Hw&re  of  them, 
they  ftt  iHie  time  &cted  ou  his  suggestions,  aud  gained  the 
day  ;  but  they  rose  when  human  life  was  respected  by  the 
minister  in  powpr  ;  sui^h  was  not  the  case  during  the  odniin- 
istratdon  whieh  excited  Shelley's  aUiotrence. 

"  The  poem  was  written  for  the  people,  and  is  therefore  in 
a  more  popular  t«ne  than  usual  ;  portions  strike  as  abrupt 
and  unpolished,  but  many  stanzas  ore  all  his  own.  I  heard 
him  repeat,  and  admired  those  beginning,  — 

■' '  My  Fsther  Time  is  old  and  gray, 
before  I  knew  to  what  poem  they  were  to  belong.  But  the 
most  touching  passage  is  that  which  descril>es  the  blessed 
effects  of  liberty  ;  they  might  make  a  patriot  of  any  mau, 
whose  heart  was  not  wholly  closed  against  his  humbler  fel- 
low-creatures." 

Shelley  (froro  Leghorn)  to  Oilier,  September  6,  1819 : 
"  The  same  day  that  your  letter  cAme,  come  the  news  of  the 
Manchester  work,  and  the  torrent  of  my  indignation  has 
not  yet  done  boiling  in  my  veins.  I  wait  auiiously  to  hear 
how  the  country  will  express  its  sense  of  this  bloody,  mur- 
derous oppression  of  its  destroyers.  '  Something  must  be 
done.  What,  yet  I  know  not,'"  {The  Cend,  IILi.  86,87] 
Shelley  Memorials^  p.  119. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Peacock,  September  9,  1819  : 
"  Mtuiy  thanks   for   your   attention   in  sending  the  papers 
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which  contain  the  terrible  and  important  news  of  Manches- 
ter. These  are,  as  it  were,  the  distant  thunders  of  the  ter- 
rible storm  which  is  approaching.  The  tyrants  here,  as  in 
the  French  Revolution,  have  first  shed  blood.  May  their 
execrable  lessons  not  be  learned  with  equal  docility  !  I  still 
think  there  will  be  no  coming  to  close  quarters  until  finan- 
cial affairs  bring  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  together. 
Pray  let  me  have  the  earliest  political  news  which  you  con- 
sider of  importance  at  this  crisis."  Forman,  Prose  Works  of 
SheUeyy  iv.  123, 124.  [Peacock,  Works,  iii.  46&,  omits  some 
phrases.] 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Peacock,  September  21,  1819  :  *'  I 
have  received  all  the  papers  you  sent  me,  and  the  Examiners 
regularly,  perfumed  with  muriatic  acid.  [By  the  Quarantine 
officials.]  What  an  infernal  business,  —  this  of  Manchester  ! 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Something  assuredly.  H.  Hunt  [Henry 
Hunt,  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Meeting,  unconnected 
with  Leigh  Hunt]  has  behaved,  I  think,  with  great  spirit 
and  coolness  in  the  whole  affair.*'  Forman,  Prose  Worhi, 
etc.,  iv.  124,  125.  [Peacock,  Works,  iii.  467,  omits  some 
phrases.] 

Shelley  (from  Florence)  to  Hunt,  November,  1819  :  "  You 
do  not  tell  me  whether  you  have  received  ray  lines  on  the 
Manchester  affair.  They  are  of  the  exoteric  species,  and 
are  meant,  not  for  the  Indicator,  but  the  Examiner.  ...  I 
enclose  you  in  this  a  piece  for  the  Examiner,  or  let  it  share 
the  fate,  whatever  that  fate  may  be,  of  the  Mask  of  Anarchy. 
.  .  .  The  great  thing  to  do  is  to  hold  the  balance  between 
popular  impatience  and  tyrannical  obstinacy  ;  to  inculcate 
with  fervor  both  the  right  of  resistance  and  the  duty  of  for- 
bearance. You  know  my  principles  incite  me  to  take  all  the 
good  I  can  get  in  politics,  forever  aspiring  to  something 
more.  I  am  one  of  those  whom  nothing  will  fully  satisfy,  but 
who  are  ready  to  be  partially  satisfied  by  all  that  is  practi- 
cable.    We  shall  see."     Hunt,  Lord  Byron,  i.  40(M02. 

Mrs.  Shelley  (from  Kentish  Town)  to  Sir  John  Bowring, 
February  25,  1826  :  "Tlie  longer  poem  I  send  was  never 
published.  It  was  called  Tlie  Mask  of  Anarchy,  and  written 
in  the  first  strong  feelings  excited  by  the  cutting  down  of 


the  people  at  Msachester  ill  1619.    Faerimiif  of  SktUejft 
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PHer  Bdi  Ike  Third  was  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  1839", 
aniong  the  poema  of  1819.  FormBn  notes  tbat  a  f«w  lines 
(IV.  ii.  3-5,  vi.  1-4,  V.  %iv.  1-5)  appeared  as  njotloes  lo 
ehnptere  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  Lodort,  1835.  A  rough  draft  ei- 
ista  among  the  BoscoidIk  MSS.  The  VBiiaiioiis  in  other  edi- 
tiuns,  not  aIr«Bdy  uoled,  uv,  io  the  Prologue,  tO  Aldrie't 
iSSg*.  Foruian.  Dowden  ;  and  in  IIL  ii.  2  piaiMmg.  1839', 
both  tuiapriots-  Of  the  petBons  alluded  to,  Thomat  Broien, 
E»q..  tKe  Lounger,  H.  P.  is  Moore,  the  name  being  his  now 
'/<  piitme.  And  H.  F.  standing  conjecturalty  for  Historian  of 
lite  Fudges  (GRmett)  or  HiheTnka  Filiiu  (Rossettd) :  Castles 
(III.  ii,  1)  was  a  government  spj  (Hossetti)  as  ras  OliTer 
(Til.  Iv.  4)  "  ]iromLDeiit  in  the  case  (yf  Braudrelh,  Turner 
and  Ludkm,  whoee  execnidon  in  1817  inspued  Sbelley  to 
write  7^  Addrtts  to  t\e  People  on  the  Death  of  the  Prmeet* 
Chariolte"  (Forinan)  ;  .  .  .  (HI.  iii.  1)  Formsn  conjectures 
to  be  Eldon.  The  passages  of  Wordsworth  referred  to  are 
(Nole,  below)  The  Ezairiiort,  VIII.  and  {VI.  jaivi.)  Thank*, 
ffiving  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  firat  Tersion.  Shelley 
put  footnotes  to  the  poein  as  follows  :  — 

Prologue  36  The  oldest  scholiasts  read  — 

A  dadecagamic  Potter. 
This  is  at  once  more  descriptive  and  more 
tnegalophonous,  —  but  the  alliteration  of 
the  t«xt  had  captivated  the  vidgar  ear  of 
the  herd  of  later  commentators. 
I.  ii.  3  To  those  who  have  not  duly  appreciated  the 
distinction  between  Whale  and  Euaia  oi), 
this  attribute  might  rather  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Dandy  than  the  Evangelic.  The 
effect,  when  to  the  windward,  is  indeed  so 
similar,  that  it  requires  a  subtle  naturalist 
to  discriminate  the  animals.  Thej  belong, 
however,  to  distinct  genera. 
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III.  Tiii.  2  One  of  the  attributes  in  Linnseus's  description 
of  the  Cat.  To  a  similar  cause  the  cater- 
wauling of  more  than  one  species  of  this 
genus  b  to  be  referred  ;  —  except,  indeed, 
that  the  poor  quadruped  is  compelled  to 
quarrel  with  its  own  pleasures,  whibt  the 
biped  is  supposed  only  to  quarrel  with 
those  of  others. 

viii.  5  What  would  this  husk  and  excuse  for  a  virtue 
be  without  its  kernel  prostitution,  or  the 
kernel  prostitution  without  this  husk  of  a 
virtue  ?  I  wonder  the  women  of  the  town 
do  not  form  an  association,  like  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  for  the  support 
of  what  may  be  called  the  "  King,  Church, 
and  Constitution  "  of  their  order.  But  this 
subject  is  almost  too  horrible  for  a  joke. 

zvi.  1  This  libel  on  our  national  oath,  and  this  accu- 
sation of  all  our  countrymen  of  being  in  the 
daily  practice  of  solemnly  asseverating  the 
most  enormous  falsehood,  I  fear  deserves 
the  notice  of  a  more  active  Attorney-Gren- 
eral  than  that  here  alluded  to. 
VI.  xi.  5  Vox  populif  vox  dei.  As  Mr.  Godwin  truly 
observes  of  a  more  famous  saying,  of  same 
merit  as  a  popular  maxtm,  but  totally  destitute 
of  philosophical  accuracy. 

zvL  2  Quasi,  Qui  valet  verba :  —  i.  e.  aU  the  words 
which  have  been,  are,  or  may  be  expended 
by,  for,  against,  with,  or  on  him.  A  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  utility  of  this  history. 
Peter's  progenitor  who  selected  this  name 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  pure  anticipated 
cognition  of  the  nature  and  modesty  of  this 
ornament  of  his  posterity. 

zzv.  5  A  famous  river  in  the  New  Atlantis  of  the 

Dynastophylic  Pantisocratists. 
xxvi.  5  See  the  description  of  the  beautiful  colors 
produced  during  the  agonizing  death  of  a 
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niimboc  of  trout,  in  the  fourth  part  C 
long  poem  in  blank  rene,  published  vithiu 
k  few  yesrs.  That  poem  coDtaiiu  curioan 
eTidence  of  the  gradual  haidening  of  » 
strong  but  circumscHbcd  sensibility,  of  tbr 
pcrreraion  of  a  peuetniting  but  paiiii-'- 
fltrickeu  uuderBtnnding.  Tlie  anthor  might 
liare  derived  a  leMOii  which  he  had  proh- 
ablj  forgotten  from  theae  aweet  aud  snb- 
lime  verses. 

This  Itiuun,  Sliephnrd.  let  lu  two  dindp. 

Taoght  both  by  what  aht  >  ahowii  and  wlul 
roQcealfl, 

Ntiver  lo  blMtd  aur  pleaaora  or  our  pnds 

W")tk«olTDW  of  the  mtaatet  thing  that  feeli. 
'VI-  xixriii.  S  It  ia  onrious  to  obserre  how  often  extremes 
meet.  Cobhetl  ..]»1  I'fU-r  use  the  saiiio 
Ungnage  for  a  different  pQrpo«e  :  Peter  is 
indeed  a  sort  of  metrical  Cobbett.  Cob- 
bett  ia,  however,  more  mischievous  than 
Peter,  because  he  pollntes  a  lioly  and  now 
unconquerable  cause  with  the  principles  of 
legitimate  murder  ;  whilst  the  other  only 
makes  a  bad  one  ridiculous  and  odious.  If 
either  Peter  or  Cobbett  should  see  this  note, 
each  will  feel  more  indignation  at  being 
compared  to  the  other  than  at  any  censure 
implied  iu  the  moral  perversion  laid  (u 
their  charge. 

CONTRMPtiRAitY  Recordb  :  — 

Mrs.  Shelley's  Note  (1839',  p.  253):  "A  critique  ou 
Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell  reached  us  at  Leghorn,  which 
amused  Shelley  eiceedingly  and  suggested  this  poem.  I 
need  scarcely  observe  that  nothing  personal  to  the  Author 
of  Peter  BeU  is  intended  in  this  poem.  No  man  ever  ad- 
mired Wordsworth's  poetry  more  ;  —  he  read  it  perpetually. 
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and  taught  others  to  appreciate  its  beauties.  This  poem  is, 
like  all  others  written  by  Shelley,  ideal.  He  conceived  the 
idealism  of  a  poet  —  a  man  of  lofty  and  creative  genius  — 
quitting  the  glorious  calling  of  discovering  and  announcing 
the  beautiful  and  good,  to  support  and  propagate  ignorant 
prejudices  and  pernicious  errors  ;  imparting  to  the  unen« 
lightened,  not  that  ardor  for  truth  and  spirit  of  toleration 
which  Shelley  looked  on  as  the  sources  of  the  moral  im- 
provement and  happiness  of  mankind  ;  but  false  and  injuri- 
ous opinions,  that  evil  was  good,  and  that  ignorance  and 
force  were  the  best  allies  of  purity  and  virtue.  His  idea  was 
that  a  man  g^ted  even  as  transcendently  as  the  Author  of 
Peter  Bellf  with  the  highest  qualities  of  genius,  must,  if  he 
fostered  such  errors,  be  infected  with  dulness.  This  poem 
was  written,  as  a  warning  —  not  as  a  narration  of  the  reality. 
He  was  unacquainted  personally  with  Wordsworth  or  with 
Coleridge  (to  whom  he  alludes  in  the  fifth  part  of  the 
poem),  and  therefore,  I  repeat,  his  poem  is  purely  ideal  ;  — 
it  contains  something  of  criticism  on  the  compositions  of 
these  great  poets,  but  nothing  injurious  to  the  men  them- 
selves. 

**  No  poem  contains  more  of  Shelley's  peculiar  views,  with 
regard  to  the  errors  into  which  many  of  the  wisest  have 
faUen,  and  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  certain  opinions  on 
society.  Much  of  it  is  beautifully  written  —  and  though,  like 
the  burlesque  drama  of  Swellfoot,  it  must  be  looked  on  as 
a  plaything,  it  has  so  much  merit  and  poetry  —  so  much  of 
himself  in  it,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  greatly,  and  by 
right  belongs  to  the  world  for  whose  instruction  and  benefit 
it  was  written." 

[The  "  critique  *'  mentioned  in  this  note  refers,  it  is 
thought,  to  the  two  reviews  in  Hunt's  Examiner  on  Rey- 
nolds's and  on  Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell,  as  stated  in  the  note 
prefixed  to  the  text,  to  which  there  is  little  to  add.  The 
date  of  composition,  "  the  latter  days  of  October,"  is  g^ven  by 
Dowden,  ii.  289.  Forman  reprints,  besides  Reynolds's  satire, 
Peter  Bell  vs.  Peter  Bell  from  Reynolds's  The  Fancy,  1820. 
See,  also,  note  on  the  Sonnet  to  Wordsworth*"] 

Shelley  (from   Florence)   to  Hunt,  November  2,  1819 : 
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"  Now,  I  onl;  send  jou  b  nerji  AfroK  poem,  which  I  widl  JhP 
l«  give  to  Oilier,  and  desire  him  to  print  and  pnbliab  iiBBW- 
dUtelj,  jon  being  kind  euoogh  to  t»ke  upon  jourseU  tfae 
correctioo  of  the  pi«»  —  not,  hoirever,  with  my  name  ;  uid 
yon  most  tell  Oilier  th&t  the  sathor  u  to  be  kept  a  secret,  and 
th»t  I  confide  in  him  for  this  object  as  I  would  eonfide  in 
a  pbfsieiui  or  lawyer,  or  anr  other  man  niiose  professional 
situation  renders  the  betraying  of  what  b  eutmsled  a  dis- 
honor. My  motive  in  this  is  solel;  not  to  prejudge  m}?elf  in 
thi<  present  moment,  aa  I  have  only  expended  a  few  dajs  in 
ihifi  party  squib,  and,  of  course,  taken  little  pains.  The  venes 
Hiid  langiiagr  I  have  let  come  atthey  would.andlainabout  to 
publish  more  serious  things  thU  winter  ;  afterwards,  that  is 
next  year,  if  the  thing  should  be  remembered  so  long,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  anthor  being  known,  but  nol  note.  I 
should  like  well  enough  that  it  should  both  go  to  pr«ss  and 
be  printed  very  quickly  ;  aa  more  serious  Uiings  are  on  the 
eve  of  engiigjng  both  the  public  attctitiou  and  mine.  .  .  . 
She  [Miify]  liiis  irritti'ii  nut,  as  you  will  observe,  my  Peter." 
Gamett,  keiia,  pp.  103,  104. 

SbeUey  (from  Florence)  to  Oilier,  December  15,  1819  ; 
"  Pray  what  have  you  done  with  Peter  Beil  t  Ask  Mr.  Hunt 
for  it,  and  for  some  other  poems  of  a  similar  character  I  sent 
him  to  give  you  to  publish.  I  think  Peter  not  bad  in  his  way  ; 
but  perhaps  no  one  will  believe  in  anything  iu  the  shape  of  a 
joke  from  me."     Shdley  MemoriaU,  p.  123. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Oilier,  May  14,  1820  :  "If  Peler 
Beil  he  printed  (you  can  best  judge  if  it  will  Bell  or  no,  and 
there  would  be  no  othet  reason  for  printing  such  a  trifle) 
attend,  I  pray  you,  particularly  to  completely  concealing  the 
author  ;  and  for  Emma  read  Bettg  as  the  name  of  Peter's 
sister.  Emma,  I  recollect,  is  the  real  name  of  the  sister  of 
a  great  poet  who  might  be  mistaken  for  Peter,"  Shelley 
MemoriaU,  p.  139. 

THE  WITCH  OF  ATLAB 

The  Witch  of  Allot  is  the  second  title  in  the  PotAumout 

Poena,  1824.     The  Dedication  is  there  omitted,  and  was  first 

published  iu  1839*,  together  with  a  note  explaining  it.     A 
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MS.  exist!  at  Boaaambe,  and  »  tramciipt  by  Mra.  Shelley, 
found  among  the  Hnnt  papers,  is  in  the  posseuion  of  Mr. 
Townshend  Mayer. 

NoTEB  showing  the  state  of  other  texts  and  including 
minor  variations  beyond  what  has  been  already  noted. 
1639','  agree,  and  follow  1824,  except  where  variations  are 

vi.  1  camdeopard  all  editions  and  transcript. 
XV.  1  lay  omit,  transcript. 
xxi.  1  (wn  omit,  1839^,''. 
xxvi.  1  $at  1824,  Rossetti. 
xxxri.  5  tufdUd  lightly  Forman,  Uowden. 
xxxvii.  3  lighttningt  1839',',  Roesetti,  Dowden. 

xlvi,  1  delecommalS39',',  Forman,  Dowden  ;yJtuA«[J, — 

Rossetti.    SutUighi,  1824,  Rossetti. 
liiT.  3  Around  Ike  anviU  Ponuau  conj. 

CONTKMFORABr  Rbcohds  :  — 

Hn.  SheUey's  Note,  1839*,  iv.  SO-53  :  "  We  speot  the  sum- 
mer at  the  baths  of  San  Giuliano,  fonr  miles  from  Pisa. 
TliMe  baths  were  of  great  nse  to  Shelley  in  soothing  his 
uerroos  irritability.  We  made  several  excursions  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  ooontry  around  is  fertile,  and  diveni&ed 
and  reudered  picturesque  by  ranges  of  near  hills  and  more 
distant  mocntaiiiB.  The  peasantry  are  a  handsome,  intelligent 
race,  and  there  was  a  gladsome  suuny  heaven  spread  over 
OS,  that  rendered  home  and  every  Hceue  we  visited  cheerful 
and  bright.  During  some  of  the  hottest  days  of  Aagnet, 
Shelley  made  a  solitary  journey  on  foot  to  the  summit  of 
Monte  San  Pclegriuo  — a  mountaiu  of  some  height,  on  the 
top  of  which  there  is  a  chapel,  the  object,  during  certaiu 
days  in  the  year,  of  many  pilgrimages.  The  excursion  de- 
lighted him  while  it  lasted,  though  be  exerted  himself  too 
much,  and  the  effect  was  considerable  lassitude  and  weak- 
ness on  his  return.  During  the  expedition  he  conceived  the 
idea  and  wrote,  iu  the  three  days  immediately  succeeding 
to  his  return,  TAe  WUch  of  Aliaii.  Tliis  poem  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  his  tastes  —  wildly  fanciful,  full  of  brilliant 
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imageryr  and  dbcarding  hiimiui  int«rMt  lutd  pasuon,  to  n 
iu  the  faiilHStiF  idefis  that  his  imagination  suggested. 

"  The  Burptissing  excellence  of  The  Cenci  iiad  made  me 
grently  desire  that  Shelley  should  ioorease  bis  jiopuUritj,  by 
odopt^ng  sabjocta  that  would  more  suit  the  popul&r  tnntc 
than  a.  poem  coDueived  iu  the  abstrftet  luid  dreaniy  apirit  of 
The  Witch  of  Allan.  It  mis  not  oul;  that  1  itisiuxl  him  to 
acquire  popularity  ns  redcmuding  to  his  fnine  ;  but  I  bolievud 
tluit  he  wuiild  obtain  a  greater  tnaatery  over  his  own  povcre, 
find  greater  Lappiueas  iu  his  mind,  if  public  applause  cruiraed 
his  endeavors.  The  few  stjumu  tliat  precede  the  poem  wete 
uddressed  to  me  oq  my  representing  these  ideas  to  him. 
Even  BOW  I  liclieve  that  I  was  in  the  right.  Shelley  did  not 
expect  sympathy  and  approbntion  from  the  public  ;  but  the 
want  of  it  took  away  a  portion  of  the  ardor  that  oaght  to 
\i»ve  sustained  him  whilt-  writiug.     He  was  thrown  on  his 
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wrote  because  his  mind  overflowed,  without  the  hope  of  being 
appreciated.  I  had  not  the  most  distant  wish  that  he  Bbonld 
truckle  in  opinion,  or  submit  bis  lofty  aspii&tioiis  for  the 
human  race  to  the  low  ambition  and  pride  of  the  many,  bat 
I  felt  sure  that  if  his  poems  were  more  addressed  to  the 
common  feelings  of  men,  his  proper  rank  among  the  writers 
of  the  day  would  be  acluiowledged  ;  and  that  popularity  as  a 
poet  would  enable  his  countrymen  to  do  justice  to  bis  charac- 
ter and  virtues  ;  which,  in  those  days,  it  was  the  mode  to 
attack  with  the  most  flagitious  calumnies  and  insulting  abuse. 
That  he  felt  these  things  deeply  cannot  be  doubted,  though 
he  armed  himself  with  the  cunsciousness  of  acting  from  a 
lofty  aud  heroic  sense  of  right.  The  truth  burst  from  his 
heart  sometimes  in  solitude,  and  he  would  write  a  few  au- 
finisbed  verses  that  showed  that  be  felt  the  sting.  .  .  . 

"  I  believed  that  all  this  morbid  feeling  would  vanish,  if  the 
chord  of  sympathy  between  him  and  his  oountTymen  were 
toucbed.  But  my  persuasions  were  vain  ;  tbe  mind  could 
not  be  bent  from  its  natural  inclination.  Shelley  ahroiik 
instinctively  from  portraying  human  passion,  with  its  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil,  of  disnpjiointment  and  disquiet.  Such 
opened  again  the  wounds  of  his  own  heart,  and  he  loved  to 
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shelter  himself  rather  in  the  airiest  flights  of  fancy,  forget- 
ting love  and  hate  and  regret  and  lost  hope,  in  such  imagina- 
tions as  borrowed  their  hnes  from  snnrise  or  sunset,  from  the 
yellow  moonshine  or  paly  twilight,  from  the  aspect  of  the  far 
ocean  or  the  shadows  of  the  woods  ;  which  celebrated  the 
singing  of  the  winds  among  the  pines,  the  flow  of  a  murmur- 
ing stream,  and  the  thousand  harmonious  sounds  which  na- 
ture creates  in  her  solitudes.  These  are  the  materials  which 
form  The  Witch  of  Atlas ;  it  is  a  brilliant  congregation  of 
ideas,  such  as  his  senses  gathered,  and  his  fancy  colored, 
during  his  rambles  in  the  sunny  land  he  so  much  loyed." 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Oilier,  January  20,  1821 :  <<  I  send 
you  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  a  fanciful  poem,  which,  if  its  merit 
be  measured  by  the  labor  which  it  cost,  is  worth  nothing." 
Shelley  Memorialsy  135. 

Shelley  (from  Pisa)  to  Oilier,  February  22,  1821 :  «  Do 
not  add  The  Witch  of  Atlas  to  that  peculiar  piece  of  writing 
[Julian  and  Maddalo]  ;  you  may  put  my  name  to  The  Witch 
ofAtUu  as  usual."    Shelley  Memorials^  p.  154. 
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